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and generally to persons who have not time for larger and 
deeper histories, that I have published them in this cheap and 
commodious form. I know you wiQ forgive the faults of the 
York from friendship to the author; and I trust others will 
be equally benevolent for the sake of the cause to which it is 
devoted. 

Believe me, my dear Macready, 

Ever yours truly, 

James Whits. 
Bonchnrch, Isle of Wight, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

FbOM 05 B.C. TO AJX 1066. 



I Air going to present, as shortly and as plainly as I caii, a 
general view of the history of this land that we inhabit ; and I 
think no subject oonld be chosen more likely to be either en- 
tertaining or instructive. Tor, surely all men must be curious 
to know as much as possible about their predecessors, — ^how 
they acted, how they felt, and in what respect they resembled 
or differed fifom ourselves P I suspect we shall find, if we 
inquire carefally into the past, that matters went' on then 
pretty nearly as they do now. The outward forms are perhaps 
changed, as the manners and modes of thinking have altered; 
but, you may depend upon it, the root is the same in us all. 
Men cheated, robbed, lied, loved, fought, contended, and 
quarrelled on the same subjects, and for the same objects as 
now. Let us hope that the discovery of their evil and of their 
good, may induce us to avoid the one, and to imitate the 
other. 

It will be a pleasing task to us to watch the course of events, 
and trace the growth of this great people, &om the time when 
our island of Great Britain was looked upon, by the Greeks and 
!Roman», as we now look upon Owhyhee or the Marquesas,— 
to follow our progress from those periods of darkness and bar- 
barism, till we see this land the queen of arts and arms, — ^the 
arbiter of nations in all quarters of the world— the foremost in 
civilization, as in power,— the enlightener no less than the oon- 
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qaeror of Indian— the mother of missions, to spread the peaceful 
light of Christianity among the heathen, no less than the 
owner of fleets and armies to execute justice, and sustain her 
empire orer land and sea. *'I will make the name of English- 
man," said Olirer GromweU, ''more honoured than was ever 
that of Eoman !" and at this hour the statement of that great 
ruler has ceased to be a boast. " From Greenland's icy moun- 
tains" to the hot shores of the Indus, the name of Englishman 
is a passport to the respect and honour of all who hear it. It 
is an inheritance— this honour— -which we have received from 
our fathers, and which it must be our duty and our privilege 
to transmit, undiminished, to our children. 

Let us now turn our telescopes back, and through the mists 
and darkness of about two thousand years we shall see this 
island, very indistinctly to be sure, but still we shall see some- 
thing of it, as for the first time it looms into human ken. 
When Julius Caesar, the Eoman<-*a greater conqueror than 
Napoleon Bonaparte— had taken possession, after ten years of 
hard fighting, of the whole of Gaul, or, as it is now called, 
France, including^ however, Holland and Belgium, he was, like 
all other heroes of the sword and spear, very anxious to have 
a fight with somebody else. He had beaten the Gauls and 
had taken their towns and fields, and one day he must have 
been greatly delighted to hear, that a few miles across the sea 
was an immense island, with glory to be gained and people to 
be killed in it. Accordingly the trumpets were sounded, 
swords sharpened, and the word given, and Caesar and twelve 
thousand of his soldiers got on board their vessels, and landed 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sandwich. The natives 
were no little surprised to see such a number of strangers ; 
and not being so polite as the present inhabitants of Kent, 
mstead of sending porters to cany their luggage, and the 
waiter to ask them what they would have for dinner,— not to 
mention the bill next mornings— -they set on the Bomans with 
all their might, and killed and drowned as many of them as 
they could. A set of poor naked savages they were, with no 
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better weapons than dubs and stones, or axes and swords oi 
copper and tin,— and therefore they had no chance against 
GsBsar and his well-anned men ; and that conqueror carried off 
a great deal of fame, — ^that being the only thing worth canying 
off in the whole of the land. His booty, we can safely say, 
could not have been very much, for they had neither houses, 
nor furniture, nor property of any available kind. So, after 
two or three invasions, and a great number of battles, Gsesar 
troubled his head about it no more, and the island sank back 
into its original obHvion for nearly a hundred years. This was 
fi%-five years before the birth of Christ, and therefore about 
1900 years ago. 

The Emperor Claudius was the next who arrived on a voyage 
of discovery on these inhospitable shores ; and though Uiere 
was no fleet at Spithead, no Electric Telegraph conveying in- 
telligence of his approach, no Militia^ nor old Pensioners, nor 
British Grenadiers, nor railway carriages to hurry every 
available defender to the coast, — and he had the finest generals 
of Eome, and fifty thousand men of the unconquerable legions, 
he made very small progress in his conquest, and got very 
nearfy as many blows as he gave. But at last the invaders 
were triumphant; Boman stations were established all over 
the country ; towns began to arise which still retain their ex- 
istence, and the scholars and soldiers of the Capitol talked of 
Britain as we now talk of the farther parts of Canada, or the 
territory round Hudson's Bay. This small island of ours, the 
Isle of Wight, was subdued by Vespasian, the father of the Titus 
who besieged and took Jerusalem ; and during the whole tin^e 
of the Boman possession, it was used as a beacon, or watcib- 
tower, and all the cliffs and downs were regokrly patrolled and 
guarded by the legionaries, to give notice of an enemy's i^- 
proach, as now by the Preventive men for a far different 
purpose. Many traces of Boman occupation are still to be 
seen in our neighbourhood. Wise men, indeed, tell us that the 
dark hair and brilliant eyes of the natives of this district are 
derived from a Boman ancestry; so it is possible that the 
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tresses of Nesra may still be seen on the shoulders of Maiy or 
Jane, and the expression of Corinna's eyes be traceable in her 
granddaughter of the fiftieth descent. Ten years ago, three 
jars were found in a field in Bonchnrch, in di^^;ing the founda- 
tion of a house. Common earthen jars they were, of the usual 
cinerary shape; that is, narrow-necked with a bulge in the 
middle, and oontauied fragments of burnt bones and a few 
ashes. Now, the way we know them to have been Eoman 
bones is this, that no nation except the Eomans who ever oc- 
cupied this island had the custom of burning their dead. So 
there they were, the bodies of certain soldiers who had died in 
the intrenchment at Luccombe, still called "Eomans" (unless, 
indeed, they had a station in the very field where they were 
found) ; their comrades had carried them at evening beyond 
the camp, and laid them on a funeral pile of wood, dressdl up 
in the shape of an altar ; a torch was applied to the wood by 
the nearest relation or closest friend, with his head turned 
away, and after the fire had done its duty, the bones and ashes 
had been carefully gathered up, placed in these earthenware 
receptacles, and rererentiy buried in the eartL . There was 
grief in those days as wdl as in ours. The dying Eoman 
thought of his wife and children on the banks of the Anio or 
Clitumnus, as the poor Englishman thinks of his on the Trent 
or Avon, when he is dying in the Punjaub, or at Bangoon. 
" One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." Let ua 
only be thankful that the Christian's deathbed is cheered by 
higher hopes, and that sweeter consolations are poured into 
his desolated home. 

The Eoman connexion with Great Britain ceased in 449, or, 
for better remembering the date, say 450, not that dates up 
to this period of our history are very important, or, indeed, 
Yery well ascertained. Incidents are very confused, and the 
causes of great events still more obscure. All that we know 
with certainty is, that when the barbarians, under Alaiic the 
€k)th, were pressing hard upon the power of Eome, she 
suddenly withdrew all her forces from the distant colonies 
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tad left tliem to themselves. Nor was it oiQy the soldiers of 
her own she thus remoTed, but carried off, at the same time, 
such levies of the native Britons, that the land was left 
literally undefended, unless by the sea, which guarded it from 
the continent, and the great wall which had been raised 
against the inhabitants of the northern part of the island. 
The Scotch of those distant times finally drove the wretcted 
Britons to call to their assistance a foreign power, which, 
following the usual course of events, very soon succeeded in 
swallowing up them both. In quarrels of nations, this calling 
in of assistance is exactly like applying to a lawyer in the 
common affairs of life. The matter in dispute is soon taken 
out of the hands of both the contending parties, and finds its 
way into the treasury of the assisting king, or the pocket of 
the learned gentleman. In both cases, in addition to the loss 
of the property in dispute, there is the charming contemplation 
of the bm of costs. The practising attorneys in the case of 
the injured Britons were Messrs. Hengist and Horsa, two 
pirates from the Baltic, who very soon took the case in hand. 
They had been cruising in their galleys off the British coast 
for some time, and were delighted when they were invited 
to land. Hengist and Horsa, or the two Saxon chiefs known 
by those names, which were probably derived from the white 
horse they bore upon their flags, very soon dispersed the 
Scots and Picts, and rewarded themselves by taking possession 
of the country they had delivered. Other maraatders, from the 
Baltic and the shores of the North Sea, soon followed, and in 
the space of a hundred years the Britons were driven almost 
as far to the westward as they have ever since remained. 
That brave, but disunited and fiery people were gradually, but 
res^darly, pressed out of the plains of England, till we find 
\nem occupying the long line of western coast from CSomwall, 
northward to Argyle, in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
greater portion of this district is stiU called by names derived 
from the people who possessed it ; and as the ancient Britons 
were composed of two tribes, the Cymri and the Gaels, we 

B 
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Jiave little difBculty in tracing their exact locality by the very 
designations of the places to 'which they retired. 'Thxis, Gael, 
or natite of Gallia^ is evidently the same with inhabitant of 
WaUia, Gnallia, or Wales. ComwaQ, or horn of Wales; 
Cnmberland, or land of the Cymri; Galloway, and even 
Argyle, ail point to the same origin ; and as we find almost the 
whole of that line still the seat of a popnlation of manners 
and dispositions, and even of langnage different firom the rest 
of t^ kingdom, we c«i have no hesitation in giving credit to 
the S«£on aeoonnts ; and onJbf winder at the pertinacity of 
isolation that keeps the Welsh and Highlanders a distinct 
people thronghont so many years ; that makes them disclaim 
SheJtspeare as their conntrynum, and look on the noble poetry 
of Milton as a foreign tongue. 

' It is nseless, even if it were possible, to point out the 
steps by which the colonization of this island by the Saxons 
was aceomplished. Pure Saxons they could not profess to be; 
and even the name of England, by which the land of their 
adopticm is known, is derived from the small tribe of the 
.Angles who inhabited a portion of the present Holstein. 
Kothing, in fact, in our early history is so difficult to account 
fbr^ as the number of people who came from the regions 
bardering on the Baltic Sea. How were they supported 
in their own country P What tempted them to leave it? 
Ibgland itself was not the rich and fertile land it has siuce 
become; and yet, year after year, from territories which 
can scarcely maintain their present scanty population, poured 
forth thousands of warriors, armed with sword and buckler, 
wha stept out of their ships and took possession of the 
soil,— ^building their houses and settling quietly with their 
£Bamlies, as it ^kcy had no intention of removing. And 
alter a short time, we find them so satisfied with their posi- 
tion^ that they xocdced with immense indignation on any horde 
of their aoeieat countrymen who repeated the exact achieve- 
neoct they themselves had p^ormed. Possession for a very 
limited p«riod turned them all into Bt^liaimiai; and their 
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eonsins, and uncles, and other near relations ^ho foUoWed 
tkem, were looked upon as interlopers and invaders. So, wars 
occasionally arose; ambitions chiefs established governments 
for themselves; whole districts were assigned to separate 
tribes ; and after the nsnaL course of fighting, palaverings, 
marrying, cheating, and tyrannizing, we find, on looking at 
England in the year 650, that is, two hundred years after the 
disappearance of the !Romans, that it is divided into a Hept- 
archy, or seven kingdoms ; that it has already certain laws 
and customs, the germs of what we still possess : and that; 
as the surest presage of its progress in civilization and refine-^ 
ment, it has been converted to the Christian fai<di< The) 
light, to be sure, of Christianity, which was kindled, some say 
by St. Paul himself, but certainly in the first century of our 
€ra> among the Bomanized Britons, had nev«r died out. la 
many districts it still survived among the ancient people;; 
but though the faith had never, therefore^ been extinguished 
in this land, still its new possessors were heathens, and thei 
43uperstitionof the North had been transplanted to our shores* 
A gloomy and tremendous superstition it was, where gods, 
«itting up to their ears in blood, were supposed to be ap* 
peased by the shrieks of human victims who were sacrificed 
to their honour. The happiness of this life they found in a 
perpetual succession of fights ; and the joys of heaVen wei« 
depicted to them as consisting of the confused cries, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood, of a furious battle in the morning; and 
when the sun set, they were told that their wounds were 
instantaneously healed, and they sat in a great banquet-hall, 
drinking immeasurable draughts of mead, or beer, out of th« 
skulls of their enemies. This detestable faith had its origin 
in the gloomy forests and rugged mountains of their original 
seats in the North, but had gradually got softened by the 
richer soil and milder climate of their new possession. When 
life becomes ennobled by higher pleasures^ and n»de gentib 
by greater accomplishments; when it is elevated by tkd 
tenuse of property, and enriched by the secnzfity of hm^ 
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its sacrifice at the dictates of a blind and cruel snperstitioa 
becomes impossible. The family affections also grow stronger 
when the first necessities of nature are no longer to be strug- 
gled for, as among the beasts of the forests ; and we shall, 
accordingly, not go far wrong in considering that one of the 
first steps to humanity and refinement is the possession of a 
bountiful soil — ^not so teeming with fertility as to produce the 
opposite effect of enervating the inhabitant, but so justly 
remunerative as to starve him if he is idle ; but in the sweat 
of his brow to give him plenty of bread. When England had 
attained thw stage in its onward progress ; when life was now 
secure, and property defined, the crowning incident in the 
career of all nations took place, and heathenism was sent 
back to the woods from which it sprang. A monk, who was 
afterwards considered a saint, of the name of Augustine, 
converted the powerful King of Kent in 599. The still more 
powerful King Edwin of Northumberland was converted by 
another monk, Paulinus. The arguments, to be sure, used 
for the conversion of this potentate were not such as could 
be relied on. One of the priests was persuaded that the 
gods he had served were not worthy of his reverence any 
more, as they had not seen fit to advance him to the statioa 
he deserved; but his conversion was further strengthened 
by the aid of an apparition, and perhaps by the beautiful 
apologue of one of the native chiefs. "You remember, Oh 
King!" he said, "what sometimes happens on winter days, 
when you are seated at table with your captains and men- 
at-arms. Within there is a blazing fire, and your hall is 
warm, while without there is tempest, and rain, and snow. A 
little bird flies in and crosses the haU, entering by one door, 
going out by the other. The moment of its passage is full of 
pleasantness : it feels no more the rain-drops and the storm. 
But that moment is quickly gone, the bird has vanished in 
the twinkling of an eye, and passes from winter into wintei 
again. . Such seems to me to be the life of man upon the 
eadlh/and I'lia existence for a moment here, compared to the 
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length of time before his appearance and after he is gone. 
That time is dark and mysterious to us. The impossibility of 
knowing it afflicts our hearts. If this new teaching can give 
us any certainty on the subject, it deserves that we should 
receive it." 

In all times of the world's history, there has been but one 
religion that satisfies this — the earliest and deepest longing 
of the human heart — ^the religion which brings life and im- 
mortality to light. This rugged old Saxon has only put into 
clearer and more beautiful words, the thought that tormented 
the wits and sages of Greece and Rome. What wits and 
sages did not know, and never could have discovered, the 
Christian child, with the Bible in his hand, can understand 
and feel ; and for this and many other advantages w^e have to 
thank our Saxon ancestors. 

The whole kingdom was now Christian ; the different dis- 
tricts it was composed of gradually melted into one. By 
marriage, by succession, or by conquest, the seven petty prin- 
cipalities of the Heptarchy were amalgamated, and when 
Alfred — ^the greatest name, perhaps, in English history— occu- 
pied the throne after his triumph over the Danes, it was the 
throne, if not of a great and united empire, yet of a cognate 
and allied people, extending from the Land's End to the Frith 
of Forth, the lowlands of Scotland being as much a part of 
the Anglo-Saxon territory as the counties of Surrey or Oxford. 
Alfred succeeded to the crown in the year 871 ; for we have 
again skipt over two hundred years, the Romans having re- 
tired in 450, the Saxons having become Christians in 650, and 
now having fairly acclimated themselves and become native and 
true Englishmen, by a possession and descent of 400 years. 

Besides that Alfred deserves always to be commemorated 
in every historic sketch of those ancient days, on account of 
the excellence of his character and the strange and romantic 
nature of some of his adventures, — ^he is an excellent land- 
mark in the midst of that dark and confused period, to guide 
HS to some knowledge of what was the actual state of society 



at the time. We took into the ami^ of the little soFerei^ 
ties of the land, we find factions and parties ai; work in Wes- 
eeic or Northnniberknd, — ^petty princes caballing and making 
war, entering into treaties and groping in the dack, in hopes 
of laying hold of a better polity, and less precarions jnrisdic* 
tion. But it is only when the curtain rises md Alfred is 
discovered on the stage with his sceptre and crown, that we 
arc aware of the existence of settled principles of law, and 
secognize manners and customs, which, without the sanction 
of written authority, cKcrcised a paramount influence on the 
thoughts and conduct of the people. At this early period we 
find somethiog like trial by jury established, the land divided 
Jnto parishes and townships, and hundreds and tythings, all oi 
which we still retain; — ^a kind of bail, or mutual insurance of 
each other's honesty, and a rigorous admioistration of simple 
and easily comprehended laws by judges, appointed by the 
king. And, perhaps, we may safely say that what we liave 
gained in the superior wisdom and learning of the judges doea 
not do more than compensate for the intricacy and confusion 
of existing legal procedure, — ^an intricacy and confusion, a 
wrapping up of the body of justice in the shroud and cere- 
ments of technicality and special pleading, by which more 
practical injury b iiuQid;ed on the subject, than by tyrannies, 
which, in other lands and periods, have justified rebellion. The 
next reformation required in England is, the simplification of 
the law. It is going on, but is far from maturity. Any one 
who has seen a legal conveyance — ^the yard-and-half of she^^ 
skin, covered with curious letters, that constitutes a title to 
the smallest piece of ground, will think, with regret, of the 
simple form by which an Anglo-Saxon disposed of his property. 
*'I, John, the son of Godwin, give you, Gurth, the son of 
Xieofric, all my land in this township of Warwick, from the 
1^ above to the centre of the earth, and Marjory my wife 
doth witness this;" or, "I, Walter, give to Osric of York, my 
forma of Ossington and Weir« in as full possession as thej 
Wonged to me;" or, as in the case. of a disputed assignment. 



Jbateadof wastbgatt tho prop^ on afldt of leuened gefttb^ 
jaen in yrigB, for the purpose of finding oui; wluiih of t\» 
iitigants should pay the oostsj-^few members of a Und^of 
Jury were deputed to the pecson who made the aaiignm^ 
and she, for in this case it was a woman, repeated hy w<oid^ 
month what she wished to be the disposal of the pnoperjsif;i 
and this was good evidence without either a brief to a bl«v 
zister, or a fee to the other practitioner in<the law. S&^h 
was the state of aiairs in, and for a long lame after, the seig» 
«f Mred the Gimt and Wise. 

We will also take this oppcnrtonity of looking at the fOr 
tecnal appearance of this realm of England. Whenever we 
trayd now, we seem to be in a garden, of to be nipi^ 
whirled along throngh asnccesaion of model faims^ or genUla* 
men's private domains. BeaotifQl rivers wind through futile 
valleys, and hiUs raise up their undulating sides, covensd wsiUi 
yellow com, (x green with rich pasture. If woods are visible 
in the landscape, they are so placed as only to shelter the 
Mds near them, and not to shadow them from the sun. Yil* 
lages send up their peaceful smoke into the evening sky, and 
from the church tower comes pealing the softened sound 4)f 
bells. There is a feeling of cahn and security spread over ithe 
3irhoIe land, and it seems, indeed, like the favoured spot de* 
picted by the poets, where wars and battles, and the hostile 
tramp of armed invaders, are unknown. But a thousand years 
ago the sceii« was very different. Though large tracts of 
ooimtry were abready cleared, still the general character of the 
land was savage and unreclaimed. A line of forests and 
marshes stretched from end to end of the kingdom; there 
were no roads, except the four great lines of communication 
left by the Eomans ; with diffitfolty and danger a traveller 
found his way from burgh to burgh; wolves and other wild 
animals howled round him in the night ; and it was only when 
he made good his journey to the neighbourhood of some 
flourishing town, or rich monastery, that any signs of civiliza^ 
tion presented themselves. More than a half of the sur&ee 
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of England was munhabitable. Lakes spread over expanses 
of nndrabed land that now feed millions of people. Slight 
eloTations that now command a view of fruitful and extensive 
plains were then desolate islands rising in a sea of inland 
water. Cambridgeshire, Ely, and the half of Lincoln were 
dotted here and there with patches of firm ground, but the 
principal part of them consisted of marshes or ponds. Boats 
of a curioos shape are now found embedded in the low lands 
of almost all our counties, which performed voyages or 
perhaps were wrecked in storms, where now no standing 
water is to be seen. Elvers, that now keep within their 
banks, and act as the natural drainage of a whole district, 
' overflowed the surrounding soil, and forced the inhabitants 
into the hills. Li the cleared spaces of the original forest 
rose villages with no communication with each other; the 
advantages of combination were not known; or migration 
from their original position was impossible ; and this inca- 
pacity of removing from place to place brings us to the most 
curious institution of which we find any notice in the Anglo- 
Saxon times. Historians have mentioned that slavery, in all 
its naked deformity, existed to a great extent in this land ; 
and it is impossible to deny that proofs of it are to be found 
in the Saxon laws, and at much later periods of our history. 
But that this institution did not last long is quite certain : 
and it has probably been confused with the milder form of it 
which is known as Prsedial servitude. Now, the difference 
between these two is very great. The slave could be sold at 
the caprice of his master, torn from any family ties he had 
established, and, in fact, was looked upon as a grazier looks 
upon his ox or his sheep— a matter of bargain and ssie. Not 
so with the Saxon thrall. He could not be sold separately 
from the land where he laboured, and on which his hut was 
built ; he could not be torn from his family, but, in fact, fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the estate on which he lived; for, as 
the thrall could not be sold without the estate, so the estate 
could not be sold without the thrall. And the hardship of 
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tSiis was more apparent than real, and did not differ much 
from the state of affairs within our own recollection, when the 
labourer on a property found little difference when tlie pro- 
perty changed hands, but laboured on for the squire as he had 
for Sir John, or for Farmer Smith as he had for Farmer 
Brown. At that time his sphere of employment was limited 
to his parish, and in the Anglo-Saxon period his residence was 
limited to the property on which he worked. It is to this 
cause we must attribute the enormous number of hamlets 
which we are told existed at this time. They tell us there 
were more parishes then than now, and as many tow^ns. The 
population, at the highest computation, was a miUion and a 
half, and the most crowded of their cities, we know, had fewer 
inhabitants than many an humble village. Long after Alfred's 
time we read of only forty-two persons as resident in Dover, 
forty-six in St. Alban's, nine in Bedford, and ten in Bristol ; 
and even if we accept these as heads of families, and repre- 
senting five or six free individuals in each, we find a very 
scanty population after all. Everything was called a town 
that had a mud wall or wet ditch drawn round it for defence. 
A solitary farm, if so protected, was therefore called a town ; 
a collection of five or six cottages constituted a town of some 
importance; and where it achieved the establishment of a 
market, or any other mark of self-government, such as the in- 
corporation of the tradirg community, it rose into ths dignity 
of a borough, and stood up for its privileges against encroach- 
ing neighbours, or even ambitious kings. We see, then, what 
a different land this was from what it is; and it will be 
always useful to remember from what point we sprang, for the 
reclsdming and settlement of England was very gradual. We 
shall hear, as we proceed, of Bobin Hood and his men living 
unmolested in the great forests that existed even in the time 
of King John; but there was no district at the time we now 
speak of that could not furnish inaccessible retreats from the 
invader, or secure lurking-places for the outlaw or malefactor. 
A new elemeub had ^Mely been added to the English popola- 
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iion, by the tordble setUement aonong them of a great eolony 
of Danes; a people scarcely inore advanoed thantbe oxiginal 
invaders liad been, bnt with a truer understaadiDg of the 
strength that arises from union. In the oouxse of a veiy short 
time they had made good their title to a oonsideirable portion 
of the soil. A great part of the east coast from Essex np to 
Edinbn]^ acknowledged their right ; and, though for awhilf ) 
they submitted to the authority of Alfred, they felt themselTef ! 
in a few years after his death so powerful, that they determmed 
to have a king of their own race to rule oyer the whole of 
England. These Danes, or Northmen, or men of the n(»th, have 
had a very strange inHuence on the couxse of human aSairs. 
Originally they sent out the Saxon to oonqiiAr and settle in 
this island. After a cessation of several hundred years, they 
again sent forth their swarms of pirates and invaders ; one 
swarm took to England, and we have seen how they made 
themselves at home. The other took to Eranoe, and were no 
less successful in making a settlem^ there. When the 
strangers landed here, the language of the Saxous had so little 
changed during their English sojourn, that they understood 
the Northmen's words. They were, in fact, the same people, aa 
we are with the Americans, and probably found the less di£> 
culty on this account in making their quarters good. But 
they do not seem to have been burdened with much family 
affection for their English cousins. They sailed up every na* 
vigable river, slew every inhabitant, and stole every horse and 
sheep they could lay their hands on. They burnt the towns» 
sacked the monasteries, having no regard for popes or cardinals; 
and not being very strong theologians, or good at a logical 
discussion, they generally proved themselves to have the best 
of the argument, by knocking out the brains of any Christian 
they encountered with a brick-bat, or burning the Monks and 
Abbots along with the convent they inhabited. Bat resis-> 
tance was at last organised against them. Battles were fought 
with various success, and gradually the same process took 
place on them that had taken plaoe on thoir predecessors. 



They ces^ed to be lieatliena, and iMjcame Christiaos ; thej 
ceased to be Panes, and became as Englislx as the otherGi. 
Their own regulations and mode of govenunent they still re- 
tained ; and as they and their descendants added fresh blood 
to the English population; so their manners and customs gave 
new features to the English law. The final settlement of the 
Northmen we cannot date earlier than the last part of th& 
tenth century, when the utmost effort of the Saxon was no 
longer to chase them away, but to subdue them. They had 
taken root, and might be pruned or trained, but could not be 
eradicated. This struggle, tjierefore, lasted a century and a- 
half, with alternations of conquest and defeat, — ^from the tim& 
that the two last expeditions left the Danish shores till a Dane 
ascended the English throne in the person of Canute the 
Great. 

We will look at the rest of their adventures in a short time ; 
but, meanwhile, let us inquire what has become of the other 
detachment who betook themsel7es to the shores of Erance. 
Up the beautiful indentation where the Seine pours its watera 
into the seai, and where Havre now stands, the pirates' standard 
advanced. They landed, and fought, and burnt, and stole, as 
their brothers had done on this side, till finally they fixed their 
tents in Kouen, and took possession of all the surrounding 
country. Baoul, or EoUo, as it afterwards was pronounced, 
was the leader of this expedition, and showed as much wisdom 
in his proceedings towards the conquered people as he had 
shown courage and strength in the battle. He protected the 
oppressed, -and soon persuaded the inhabitants of Eouen that 
it was better for them to be under a powerful and just ehief, 
than to be at the mercy of their own weak and injudicious 
king. A few years brought both parties to an agreement. The 
Norseman, KoUo, professed a nominal submission to the king 
of France, — and the king resigned to him in fuU sovereignty 
all the land he had conquered, under the title of Duke. This, 
from the name of the Northmen, was called Normandy, and 
only the British Channel divided them from their countrymetv 
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in Euglaud. Bat they proved of a more flexible natnre than 
the English tribe. They lost their rough old language in a 
very few years, and adopted the French tongue ; and so com- 
plete was the change, that when a grand-nephew of Rollo came 
to visit his cousins forty years after their settlement, he could 
not understand a word that was said to him, nor was he under- 
stood by them. We shall, therefore, not be surprised that the 
very memory of their first arrival soon died out, the rugged 
rocks of Norway or Denmark were forgotten, and no friendly 
intercourse was kept up with their countrymen, either here or 
in the north. But in a hundred and fifty or sixty years, we 
find the Norman colony making war on the English one, one 
set having turned into firm and stout Anglo-Saxons, — ^the other 
fipeaking French, and each hating and despising the other with 
all their might. 

And now we begin to get into the daylight of history, where 
every action is seen, and individual features are distioguished. 
We have had a midnight view of the Eoman period, lighted 
only by a few stars, and a scattered watch tower here and 
there ; the morning begins to break with a grey and uncertain 
light over the period of the Saxon possession ; but now the 
sun is above the hills, and we see Saxon, and Dane, and Norse- 
man, constituting one united English people, on one side ; and 
on the other, we see the glanciog of the helmet and spear 
among the ranks of the Norman chivaky, in the grand old town 
•of Bx)uen. 

It is now 813 years ago— a thousand and forty-one years 
-since the birth of Christ — Canute, the Danish king of England, 
has died ; his son, Harold Harefoot, has also died ; his son, 
Hardicanute, after a life of cruelty and vice, dies with the wine- 
-cup in his hand ; and the question now is, who is to be king of 
England. Edward, the son of Ethelred, the last Saxon monarch 
was alive, but he had been educated in the court of the duke of 
Normandy, whosesisterEmmahadbeenEthelred'swife. Edward, 
the heir of England was, therefore, first cousin to* William, the 
heir of Normandy. A weak, spiritless, and very superstitious 
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youbli was Edward, and we can imagine wliat power was exercised 
over lus feeble mind by such a strong, overbearing, self-willed, 
and politic prince as William. More Norman, in fact, than 
English, Edward felt as if he were in a foreign land when he 
mounted the English throne. The great supporters of his claims 
were the famous Saxon Earl Godwin and his sons, who had ac- 
quired almost undisputed power in the country ; and from all 
we can make out even of the hostile reports of the opposite 
party, with some vices they had great virtues, — and above all, 
were thorough Englishmen, and determined to resist any foreign 
attack. Edward, the undoubted heir of the Saxon line, was, 
in spite of his foreign education, their chosen chief, and on 
summoning him to take possession of the kingdom, they added 
a proviso that he should bring a very limited number of 
Normans in his train. Some historians add that Grodwin made 
another stipulation that he should marry his daughter Edith; 
but whether by stipulation or not, it is certain this latter 
event took place, and the interest of Godwin was now united 
to the crown by the ties of family affection. But years 
passed on, Godwin died, and Harold, his second and most able 
son, succeeded to his place as chief counsellor of the king and 
chief favourite of the people. In the full force of manhood, 
beautiful and brave, free in his manner, generous in his nature, 
and endowed with enormous wealth and power, it is no wonder 
he attracted such affection in one quarter, and awakened fears 
and uneasiness in the other. If this crown had been altogether 
elective, there is no doubt that Harold would have been 
unanimously chosen king, and as Edward had no children, and 
was of a sickly habit of body, the chances of his attaining that 
dignity were neither small nor remote. William, the young 
Duke of Normandy, came over to visit his cousin, king Ed- 
ward. During this visit a friendship was established between 
him and the great English earl. Eut other things entered 
into the policy of the cautious William. He persuaded the 
pusillanimous Edward to appoint him his heir, and though he 
kept this transaction secret, he relied greatly on its etfeci in 
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•case of the king's death. In a short time Harold set off for 
Normandy, to return the visit of his friend and obtain the 
release of some of his kindred, who were retained as hostages. 
Ill this he succeeded ; but one day when he and William were 
together — ^whether by threats or simply by deception is not 
known — ^he got Harold persuaded to swear to give no oppo- 
sition to his succession at the death of Edward. Harold 
stretched out his hand as he took the oath, and William had 
cunningly placed upon the table at which they stood, a basket 
Med with the bones of saints and other holy relics, and 
Harold, who was not free from the superstition of the time, 
felt that a trick had been played upon him, and that the oath 
or promise had deeper sanctions than he had intended. As 
Harold maintained that the promise was forced from him by 
the exigencies of his situation, unarmed and powerless in the 
hands of a bold and unscrupulous politician, he would not be 
held bound by it in any court either of equity or law. But 
the church in those days was rigorous in exacting the execu- 
tion of any promise made in presence of samts* bones, and 
held him bound imder threat of the thunders of her condem- 
nation. Harold returned to England, saw the castles of the 
land assigned to the keeping of Norman lords, — ^the churches, 
monasteries, and bishoprics, given to Norman priests, — ^the 
offices of the court filled by Norman spies ; and he looked 
forward with gloomy apprehension to the gradual weakness of 
the king, and the slavery and degradation of his country. A 
feeble spark of patriotism glimmered for a moment in the 
heart of the dying Edward. He called his sages round him, 
and appointed Harold his successor. But this appointment, 
of little enougu value in itseU, was counterbalanced by other 
considerations. There was the oath of Harold to maintain 
the cause of William, — ^there was the previous appointment of 
that prince, perhaps in a more formal manner, by the same 
king, — ^there was the existence of the direct representative of 
the lineal branch in the person of Edgar Atheling, — ^the fear 
of offending the powerful and warlike Duke of Normandy, and 
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the orerwiiekDiDg influence of the church of Home. So 
Edward died, and the countiy lay like a wounded bird at the 
mercj of eveiy hand. Harold came forward, told the assem* 
bled states that the oath he had giyen was iawalid^ because 
improperly obtained ; that if they chose to elect him king he 
would beWe as befitted that office, that is, he would do jus- 
tice to every Englishman^ high or low, and defend the country 
from aU invaders, from the Banish pirates to his holiness the 
pope» The states consuEed, and in consideration of the con- 
dition of the country, chose Harold king. Harold put on th« 
crown, swore to do justly and to love mercy, mounted his 
battle-horse, drew his sword, and prepared for a tremendous 
encounter with his Norman rival' and his allies. These allies 
were great and powerful. Every knight throughout the ex- 
tent of Europe that had run through his land, and was allured 
by the booty to be obtained,— eveiy ragged serving-man that 
wished to make a' short cut to fortune,— every broken-down 
lord that wished to replenish his coffers, — and all the wild 
epirita of the time that wished to have fighting for fighting's 
flake, aU went to the baaaners of the Norman. Erom all 
quarters— from Italy and Hungary, from Spain and Germany, 
thousands found their way to the banks of the Seine. Ships 
were provided, and horses, and swords, and shields in enormous 
qtEantities, and all were paid by promissory notes on the future 
conquest of England. Any rich abbot that furnished the 
required number of men-at-arms, or suits of armour, got a 
written promise of a still richer abbey in Huntingdon or Ely. 
Any iHshop thai; mortgaged his see to benefit the expedition, 
had a rich old Saxon cathedral promised him when they suc- 
ceeded. And some of those members of the church militanl 
aetuaily enlisted as warriors, and fought with a good deal more 
heartiness than they prayed. It was a erusade against the 
unbelieving English, for they grudged Peter's pence to Bom^, 
had married clergymen in their parishes, and winked in a veiy 
l^olite maaxDSX when th^ were told of any monkish misaxsle 
out of the oommoB way. Baaiiers with lidi devices weze 
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sent to the Norman camp : among the rest came one blest in 
great ceremony by the pope himself, and in this consecrated 
banner was enclosed one of the hairs of St. Peter, which it 
was thought would have a momentous effect in the conquest 
of England. 

Nor were the preparations of Harold less spirited or exten- 
sive. The land was alive with military preparations. Off the 
coast cruised an enormous fleet of upwards of 2000 vessels of 
aU sizes ; and if he had had the good fortune to be as well 
acquainted with Shakspeare as we are, he might have said, 

*' Nought shall make us rae, 
If England to itsqlf do rest bnt trae." 

But England did not continue united. A discontented and 
disgraced brother of Harold^ who had been banished for his 
crimes, had succeeded in exciting the cupidity of a fresh batch 
of northern pirates, and at the very time when Harold's eyes 
were intently fixed on the coasts of France and Normandy, he 
heard that an enormous army of Norwegians had landed on 
the coast of York. Not a moment was to be lost. If he 
allowed tlus fresh invasion to take root, he felt there would be 
two enemies on him at once. He made his calculations as to 
time and distance, gathered his vessels together on the 
eastern shore, embarked his troops, hoisted all sail, and burst 
upon the camp of the invading Northmen like a wolf on the 
fold. Terrible was the slaughter — ^great was the surprise, 
and the victory complete. 

But Harold was in Yorkshire, a long way from the point of 
attack, and William was ready to emoark. This was the 
month of October; Harold, fatigued and wounded, was re- 
posing for a few days in York. William had put to sea with 
all his fleet, and unseen, at all events unopposed, landed 50,000 
horse and 10,000 foot near where Hastings now is, on the 
coast of Sussex. The news was told to Harold. In a moment 
he was in the saddle, his army in march, his standard in the 
air; and hot the great battle was to be fought that should 
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settle the fate of England. Cautious, wise, and politic, 
William's first proceeding was to thi*ow up entrenchments for 
his men, and place his ships in safety. He then sent out 
proclamations to the people announcing his claims as legal 
heir, under the nomination of the late king Edward, But 
while he waited to see the effect of his address, Harold and 
the English array made prodigious efforts to reach the South. 
Their loss had been considerable in tlieir battle with the 
Norwegians, the march was long and tiresome, and when, at 
last, on the evening of the 13th, the first Unes of the English 
came into view of the invaders, they were struck with the 
toilwom look of the men, and the tattered condition of the 
flags. But nothing could keep Harold from coming to close 
quarters. His counsellors advised him to rest his troops ; he 
would not rest an hour; — ^to retire himself, from the battle, and 
not risk his life ; he determined to fight in the first rank, and 
slay the invaders with liis own hand. The same spirit per- 
vaded all the force. Their victory over the northern enemy 
gave them too great a confidence in their own powers. Fight 
^ey would, whether tired or fresh, whether many or few. 
All night long the songs of revelry and triumph resounded in 
the English camp. In the Norman there were prayers by all 
the priests, and a solemn silence throughout the hosts. When 
morning came, William, with bare head, received the sacra- 
ment in the open air ; and the first advance was made amidst 
a shout, such as often since that time, proceeding from the 
united descendants of both those armies, has shaken the 
mailed warriors of Napoleon, and scattered the light chivalry 
of Hindostan. The battle began with a shower of arrows, 
which the English returned with prodigious blows with their 
battle-axes, that shivered the scale-armour of the Normans as 
if it were made of glass. At one time William's horse was 
killed, and the Normans began to fly. He mounted another 
charger, and rallied them by ridmg through their ranks 
without his helmet, and showing he was safe. Wherever the 
Noznuui line yielded, the impetuous English broke through; 
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and William directed a portion of bis army to pretend to gi?e 
way. With a great shont, forth rashed the English spearmen 
to complete the victory; but when they had pursued the 
fugitives to the appointed ambuscade, a strong reinforcement 
came to the rescue ; the Normans turned, and a great slaughter 
took place on both sides. At last, the pursuers were over- 
powered, and in their turn commenced a retreat. At thift 
moment Harold was preparing to gallop to their assistance, 
and had gathered his immediate guards about him, when an 
BROW, shot from an unknown hand, probably parting at random 
from a Norman bow, entered his eye and pierced him to the 
hndUi In a moment he was dead, and the Normans, seeing & 
confusion near the Boyal Standard, where they knew Harold 
was placed, pressed forward in overwhelming nnnbers. Thou- 
sands flew to the attack, thousands flew to the defence, and 
soon the body of the king was hidden under the heaps of 
slain. The original spectators of his wound had perished, and 
both parties were ignorant of his fate. But a romour went 
abroad that Harold was killed ; his pennon had vanished from 
the front of the battle ; he was nowhere to be seen. The idea 
of his flight was impossible, and the English began to despair, 
for what did they fight if Harold was not their king ? Night 
eame on in the midst of this confusion, and though the 
stru^le continued, it was faint and spiritless; and, at last,, 
when darkness fell down like a funeral pall upon the field, the 
tictory was dedded more by the loss of the English chief than 
the want of English courage. 

That memorable 14th of October saw the end of the Saxon 
line of our native monarchs. New men became the lords of 
the English soil, new manners were introduced, and this 
country entered on a fresh career, combining into one the 
qualities of the two populations which now divided her soil,^ 
the solid worth of the Anglo-Saxon, the energy and per- 
severance of the Anglo-Norman; a career which has abready 
carried her hinguage, laws, and literature to the Pacific and 



the Himalayas, to (he ^d deserts of the northern circle, and 
to the islands in the Indian Seas, and which, with God's 
blessing, shall not cease, till English loye of freedom shall 
spread over the world, and the knowledge of Christianity shall 
oorer the earth as the waters coyer the sea. 
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CHAPTER n. 

William I., 10««. ^ William n., 1087. — Hkhrt I., 1100.— 
Stephen, 1135.— Henrt II., 1154.— Bichabd I., 1189. — John, 
1199— Henbt III., 1216. 

Ouulast historical inquiij ended with the death of the English 
Harold, and the consequent victory of William and the Nor- 
mans. It is strange, though nearly 800 years have elapsed, 
and we are all descended as much from one people as the 
other, that party feeling has not died out when wc contem- 
plate these transactions. A patriotic glow enters our hearts 
when we hear of the nohle resist.ance of the Saxons, and I 
believe few people in England now read the account of the 
battle of Hastings, without an involunt^uy feeling of regret 
that the result was not different. The cause of this is, in the 
first place, the sympathy that naturally arises in all generous 
minds with a nation that is attacked, and defends its inde- 
pendence with courage, — and secondly, in this particular 
instance, because, of the two contending nations here, one 
had like ourselves been bom and bred within the four 
seas, and the other were foreigners — one spoke English, and 
the other French. The very names of the localities have a 
home sound in them that makes it very disagreeable to us to 
have them coupled with defeat. Pevensey — ^Battle Abbey — 
Hastings — ^Wallingford— Oxford — ^London : it is certainly very 
unpleasant to hear of hostile armies marching through such 
well-known places, levying contributions on the inhabitants, 
and exercising the other rights of military occupation and 
conquest. 

William the Conqueror may be said to have taken pos- 
session of this kingdom on the death of Hiarold, in October 
1066. But he was too politic to irritate the pride of the 
English people by c1aimin|» the crown in right of his victory; 
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he, therefore, dwelt exclusively on the appointment of Ed- 
ward, and proclaimed himself the legal heir. The laws of 
descent were at that time so uncertain, that aU that seemr 
to have been settled with regard even to a royal inheritance 
was, that one of the royal family should be chosen to succeed, 
without the choice being limited to the eldest son, or what we 
shoidd now call the nearest in blood. To this extent, in those 
ancient days, this was 'an elective monarchy; and it shows 
how finiily this idea had taken root, that the conqueror of the 
only army that could have offered him resistance, — ^the chief 
of an expedition consisting of 60,000 armed men, flushed with 
success, and actually in possession of the land, went through 
the form of asking the people to ratify his elevation to the 
throne; and at his coronation received from the assembled 
crowds, in the great hall at Westminster, their consent to his 
election, and in return swore to maintain their rights and pri- 
vileges, and the laws under which they had hitherto lived. 
This mutual contract is still entered into at the coronation of 
our kings, — a needless ceremony, some may say, in the present 
state of our constitution, — ^but by no means useless as a 
memorial to both parties, that the liberties of the one are as 
sacred and unassailable as the crown and sceptre of the other. 
Many comets of the yeomanry, captains of the militia, and 
other great military authorities, have expressed their surprise at 
the pusillanimity of the English in submitting to the Norman 
rule. But where in those days was the dashing troop of 
agricultural heroes, mounted on Dobbins and Jowlers, and 
armed, according to the heroic ballad, with long sword, saddle, 
bridle, &c., to rush upon the invaders, and slaughtering them 
in one character with the sword, make use of them in the 
other by manuring their fields with the corses of the slain ? 
Where was the bold militia^ its country's pride, to scatter 
terror in the hostile ranks -^ which, as fear, they say, is as 
contagious as fever, they might probably have done if they 
had got near enough to convey the infection ? But, in sober 
seriousness, what was to be done? Many of the strongholds 
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ol the comtizxTrrae tmder the cominaiLd of Noimaa offieers ; 
«hnost all the panshes were possessed by Nonaan priests ; 
Hastings had be^ fatal to the greater nnmber of the true 
Anglo-Saxoa nobdHty and genlay; WHliam was Growned 
king, — his companions still at his side ; the pope triumphant 
on the snccess of the expedition, — the people^ as we saw« 
scattered in minnte populations all over the conntiy, — no 
leader, no coml»]!iation» no arms, and no object, — ^is it a 
wcmder that no effort was made to shake off a yoke whibh they 
had not yet beg^ to feel, or to resist a new monarch who 
had been acknowledged heir to the throne, and had promised 
them to goTem according to law? For some time William 
was true to his word, and ministered a severe but equal 
justice to all his subjects. But whether his temper was 
soared, or a change of poHcy was forced on him by his 
Imngry companions, a few years converted him into a tyrant 
as hatefal and unjust as any recorded in history. The original 
inhabitants were oppressed and ruined — ^men were reduced to 
work as common labourers on the lands they had owned. 
Englisk hdresses were given in marriage to sutlers of thd 
oamp, and an iron cham of despotism was spread over the 
whi^e land by the introduction of an institution of which the 
ecHmnencement may be traced to the origioal Scandinavian 
seats of the Norsemen, both Saxons and Normans, but which 
we owe in its perfection to the policy and ambition of Wil- 
liam. This is the feudal system ; and as we hear every day 
some allusion to it, either in praise or blame, let us make ont^ 
as well as we are able, what it was, and what the principles on 
which it was based. The chief characteristic of this system was 
the tenure of land. By a legal fiction, the whole of a kingdom 
was first vested in the king. By means of this fiction the king 
was enabled to reward his followers, and secure their fidelity by 
grants of land; and accordingly we find large tracts of country 
QOKveyed to the Norman adventurers, subject only to certain 
services to be rendered in consideration of the grants These 
9farFices wore aasistanoe in war, the maintenance of a body of 
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Tetaisfirs, small or laxge in proportion to tlie estate, suppoii 
agamst the king's enemies, and general obedience to his oom- 
maads. If any of these conditions were violated, the holdar 
was deprived of his ''fend," — ^that is, land held on these i 
ditions, and the estate revetted to the king. But thi» 
not all, for originally these holders of fends had the power of 
snb-dividisg them, and assigning portions of the estate held 
under the king to other persons who held on similar conditions 
under them. The whole of this kingdom, in a very few yeari^ 
was parcelled out into baronial holdings, or manors, within the 
limits of which the lords were almost despotic. They had in 
many cases power of life and death in their private courts, 
and executed justice in thdr own names. Being ahnost freed 
from the restrictions of ordinary law, they had no superior 
except the king alone, and that not in his capacity of chief 
magistrate of a nation, but as suzerain lord, to whom thej 
had rendered homage. In the same manner the holder of an 
inferior estate was only bound to his immediate superior, and 
if he executed the terms of the contract between them, had no 
other enemy to fear. Let us see what the effect of this 
constitution was when first introduced here. Manors, or 
baronial holdings, were given to the Norman leaders in aH 
parts of the lan£ Eobert, Earl of Mortagne, for instance, pos- 
sessed 248 manors in Cornwall, 54 in Sussex, 196 in Yorkshire, 
and 95 in Northamptoniriiire, besides many in other countiea. 
In consideration of these, this Bx)bert, who seems to have 
taken amazingly good care of himself, was bound to maintain 
for the king's service as many mounted men as there were 
knight's fees upon his manors. Now, a knighfs fee is con* 
sidered to have been two or two and a half hides of land, and 
a hide was 125 acres ; so that, for every 300 or 400 acres, 
a horse and man were to be maintained. The ceremony of 
homage was very solemn. Bobert, our acquaintance, the 
possessor of so many feuds, would go to the king, seated on 
his throne in the great hall of the palace, and, kneeling before 
.him, would put both his hands clasped together within thf 
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King's hands, and in that attitude would take the following 
oath: — "I become your liege man of life and limb and of 
earthly worship ; and faith and troth I shall bear nnto you to 
live and die, against all mamier of folk ; so help me God." 
He was now in full possession of all the rights and privileges 
of his manors ; but finding it impossible to look after so many 
properties himself, he would summon into his great hall as 
many of his favourite officers as he chose, and, bestowing 
upon them certain portions of those manors — say ten knight's 
fees upon each — he would hold them bound to produce, in his 
service or the king's, a mounted man for each fee; and 
enclosing within his two hands the clasped hands of the re- 
cipient, he would receive the following declaration: — "I 
become your man from this day forward of hfe, limb, and 
cartldy honour; I will be true and faithful to you, and bear 
to you faith for the lands I hold of you, saving my faith to 
our lord the king and his heirs." After thb the recipient, 
who had now become his subtenant, received a kiss from his 
lord, and took the oath of fealty : — " Hear this, my lord, that 
I will be faithful and loyal to you, and will bear to you faith 
for the tenements I hold of you, and will loyally perform 
the customs and services which I owe to you at the terms 
assigned; so help me God and His Saints." Now of these 
knight's fees there were established at the conquest 60,215 
—a prodigious amount, when we consider that they repre- 
sented an equal number of men-at-arms, mounted on good 
horses, commanded by their own chiefs, and capable of being 
called out at a moment's notice. What chance had the dis* 
united and dispossessed English against this wonderful com- 
bination of their oppressors? There was only this, — ^that 
though the holders of the knight's fees were Normans, pro- 
bably in a great many instances the person maintained by 
them was an English yeoman. The Norman was only bound 
to serve, as it were, by his substitute, as was the case in 
drawing for the militia ; and when that substitute, an Anglo- 
Saxon by birth, found a good horse under him, a stout shield 
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npon his ann» and a sharp sword in liis hand, he would be 
very apt to forget that he was here in the character of one of 
the invaders, and woidd be more likely to remember that his 
title to the soil was prior to his commander's. But there 
were other privileges attached to the possession of a manor, 
that made the yoke intolerable. As the king, in case of one 
of his chief tenants dying and leaving an infant son, could 
sell not only the custody of the orphan so left to his guardian- 
ship, but the usufruct of his land also, for the best price he 
could get, so the lord of the manor had a right to sell his 
female ward — that is, the heiress of any of his wealthy vassals 
— ^not exactly into slavery, but into marriage with the highest 
bidder; and as the generality of those vassals were Normans, 
they soon found themselves as much aggrieved by this right 
as the English by the other oppressions of feudal power. 
Nor in the rapacious marketing of brides did tlie unlucky 
widow escape. Contrary to what is thought the universal 
inclination of the modem possessors of that name, we read in 
ancient records of widows paying large fines to their feudal 
chiefs for leave not to marry at all ! But this is perhaps not 
so common as the other class of cases, where we find them 
paying exorbitant bribes for leave to marry the persons they 
like, and jilt the unacceptable wooer. These and other 
iniquitous provisions must gradually have indisposed the mind 
of the nation to the mamtenance of feudalism in its literal 
strictness ; so tyranny, as usual, sowed the seeds of its own 
destruction. And yet it is strange that these powers and 
privileges were not finally abrogated by statute for a period 
of 600 years ! Such was the feudal system, wliich, in its 
final result, came to the same thing as a standing army 
encamped in a conquered country — ^a net-work of military 
power so spread over the whole land that resistance to it was 
impossible— a system by which the powerful were placed 
nearly above the law, and the lowly only gained protection for 
life and limb by unlimited submission. Yet time, that 
mellows aU things, and throws masses of green ivy over the 
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rough Trails of aa old baronial fartreas, iraa not without itB 
aoftening effects even on sucli an institation as this. There 
■grew up, in the course of time, between the feudaL lord and 
the inhabitant of his precinct a feeling of mutual dependence. 
If protection was denied on one side allegiance was with- 
drawn on the other, till' at last what had been a legal right of 
the king with regard to his lords, and of them with regard to 
their vassals, took the milder guise of a reciprocal contract ; 
and, where compulsory personal service had not been formallj 
commuted into a fixed money payment imder the name o£ 
scutage — that is, the support of a shield or soldier — ^we find 
that regular bargains were entered into to serve with so many 
men, and for as long and at such rate of payment as the 
parties by indenture agreed. But though the practice was 
thus altered, "the principle," as Lord Lyttleton says, in his 
"History of Henry 11.," "of knight's service due by the 
nature of the feudal policy from the possession of militaiy 
tenures remained much the same from the reign of William L 
to that of Henry YIL, nay, even till Charles IL abolished 
those tenures." 

The Porest laws were introduced at the same time as the 
feudal system ; and, in order to make room for the boars and 
deer he so much delighted in hunting, William carried fire 
and sword, as if in an enemy's country, throughout the New 
Porest. He burned villages, uprooted crops, and left the 
whole district such a scene of desolation that nature, with all 
her wondrous power of hiding the devastations of man, could 
not obliterate the marks of that terrible invasion for many, 
many years. When his son, William Kufus, was killed by an 
arrow in the New Forest, and, long after, when his grandson 
Eobert was slain in the same place by dashing his head upon 
a tree, the English looked on both these incidents as provi- 
<dential punishments for the sorrow and suffering he had 
caused their ancestors in the enlargement of the forest 
bounds. It wHl give some idea of the zeal of tins Nimrod in 
hifl favourite pursuit^ and also of the Taloe he put upon his 
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sxibjects' litres, lini the fine for killing a deer was greater thaiL 
tiuct for killing a man. 

"When Williant— vhom historians agree in considering a 
great king, because he was successful, but cannot deny to hayo- 
been a tyrant, for he was hated by both the nations he ruled— 
died in the year 1087, he left three sons, Robert, William, 
and Henry. Robert, the eldest, became Duke of Normandy, 
the original family inhentance; but was anticipated in his 
hopes of England by his next brother, William, called from the 
colour of his hair Rufus, or the red. [a.d. 1087.] This prince, 
being of a more ambitious and enterprising character than 
his brother, ascended the English throne, and, fortunately for 
his subjects^ retained to the last a perfect recollection of the 
inadequacy of his title. Throughout the history of England, 
we shall always find that a blot on the title to the crown has 
been a help to the happiness of the subject : and the reason 
is very clear. The usurper is bound to make up in justice and 
equity what he wants in law. To strengthen himself against 
competition, he must enlist the people in his cause. We 
therefore find that the greatest advances towards liberty were 
always made under kings with a disputed succession, or a rebel- 
lious nobility. When William Rufus died by Tyrell's arrow— 
the incident of the attendant's arrow glancing from a tree and 
tilling the "King, is known to all — he was succeeded [a.i>. 1100.] 
by his youngest brother, Henry 1., a usurper no less than the 
other, — ^for the eldest brother, Robert, was still alive, — and the 
people, as usual, reaped the benefit. Guilds began to be insti- 
tuted ; charters of incorporation and liberty were given to the 
towns, and justice was more equally administered. Trade, that 
unfajling mother of civilization and fireedom, rose into impor- 
tance; aad the kingdom, under a vigorous and just, though 
harsh and ambitious sovereign, was great, powerful, and in many 
respects happy. Henry L, the Conqueror's youngest son, died 
in the year 11S5, leaving no surviving child except a daughter, 
Matilda^ who had been married to the Emperor of Germany, 
and on his death to the Earl>of Anjou, now a small province 
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of France, but then a separate and independent state. The 
idea of all those mounted men and iron-coated warriors fol- 
lowing the standard of a woman was degrading to the knightly 
character ; and they looked about for some other member of 
the Conqueror's family to place at their head. This they found 
[a.d. 1135.] in the person of Stephen, a grandson of William 
through his daughter Adela; and Stephen, nothing loath, 
took possession of the crown, and prepared to defend it 
against all opponents. Matilda was just as ready to fight as 
he was, and in all respects, except the beard, was a numlier 
character than her rival. No kingdom was ever so harassed 
with contending factions, and torn to pieces by civil war as 
England, during the reign, or rather the chaos, of Stephen. 
At one time Matilda conquered, governed in her own name at 
Westminster, and kept Stephen a prisoner in her castle at 
Bristol. At another time Stephen, who had been released, 
got the upper hand, and she escaped with her life by sliding 
down a wall, walking six miles in the dark among the snow, 
and leaving the kingdom to itself. The nation grew tired of 
this ; the nobility were diminished by death and banishment 
to half their number ; the peasantry died of positive starva- 
tion : and there was a sort of peace, because there was no- 
body left to quarrel. So, as Matilda had a son who had given 
promise of great and noble qualities, and Stephen was worn 
out with the struggles and vicissitudes of so many years, a 
meeting of both factions took place. Matilda was left in a 
foreign land ; Stephen preserved the name and pre-eminence of 
IfiTig for the remainder of his life ; and Henry,' — afterwards 
Hemy 11., — ^was associated with him in the government, and in 
reahty held aU the power in his hands. It looks like an ac- 
count of the fights and slaughters of some savage tribes in 
Africa, the description of those wretched nineteen years. This 
is a passage from the Saxon Chronicle, and what a picture of 
desolation it draws : — "The nobles and bishops built castles, 
and filled them with devilish and wicked men, and oppressed 
the people cruelly, torturing mea for their money. They im- 
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posed taxes upon towns, and when they had exhausted them 
of everything, set them on fire. You might travel a day, and 
not find one man living in a town, nor any land in cultivation. 
Never did the country suffer greater evils. If two or three 
men were seen riding up to a town, all the inhabitants left it, 
taking them for plunderers. And this lasted, growing worse 
and worse, throughout Stephen's reign. Men said openly 
that Christ and his saints were asleep.'' 

But better times were at hand, for in 11 Si Stephen died, 
and Henry, then in his 23rd year, was undisputed king, both 
in power and name. He was certainly the most powerful 
monarch of his time, for in addition to England he possessed 
the dukedom of Normandy, wliich was surrendered to him by 
his mother; in succession to his father, he possessed the 
countries of Anjou and Touraine, and in right of his wife he 
possessed the dukedom of Acquitaine and the county of 
Poitou ; so that, if we' look at the western side of a map of 
France, we shall see that he held the whole of that part of 
the country, with the exception of Brittany, from the river 
Somme down to the Pyrenees, — ^a much larger territory than 
was possessed by his liege lord the King of Prance, Louis the 
Seventh. But to this liege lord he did homage ; acted as his 
seneschal or lord chamberlain on state occasions ; never spoke 
to him without his head uncovered; professed himself the 
most devoted of his followers, and despised, beguiled, opposed, 
fought, and outgenerailed him whenever there was a fitting 
opportunity. Por feudal subjection seems to liave been per- 
fectly consistent with the most bitter enmity, — ^not unlike the 
ending of a modem letter, where a fiery Sir Lucius O'Trigger 
challenges a courageous Captain Bobadil to mortal combat 
with pistols at twelve paces, but has the honour to remain his 
most obedient and very humble servant. 

Tie reign of Henry II. is chiefly valuable to us for the 
stand he made against the aggressions of the Papal Churcli, 
and the great effects that flowed from the struggle between 
the ecclesiastical and civil powers. I wiU therefore pass over 
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hifi mazTiage with. Eleanor, the divorced wife of his liege locd 
and liyal, the King of !Erance, who diyoroed at the same time 
the two most important comities in his kingdom, — I will pass 
over, though with some regret, as likely to disappoint the 
loyers of romance, his youthfd loyes with Bosanumd CM ord 
— his hiding her £rom the rage of Eleanor in a bower at 
Woodstock, and the cruelty of the old queen when she had 
discovered her retreat, and forced her to drink poison from 
her own hand. His wars we will abo pass oyer, and dwell at 
a little more length on the great incident in his life — his 
quarrel with the Archbishop of Ganterbuiy . Now, with so good 
and holy a man as the present holder of that dignity, it would 
be yery difficult for a king to quaoel; or, if he did, the 
chances are fifty to one he would be in the wrong. But in 
1162 the case was different ; and as the eyent is so iar re- 
moved from the present time, and we shall merely state histo- 
rically the cause of the disputation, 1 think we can look on 
with as dispassionate a judgment as if it were a contest be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians in ancient Borne. 

There was a man in the reign of Heniy 1., a Saxon by 
origin, who traded to the East. He was taken prisoner by the 
Saracens, but having the good fortuae to be a handsome 
fellow, he pleased the eye of his master's daughter, who 
aided his escape, and he xetuzned to London. But the young 
Hahomedan had not intended to be left behind, and love, 
which we are told in the song has no wings himself, furnishes 
them in great profusion to Ids votaries ; so she fiew over half 
the world, and lighted on the banks of the Thames. A pity 
that love, who furnishes wings, cannot furnish language too; 
for the girl knew but one word of English, and that was the 
name of the Englishmftu she had saved. " Gilbert, Gilbert,'' 
from street to street, from mom to night, was her only cry; 
It soon became generally known that a dark-c(»nplexi6ned, 
fiashing-eyed, oriental-looking maiden was perambulating the 
great city, with only the word " Gilbert, Gilbert," on her lips. 
At last it reached the shop of the hero of the tale. He 
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went out, heard the well-known voice, saw the well-known 
form, took her before the priest, married her, and was th& 
father of the famous Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Gonter^ 
bury, and Saint of the Eomish Church. There had never 
been sueh a clever fellow as Thomas among the descendants^ 
of the original English before. They were therefore proud of 
him, and hailed every step in his,advancement as a compliment 
to themselves. His generosity grew with his fortunes; his 
wit was inexhaustible, and his policy and statesmanship were 
equal to his wit. The king was enraptured. Here was (v 
man who outwitted the ambassadors of all his hvals, saw 
through all their designs, raised his taies without a eomplaint 
among the people, maintained a whole regiment for the king's 
service at his own expense, fought like the bravest of hk 
knights, and kept him kughing at his jokes or staring ttt 
his learning whenever he opened his mouth. Henry gave 
him every office that fell vacant, even the Archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, though he was not a priest, and, at last, made 
him chancellor of the kingdom. There never had been two 
such friends as the chancellor and the king. One day, riding 
along the street, they saw a poor man who looked very cold^ 
'' A good coat would be a blessing to that beggar,*' said the 
king; and leasing towards the chanoellar tried to pull off hifr 
rich furred mantle to bestow it on the man. **Not so," said 
the chancelbr, "give him your own, if you insist on clothing 
him," and so» ttigging and tearing, one to take, the other to 
keep, they passed along the street ; and the poor man, we are 
to hope, was no loser in the end. Now, at this time the 
church had begun to advance extraordinary claims of sup&* 
riority above aU civil government, and the moat unruly of all 
the king's subjects were those whose duty it was to set a& 
example of obedience to the powers that be. In the agitated 
times of Stephen^ the clergy had more than shared with the 
people in the advantages IJiat are always drawn irom a weak 
or imlineal king. They had actuMly, in convocation, decided 
this to be an 6l»ctivekingdjQm,«ad that they werethe teetotal 
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The popes had claimed the temporal sovereignty of the whole 
earth, and considered kings as lieutenants under them. They 
raised tribute by their simple mandates from the English 
church as openly as the king claimed taxes; and from the 
whole nation they derived an enormous income by the impost 
of Peter's pence and other exactions, and the sale of pardons 
and indulgences. The land began to be impoverished by the 
quantity of money sent to Home; the crown bepran to be 
looked upon as inferior to the tiara, and the sceptre to be a 
mere piece of gilded wood in comparison with the crozier of 
the bishop. Hemy, who had triumphed over the king of 
Prance, and made himself master of the greatest dominions in 
Europe, was not a man to jrield without a struggle. So he 
made inquiry, and found his barons ready to support him, and 
!dl his counsellors amicus to vindicate the iudepcndence of 
ihe kingdom, and not let it be a tributai-y province to any 
foreign power, whether priest or king. But, as a master 
stroke of policy, and as enabling the genius of his chan- 
cellor, which had been shown in political negotiations, in 
actual warfare, in council, and in law, to be equally effectual 
in ecclesiastical affairs, he determined to raise his favourite 
to the still higher post of Primate of all England ; and, on a 
certain day, he had that personage made a clergyman, and on 
the following morning he was enthroned as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Earthly ambition had nothing more to offer, 
unless indeed the papacy itself, and Becket found himself 
called on, having been courtier, warrior, counsellor, ambassador, 
and chancellor, to be a saint. He resigned his chancellorship, 
wore a hair shirt next his skin, and fasted, prayed, and 
flagellated himself in atonement for the pomps and vanities to 
which he had been devoted so long. He was surrounded by 
priests and bishops, instead of the knights and lords of liis 
former household, and if he saw a friar or monk approaching, 
he dropt on his knee and asked his blessing, as more holy 
than that of other men. The church rallied round him with 
more zeal than the courtiers had done in his days of power. 
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The pope sent him his pallium, or robe of investiture 
emblematic of spiritual authority. Louis VII., in whose 
dominions, and under whose protection his holiness at thait 
time resided, was delighted with the disappointment of hisi 
rival's hopes and the weakening of his power; and Henry 
himself, who had at first tbought this was one of his old 
friend's methods of amusing him, began to have misgivings, 
and if it was a joke at all, thought it by no means worthy of 
the facetious talents of his companion. That companion was 
never more in earnest in his life. He made a claim for the 
restitution of large estates that he said had at one time 
belonged to his see. They had been held for many years by 
secular owners, and by the king himseK, and they denied his 
right. He also presented a priest to one of the king's livings, 
for he said all presentations belonged to the prerogative of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The king, and the tenant of the 
king, in whose manor the living lay, disputed this claim 
The archbishop, instead of producing his documents, excom- 
municated the tenant; that is, thundered out a sentence of 
condemnation against the man, which deprived him of all he 
possessed in this world, and all he hoped for in the next. But 
the king insisted upon the excommunication being taken o£^ 
and the man was restored to his former condition. The crisis 
of the struggle was reached when the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts came into opposition. . The clergy had insisted on 
being free from all secular tribunals, whatever their crime 
might be, and in this they were supported by the archbishop. 
One of the clergy had run away with a gentleman's daughter, 
and murdered her father. The king demanded his trial before 
the criminal court. The archbishop took him into his protec- 
tion, and said that he should only be tried by ecclesiastical 
judges and subjected to ecclesiastical punishment — censure^, 
degradation, flagellation, and penance. Henry asked what a 
murderer, or other profane villain, cared for anything but the 
gallows or the axe? He called the bishops and abbots 
together, laid lus cause before them, and asked peremptorily 
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if they wodd submit to the law ? By Becket's advice, they 
answered, " they would, saving the privilege of their order,'* 
the very point in dispute! The king dismissed them in 
anger, and summoned the temporal peers. They met at a 
village near Winchester, of the name of Clarendon, and there 
he introduced his constitutions or laws. The nobles accepted 
them without dif&culty. The bishops also agreed, and Becket, 
for once, submitted ; but before doing so and taking his oath 
of obedience^ he declared to his brethren that he conmiitted a 
peijury at the king's command, but that he had determined 
to repent of it afi soon as possible. He did so without delay, 
and the quarrel became bitterer than ever. He fled to the 
Continent to avoid the violence of the king, and appealed to 
the King of Prance and to the pope. The pope threatened 
to excommunicate Henry and the kingdom of England. 
Heniy bought off the excommunication with a sum of money. 
Becket again persuaded the pope to be on his side. Henry 
went over, met the archbishop and the pope in the presence 
of the Prench king, and, after years of negotiation, patched 
up a sort of reconciliation, and Becket in triumph returned to 
Camterbury. He had not set foot a day in England before he 
thundered out sentences of deprivation agamst the bishops 
who had opposed him, and the counsellors and courtiers of 
the king. Henry, then in Normandy, rose in great anger, 
and cried out, "Is there none of all my friends that will &ee 
me from the insults of this turbulent priest ?** The words, 
like seed scattered at random, found fitting soil. Pour of his 
knights crossed at once into England, made their way to 
Canterbury, upbraided the prelate with his pride and dis- 
loyalty, and, in spite of the noble bearing of the arehbishop, 
the sanctity of the place, the defenoekssness of his situation, 
they stabbed him in the transept of the cathedral, and 
sprinkled that grand old floor with his blood. Cooscknce re- 
sumed its rights ; and, terrified at what they had done, they 
retired from the scene of their exploit. Henry, when he 
heard of it, foresaw the consequences at onoe. The fivisg 
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fxrxmate was an enemy; but lie was at all events mortal aoA. 
had onlj human power ; dead, he was elevated at once into j^ 
saint; his name became more terrible than hostile armies 
could have been ; lights bained day and night before his 
shrine ; mirades were wrought at his tomb. The cause that 
had given a saiiEt and martyr to the church was considered 
the cause of Hesiven; and what pope and potentate had 
vainly essayed was gained by a murdered priest and a 
canonised name. Heniy, barefooted and dothed in sackcloth, 
^d penance at the graTe of his antagonist, and he was oon* 
demned to look on with unavailing ngret at the degradation 
of his kingly office and the subordination of the laws and 
customs of England to the canon law. Now we must ob* 
serve, all through this stru^le, that fienry, though sup* 
ported by his nobles, had no other support. The priests, of 
course, followed their chief; but the gr6at strength of their 
cause lay in the sympathy of the people. How was this P 
The church at that time was an ark floating on the top of a 
universal deluge of crime and tyranny. Into this ark whoever 
got was safe. The clergy, to strengthen their cause, no less 
than to weaken the power of the nobles, opened the gates of 
their profession to the humblest of the people. If the peasant 
received the tonsure he was defaided from the oppressions of 
the feudal baron; if he was a serf, he became free. If the 
poor thrall, who was viewed by his master as if he was ono of 
his dogs, obtained the name of priest, he took a station above 
his lord. The man that would have ordered him to the 
flogging-post to-day stood with his bonnet off to him to* 
morrow, knelt for his blessing, and looked to him as his com- 
forter at the hour of death. Was not this a thing to fight 
for? The conquered, helpless, trampled-on English people 
felt it to be so. We are not to confound the feelings of two 
different tioies, and judge of the twelfth century with the sen^ 
timents of the nineteenth. At that time, as I have said, the 
church was tiie only refuge fix)m persecution, and the higher 
the power of the priesthood could be raised the greater im 
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their ability to ^lieM the oppressed. It is always useless^ 
and at best but a trial of ingenuity, to speculate on probable 
results if events had ended differently. If Heniy had suc- 
ceeded to the fall extent, it is not impossible that this country 
would have had a strong military organization, and the kings 
have been great and powerful; but the foreign or French 
element would have predominated among the people. All 
laws, all councils, all public acts were transacted in French; 
all political considerations had a reference to France. More 
and more the noble old Saxon plainness would have been ex- 
tinguished; and if we are indebted to the church, as at that 
time organised, for the preservation of what literature then 
existed, we may also guess that to it we are indebted for the 
retention of the English character. Faults it had, and 
peculiarly unchristian faults they were — ^hatred, pride, ambi- 
tion ; but we are to consider that they thought to hate their 
enemies was a virtue, and that their pride and ambition was 
to faise the church above the state — ^the church, which they 
thought the kingdom of heaven — ^the state, which they 
thought a representative of the world; but in the effort, 
instead of christianising the world, they secularised Chris- 
tiauity. Wisdom, however, came at last, and there are now 
very few people in any nation who think that the church is 
properly placed as superior to the laws of the land, or that a 
black coat and white neckcloth exempt the wearers from the 
tribunals either of justice or of public opinion. 

But we must go back to Henry II., whom we left in the 
character of a penitent at the tomb of Thomas a Becket. 
- As if in reward of this repentance, his affairs assumed a 
more favourable aspect. His enemy, the King of Scotland, 
was taken prisoner, and kept in rigorous confinement ; his 
eons, who had made war on him, with the assistance of their 
mother Eleanor, were intimidated and reconciled; and the 
pope, out of his treasury of gifts and benefits, made him a 
present of the kingdom of Ireland, or rather confirmed the 
assignment of that kingdom which had been made by his pre- 
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decessor, Adrian. A few conditions were annexed to the 
gift. He was to pay a denier, or penny, for every house 
both in Ireland and here; he was to convert the "brutal 
Irish" to the real Catholic faith, and teach them obedience to 
the see of Borne. So Henry started as a reformer and mis- 
sionary, and reduced the neighbouring island ix) a blind sub- 
serviency to St. Peter's chair. The inhabitants resisted long; 
but the English arrows were potent arguments with unde 
fended peasants, and there was no logic in the Irish shilleiab 
equal to the swords of Henry's men. Henry had several sons, 
the eldest of whom, of the same name, he had had the weak- 
ness to have crowned king during his lifetime. Dignity without 
power is always distasteful to its possessor. The dignity he 
could not resign, and power his father withheld from him. 
There were perpetual feuds and quarrels. His second son 
was Richard, who succeeded him on the throne [a.d. 1189] ; 
for the younger Henry died before his father; and, in spite of 
the lays of troubadours and stories of romancers, the sober his- 
torian must confess that Eichard of the lion's heart, or Cceur- 
de-lion, as he is called, though an excellent hand at breaking 
heads, was an unnatural and rebellious son, an injudicious 
general, and a harsh and cruel king. His knightly virtues 
carry away the view from the vices of his character ; and in 
short, we can scarcely consider him an English king at all, 
when we find that he did not know one word of the Saxon 
tongue, and, out of the ten years of his reign, was only eight 
months in England. The rest of his time was occupied in 
wars on the Continent and crusades to the Holy Land. We 
find the latter years of the great and sagacious Henry II. 
embittered by the treachery and unkindness of his family, and 
the whole reign of Richard I. deformed by domestic factions 
and a great falling off in the happiness of the people. At this 
period the laws became so relaxed that life and property were 
equally unsafe. So long pillaged by their noble and knightly 
neighbours, the common people looked on with great com- 
placency when some bold outlaw avenged their cause by 
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robbing tbeir opjpresaoa on tkeir journep, or bnrumg thdr 
castles over their bsads. The fondness of the peasantry for 
the boldest of these marauders made ikem clothe him with all 
sorts of dignities and virtues^ Bobin Hood, in the popular 
ballads, grew to be the Ead of Hniktingdon, in the dose- 
fitting garment of Linooha green. He was generons to the 
poor, magmaimons to his prisoners, eould climb orer waUs^ 
that might d^ an eagle, and deare a willow wand with his* 
unerring arrow at a hmidred and fifty yards. If a jolly old 
abbot, pacing along' on his ambling mule, was waylaid by the 
merry men, as they were called, of Sherwood Forest, and hb 
saddle-bag eased of its weight of gold and silY«r which the 
good £sther was carrymgrhome to his monastery, it is amazing- 
bow benignantly the paUie of that time winked at the imquity 
of the robber, and songs were song round the winta hearth, 
of Ite excellent use Eobin. Hood had made of &e money so« 
obtained:— how he had given 'some of it to a poor widow to 
enable her to pay her rent, and brclcen the nose of the mali» 
cious steward under pretence of a friendly game at quarter- 
staff. These glosses g^^< to what 'was radically bad show 
two things — that the government was ineffectual in the first 
duty of a government, the protection of life and property;, 
and that a course of tynumy had actually extinguished in the 
common mind the distinctions between right and wrong. 
When we hear ballads sung in honour of audadous honso- 
bicakers, and highway robbery made the subject of interest 
and admiration: — when the scoundrd of a story, in short,, 
becomes the hero of it, it is time for us to put double lodes 
to our doors,. Mid insist on greater efforts for the spread of 
education. And all this, and worse than this, was the case in 
those days of anardiy or misrule, when. aO. men seemed 

** To follow stiU tbe good old plan, 
That they ahoold take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

Tlv *"eigii^ in fad;,, of Bidiard L, is chiefly remarkaUe noir 
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aa being tho era in which what is called Legal Memory 
begins. It happened about a hundred years after this time, 
that at a certain trial it was necessary to define within what 
limits a fact — such as the possession of a piece of land, or a 
modus in lieu of tithes — could be substantiated by witness, in 
the absence of written proof. The judges yery wisely thought, 
that if an old man, say of seyenty, had heard from his grand- 
father a certain statement, and recollected nothing contrary to 
that statement in his own experience, it was equiyalent to more 
than a hundred years' eyidence, and they accordingly looked back 
and fixed about a century before — ^the 1st of Eichardl. — ^as the 
date to which memory went back. But instead of taking the 
principle of the decision, and fixing on any definite period then 
last past, the lawyers stick pertinaciously to the original date : 
and at this very hour the period of legal memory is still the 
accession of Richard I. 

After a Donnybrook-fair kind of goyemment for ten years, 
Bichard died [a.d. 1199] ; and if his romantic courage and 
great fame in war could not reconcile the people to his sway, 
with what eyes could they look upon his successor, John, his 
youngest brother, who, in the absence of every virtue that en- 
nobles man,«<»eyen of personal bravery, that redeems the worst 
tyrants from contempt, — ^united the fickleness and insincerity of 
the feeblest character to the ambition, pride, and cruelty that 
sometimes deform the greatest ? There are few personages 
recorded in history who attract to themselves in such exactly, 
equal portions our hatred and our disdain ; — ^the bullying brag* 
gadocio with which he began a quarrel was only exceeded by the 
shuffling and meanness with which he howled for pardon, or 
sneaked out of danger. But again I must remind 'you of the 
advantages that sometimes arise to a people who are striving 
upwards into liberty, from the weakness or insecurity of their 
kings. In this reign, every feeling of every class in the com- 
munity was outraged in turn. The commons would not rise in 
defence of their plunderer and oppressor against his exasperated 
nobles,— 4he nobles would not cast their shield between the 
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tyrant tLey execrated and the indignation of the (leople. Even 
the church felt ashamed of the alternate devotion and profligacy 
of the basest of slaves to her superstitions and loudest gainsayer 
of her authority. It will be sufficient to say that in this reign 
was obtained, and fixed for ever in the hearts of all who speak 
the English tongue, the "Great Charter" of English freedom, 
the word that I believe has a greater hold on the affections of 
all who inherit the Saxon blood, whether on the banks of the 
Thames, or the Ganges, or of the Hudson and Potomac, than any 
other that ever proceeded from human lips. Eew people know 
what it contains, that is, its exact expressions ; but this we 
know, that by it a bound was set to undefined and extravligant 
elaims, — ^that justice was ensured to every subject of the 
crown, — a fair trial and personal liberty. This charter, wrung 
from his fears by the barons at Runnymede, has been confirmed 
in all succeeding generations by the spirit and independence of 
the nation. It has been at intervals re-introduced into parlia- 
ment, and renewed in .endless proclamations. We have no 
need of the written words now. It is not a thing like 
Homer's Hiad that we are taught at school, nor like a ballad 
that we know by heart, and that stirs us like a trumpet when 
we repeat the words. It is something we are bom to as to the 
enjoyment of this English air ; we feel it all round, but we 
neither analyse its contents nor trace its operations upon our 
lungs and heart ; we only know that it is indispensable to our 
existence, and that its effects are health, and strength, and 
happiness. Honour then to the brave old barons of Runnymede, 
who tied the insolent hands that were about to add fresh bur- 
dens to his oppressed and undefended people. They tell us 
that in extorting Magna Charter, the barons only attended to 
their own interests. Lucky for us, if the case be so, that then 
as now, the interests of a true nobility and faithful commons 
were the same,— lucky that the stroke that humbles the loom 
and the plough recoils upon the coronet and the star. But if 
from the wetJoiess of this dastard king, a gain accrued to both 
nobles and commons, we cannot deny that from the same cause 
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flowed a temporary triumph to the power, which, however 
useful in other respects, and sincere in its convictions, certainly 
has always been the most hostile to popular liberty, and the 
slowest to admit any advancement in the progress of society. 
Weakened by the hatred of the nation he pretended to govern, 
he was forced to throw himself on the tender mercies of Rome ; 
and to retain the shadow of a throne, he was forced to deposit 
the free crown of England on the altar of St. Peter, and 
receive it as. tributary and vassal of the pope. Yet not even 
this without his usual art in self-abasement ; for it would have 
spoilt his enjoyment of degradation if it had not been 
heightened by the luxury of withdrawing his boasts, and being 
whipt like a mongrel dog with a cudgel which he had lifted in 
offence. How Shakspeare has handled this character is known 
to many. Let us first look at the scene where the cardinal 
comes in, in purple state, to insist on John's acknowledging 
the sovereignty of his master, — ^and then after these big swell- 
ing words, we shall see his miserable recantation and acceptance 
of the disgraceful terms. 

The king of France is present with him when Pandulph, 
the pope's ambassador, comes in to order John to admit a 
nominee of Rome to be archbishop and metropolitan. 

^ing PhiUp. Here comes the holy legate of the Pope. 
Pandulph. Hail, you anointed deputies of Heaven. 
To yon, King John, my holy errand is. 
I, Pandulph, of fair Milan Cardinal, 
And fh>m Pope Innocent the legate here. 
Do in his name religiously demand 
"Why thou against the Church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully dost spurn, and force perfoix:c 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy See ? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy father's name. 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
/oAn. What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king? 
Tboa canst not, Cardinal, deyise % i 
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So sliglit, unworthy, and ridicoloiu, 
To charge me to an answer as the Pope. 
Tell him this tale, and from the mouth of England 
Add tilms much more : that no Italian priest 
Sliall tithe or t(^ in our dominions ; 
But as we under Hesren are supreme head. 
So under iiim tliat great supremacy 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand. 
So tell the Pope, — all reverence set apart 
For him or his usurped authority. 
Kirf; Ph&ip, Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 
John, The' you, and all the kings of Christendoot, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
I>reading the curse that money may buy out ; 
And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who in that sale sells pardon from himself. 
Tho' yon, and all the rest, so grossly led, 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish. 
Yet I alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the Pope, and count his friends my foes. 
Pcoiduiph. Then, by the lawful power that I have. 

Thou shalt stand curst and excommunicate. 
And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to a heretic ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
Canonized and worshipt as a saint, 
That takes away, by any secret course. 
Thy hateful life. 

If words could save a kingdom, Jolin would have been a 
hero, but ere long time passed a different scene takes place. 
John, kneeling before this very legate whom he had so gallantly 
repulsed, gives into his hands the crown which he was un- 
worthy to wear. In a feeble voice, he says. 

Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 
PcmMph. Take again. 

From this my hand, as holding of the Pfl^» 
Tour fovraii greatneas and authority. 
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And 80 all his denunciations came to nothing, and he is thr 
first of our kings that eyer, in real earnest, succumbed ta 
spiritual power. 

After an ignominious reign of seventeen years, John died, 
some said of poison, but probably of a common ferer, and was 
succeeded by his son, then a child, who is known by the name 
of Henry HI. 

It is not to be supposed that in so hunied and short a 
surrey of English history, all the incidents that distinguish 
every reigu can be described. My object is rather to give 
such an idea of the course of our progress as to present a few 
large and general views which will be useful when fuller 
accounts are read. For instancej we are always to bear in 
mind that the state of society was so different from what it 
now is, that we can hardly judge fairly of the events without 
making great allowance for the actors. Constantly we en- 
counter characters elevated into heroes^ which, if judged of by 
modem rules, ought to flourish at the bar of the Old Bailey ; 
even the best have always some taint that hinders us from 
according them all our sympathies. Cruelty, which certainly 
with us is a crime, does not seem to have been inconsistent in 
those days with the highest virtues. Falsehood, duplicity, 
dishonour of all kinds, if not considered good qualities, were 
not looked upon with the abhorrence they would now pro- 
duce ; and ihe only hopeful thiaig we have hitherto met with 
is, that there is an evident upward tendency in the minds and 
dispositions of men, a larger infusion is gradually taking place 
of the popular element in political considerations, — in short, 
from amid that sea of bloodthirsty ambition and lawless vio- 
lence, where knights and nobles are wading and struggling 
with each other, there are rising up small islands of firm 
ground that give a resting pkce against the unquiet spirits of 
the time. The people, in short, begin to make their appear- 
ance, and to be counted as something in the state ; and now 
that we have got quit of Bichard the Lion Heart, and John 
the Contemptible, we will come to 1266, at the end of the 
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reign of Henry III., and there we shall see the rise of some- 
thing that more than connt-erbalances the defeat at Hastings, 
that gives us back all, and more than all, that was gained in 
the good old Saxon times, that gives ns in the present day 
security against all wrong, and will continne to give this great 
nation a voice in its own affairs, and the power of improving 
its institutions to the remotest generations. At this time we 
date the origin of the Commons House of Parliament. 

AH the wisdom of ancient days was employed in vain to 
produce a mode of government which should be a fair expo- 
nent of the public mind. While a state like that of Athens 
consisted of a few thousand freemen, they were all considered 
members of the legislature. In Eome, when the senate was 
formed, the members were independent of the popular voice, 
and all that the commons could do was to act upon their 
superiors at the time of election to the high offices of the 
state. Having once given their vote for consul or tribune, 
they had no further power. The consequence was that when 
a government, or, as we should call it, a ministry, became un- 
popular, instead of a dissolution end fresh election, the people 
took the matter into their own hands, and banished or put to 
death the persons they disliked. When the great majority 
were agreed, this did very well, but when opinions were 
nearly equal, it ended in civil war. This in short, a battle 
between the contending parties, was the ancient mode of ap- 
pearing at the hustings. Instead of the barrels of beer, and 
brass bands, and speechifyings of modem times, there were 
Morius and Sylla, with a hundred thousand men, or Gsesar and 
Pompey, with twenty legions a-piece : and all because they 
had never hit on a method of peaceably ascertaining the people's 
wishes, by means of the great, principle of representation. The 
idea of the national will being discoverable, unless by a meeting 
in one place of the whole nation, appeared impossible ; and if 
they had foreseen a nation like this of 30,000,000 of people, a 
nation that couldn't find room on Salisbury Plam, nor be 
addressed by Stentor through a speaking trumpet, they would 
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have given up the task of goveming them according to their 
own wishes as hopeless, and chosen an emperor or dictator in 
sheer despair. Well, up to the days we speak of, tJie end of 
the reign of Henry III., the representative principle was not 
introduced even here. The nobles sat in an assembly as coun- 
sellors of the king and feudal lords of the soil, the bishops and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries forming part of the assembly on the 
same ground. Henry III., a man as feeble, though not per- 
sonally so wicked as his father John, had offended the barons 
by trying to abrogate the Great Charter ; and they, under the 
leadership of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, became the 
champions of the popular cause. The king, relying on the 
efficacy of a papal dispensation from the oath he had taken to 
govern according to law, issued an arbitrary proclamation, 
betook himself for safety to the Tower, and both parties pre- 
pared for war. On this occasion, he was aided by his son, 
Prince Edward, afterwards the great king Edward I. ; several 
of the lesser barons also joined his banner, and De Montfort 
had to put his trust chiefly in the inhabitants of the towns. 
At the tolling of the great bell of St. Paul's, thousands of the 
Londoners rose up in his defence ; the nobles and landowners 
of the northern counties flew to his assistance, and a great 
battle was fought at Lewes, which ended in the entire victory 
of the barons, and the captivity of the king and prince. How 
was Simon de Montfort to cover with a constitutional appear- 
ance the position he held as conqueror of the monarch and 
ruler of the country ? He issued writs in the king's name to 
the nobles, prelates, knights, and — ^for the first time in English 
history — the burgesses of England to meet him in parliament. 
From all parts of the land came up the nobles, the bishops, the 
knights ; and last, not least, the staid and serious citizens, who 
had been chosen by the freeholders to represent them on this 
great occasion. Laws were passed, speeches probably made, 
for there must have been orators in those days, before news- 
papers were invented, as there are now ; but the main point 
then, as in aU succeeding times, was the raising of supplies. 
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Instead of feudal prockmatioiiB, orderiiig a certain sum to be 
raised bj force from a certain district, a proposition was made 
that the burgesses should assess their constituents at what 
they thought they could afford to pay ; and Mr. Bull, as usual, 
being very impressible by soft speeches, opened his purse a 
great deal wider when he was wheedled by a smooth-spoken 
^chancellor of the exchequer, than when he was told to stand 
and deliver by an armed messeng^ of the king. And this 
mode was so agreeable even to Henry himself, that when Lei- 
•eester was overthrown, and he recovered his power, nothing 
gave him so much pleasure as to summon his faithful commons, 
and tickle their ears, till they forgot, in the melody of his lan- 
guage, the care of their pockets, and ahnost neglected to make 
.a bargain in consideration of the ways and means. Almost, I 
say, but not entirely; for at a very early period, we find the 
representatives of the people makmg conditions before they 
came to the vote : the king, for instance, was to increase a 
franchise, or incorporate a borough, or give up a prerogative, 
before they agreed to a grant of money; and one of our 
greatest historians has a melancholy passage on the unromantiQ 
nature of the growth of our freedom : — "We hear," he says, 
'" of liberty being gained for the people in the battle-field, and 
at the point of the sword; but sober inquiry. has convinced me 
that our liberties have one by one been bought with hard coin, 
and that we are scarcely in possession of a single privil^e of 
which we have not paid the price." Not the less sure or the 
less valuable on that account, and perhaps it will make us look 
more closely after their preservation, when we remember that 
we did not get them for nothing, but paid for them in the 
4at]gible form of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
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In climbing our Bonchurcli and Ventnor Downs, you most 
all have felt how pleasant it was to pause when you had 
reached a certain elevation, and to look down on the land- 
scape spread like a map beneath your feet. The undulations 
-and twistings of the road you had travelled are all before you 
At one view. The scenery on each side, which, while you 
kept to the common path, was hid from you by waUs and 
hedgerows, is now opened, and winding valley and jutting 
'Crag are equally submitted to your observation. So, perhaps, 
it will be with us at the present point to which we have 
brought these lectures. A long way off we see the ancient 
Eomans gradually extending their power within tins land; 
>a turn of the road hides them from us for ever, and the 
Saxons and other wanderers from the chilly regions of the 
I^orth take their place. Suddenly a certain spot catches the 
sunlight, and the roughnesses of the Saxon outline take a new 
«hape of beauty when it lies within the l%ht of Christianity. 
Again we look, and see Law and Liberty rising like the mas- 
sive rocks that on the one side support the cliff, and on the 
other resist the sea^ and we reflect that the great and good 
Alfred is now upon the throne. The Danes, 

*' The iMt who iBsued, host impeUing host, 
The hive-eyed myriiids from the Baltic coast,** 

have been softened into humanity by their conversion to the 
new Haith, their acquisition of property, and their contact with 
a population more civilized than themselves, till finally we sm 
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a united people, proud of their freedom and eager to defend it, 
resisting in vain the aggression of a foreign power, the sub* 
version of the old Saxon line, and the commencement of a new 
era under William and the Normans. Nearer us, but still a 
great way off, we see the rise of the Feudal System, the intro- 
duction of the Forest Laws — ^the establishment, in short, of 
tyranny and oppression, and for a few moments we think the 
landscape has lost its charm ; but we again turn our eyes to 
a twisting of the road, we hear glad sounds rising up to where 
we arc standing, and we see full before us the Magna Charta 
of Runnymede and the origin of the House of Commons. 

It was at that portion of history we arrived when last I ad- 
dressed you, and we had concluded the Lecture with a hurried 
view of the reign of Henry III. — ^A long time ago ! and the 
space between us and it, so crowded with events, that it would 
be impossible to describe them all. Our plan must be to keep 
to the high ground, and cast only occasional glances into the 
region below, limiting our observation to the more prominent 
portions of the landscape we survey ; but those portions, you 
will observe, not only being more noticeable in themselves, 
but forming the best landmarks for a closer inspection at 
some future time of the country in which they are found. 

Now, Henry III., after a feeble reign of 56 years, died 
in 1272, and the soft hand of the timid and irresolute old 
man, which scarcely could sustain the sceptre, was exchanged 
for the mailed grasp and sinewy hold of Edward I. Certainty 
and consistence in a government are so essential, that even a 
harsh and wilful king, if he is only rigid and undeviating, con- 
tributes more to the happiness of a people, than the best 
intentioned of rulers, if they are deficient in force of character 
and firmness of purpose. Here was a clear head and an iron 
will. Already he had given proofs of great military talents, 
and had contributed one more English name to the catalogue 
of the heroes of the crusades. In his father's lifetime hie had 
led an army to the Holy Land, and gained reputation by his 
courage in action, and the romantic ciioumstance of his reco- 
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very from the stroke of a poisoned dagger. Tliis, wbich wotild 
have been certain death, is said to have been cured by his 
yonng and beautiful wife Eleanor sucking the venom from the 
TTOund ; and the story is so touching, and has so long passed 
<3urrent as veritable history, that I trust no mole-eyed Grerman 
will discover that it owes its existence to nothing except the 
adulation of the courtiers or the imagination of the poets. 
There are some things which, though originally invented by 
vanity or pride, have grown true in the course of time,— that 
is to say, that they have so entirely sprung from the genius 
of the people that they give as true an exposition of national 
feeling as if they had actually occurred. I should be very 
sorry to lose faith in the rebuke administered by Canute to his 
flatterers, by placing his chair within the flow of the tide on 
the Southampton water, and showing them how powerless was 
the greatest king compared to the immutable laws of the 
Almighty. I should be sorry to lose faith in the legend that 
the body of Harold, who was slain at the battle of Hastings, 
was so disfigured by wounds that it was only recognised by the 
lady, whose graceful figure had gained her the name of 
" Swan's-neck," to whom he had been long attached. I should 
be sorry to lose feith in the account of the death of the eldest son 
of the first Henry, who, when the ship in which he had sailed for 
England went down, and he was safely within the boat, put back 
to save his favourite sister, and perished along with her. And 
doubly sorry should I be to lose faith in the anecdote of the 
capture of Calais, which tells us that the conqueror was on 
the point of ordering the six noblest citizens for execution, 
when he was turned from his purpose by the entreaties of his 
wife. And all these stories have been doubted, or so explained 
as to take away their charm ; yet even if proved to have no 
foundation, they prove also that even in those rugged times 
there was a vivid admiration of generous conduct, and a just 
appreeiation of the tenderness and devotion of the femide cha- 
racter. 
We saw what the territories were of Henry II. ; a ftiU half 
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iof Fcaaee And the wbok of Finglaiid. But* mny cbaageB^ 
ittve taken place since then in the dominions of the crown. 
liLoxsiattdy had been attadied for fifty years to the kingdom of 
Fnnoe. Instead di he^: an increase to the power of dir 
English kixigs, the ancient sest of their race was now the most 
iniraetable of their oppooMaits. The other provinces, with 
the exception of Aequitune and Guieone, had also thrown of; 
the £n^h yoke ; and Edward, on hearing of his fatheat^s* 
death, pcobably determined at once, with the wisdom aad 
CAorgy of his character, to make up by the conceniaration of* 
ios power at home £or the diminution of it abroad. A year- 
or two (^ firm perseretanoe in good government sufficed to 
faind every rank of the people to his rule. He improved the- 
laws, curbed Uie oppressions (^ the nobles, held a firm haad< 
over the ambition of the clergy, and was recognised by all as- 
a man it was very difficult to dec^ve, and very daageious ta* 
oppose. No feelings of compassion seem ever to have dis- 
tnrbed his plans. He had complaints brought before him of' 
the mal-practices of his judges ; they were dismissed finmr 
their employments, aad even punished by the mutilation ofT 
their persons. But aU his sternness and cruelty in the ad- 
miaistratiosL of what he thought justice, sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with his bloodthirsty foiy in the perpe- 
tration of what he must have known to be wrong. Tbne- 
was a oonsidorable colony of that wondrous and still-existing: 
people, whose history we read in the holiest of books, from 
our earliest years, with a mixture of awe and admiration.. 
Tmt 500 years of their existence as a nation, from the escape 
out of JElgypt till the reign of David, had passed away in 
the mountains of the Holy Land, — ^a.thousand years of their 
kings and prophets had also elapsed amid the strifes of their 
&etions, their lapses into idolatry, their exile into foreign 
eUmea, and their restoraticm by the politic, perhaps the con-- 
temptnous, pity ctf their conquerors, to theur andent seats ; 
and there, in the access of a fury which we should conaidier 
tho somtt of insanity, if we did not know that iMr hearta- 
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irere hardened as Pharaoh's had been before, they had con- 
«aiimiated the greatest crime that ever nation committed, and 
filled np the measure of their iniqnity. This people, in less 
than fifty years bom. the crucifixion, wa« dispersed into all 
lands, — Jerusalem was made an heap of stones, and their yeiy 
name had become a sonnd of hissing and reproach. Twelve 
htmdred more years of misery and degradation had now passed 
Iby ; their state of id>ject helplessness being only alkriated 
fay the basest of the pleasures of 'vdiich man is susceptible — 
the accumulation of useless wealth, and in revengiug l^e 
indignity of their position by endeavouring to grasp the pos- 
session of ^x>perty whidi they dared not enjoy, and which 
tenfold embittered their lives by the hostility and danger it 
produced. On this people the hand of the remorseless Ed- 
ward was instantly laid. By imprisonment, by tortures, by 
deaSli, he extorted the miserable earnings of their avaiioe and 
deoat ; and finally, to justify his conduct by placing it under 
the proteetifHoi of Christiaii ^sding; he banished tiie impove- 
tbAMdd snmvors as enranies of the (^iristian faith. Through- 
out those ages of tyranny and oppression, we generally find 
that the greatest of vices veiled themsdves xnadex the appear- 
ance of a virtue ; and that few of the good works of our ances- 
tors ptooeeded from any higher motive tiian the satisfaction 
of some crime. When Edward roUied the Jews, he pretended 
to be takii^ rengeance on ^ enemies of God. Whai a 
feudal baron pillaged a neighbourhood, he built a diur<^; 
-orhea he murdered the family oi liis rival, he founded an hos- 



It is one cheering symptom of our advance in true eivilisli- 
tixm, ikst when a yoiu:ng nobleman of the pres<mt day gees to 
the Jews, it is certainly to proonxe money, as his ancesk»s 
wonld hat iaot, but it is in a very diff^^^ot way. The 
Hononiahle Mimfi Softhead ttow addresaw fee Isradae ''w^ 
teted Innth wmi whisperiag hnndileiieflB,*' and leaves in hb 
Ibadsltti fiost^bit ln]l,or,lf he 1ms them, the latks oflns 
Sir Eadobrand IraBit de Bvaf^ his wMb aaeestorin 
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the time of Edward, woidd have seized the ilebiew by main 
force, and pulled out a tooth every morning till his money 
was exhausted, or kept liim before a prodigious fire till the 
secret of his hoards was melted out of him. And the moral 
to be derived from both is merely this : let us neither borrow 
beyond our means of repayment, nor treat any human being 
with cruelty or injustice. 

Edward, the soldier, the statesman, and king, was now rich 
with the spoil of the unfortunate Hebrews, and determined 
to make the best use of his wealth by extending the circum- 
ference of his power. There were two separate nations at 
that time, in addition to the English, who inhabited the British 
Isle. On the west were the Welsh, the descendants of the 
ancient Britons, whom the Saxons had expelled from England 
nearly a thousand year's before : and on the north, the Scots 
still held, in a barren and proud independence, the mountains 
and valleys of which their Saxon ancestors had taken posses- 
sion at the same time that their countrymen — more fortunate 
or more wise — ^had seized the broad lands and gentle hills of 
the south. 

You will have observed at school, or even in after life, that 
when a big boy wants to qnnrrel with a little one (especially 
if the little one happens to be in possession of a chen^ tart), 
he is never very long in want of an excuse. Here was a 
little fellow up among the ranges of Snowdon, looking very 
bold and speaking in a high tone of voice, whom Edward de- 
termined to bring down ; and, if he had such a thing as a 
cherry tart, most certainly to get hold of it himself. At that 
time, the prince or leader of the Ancient Britons was named 
Llewellyn. Some marauding excursions had been made into 
England ; and the friendly visit had of course been returned 
with fire and swoid by the Warders of the English March. 
UeweUyn retaliated,, of course, and succeeded on two 6r 
three occasions in cutting, off the forces sent against him. 
Whereupon Edrard made, use of the principle of the feudal 
%y8teirn»— which I tried to explain.to yoTulastlecture— claimed 
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a superiority over the "Welshman's country, and declared him 
a traitor to his suzerain, or feudal lord. Llewellyn still re- 
sisted, denied his allegiance, and kept the great king at bay. 
An active, fiery people the Welsh, but with about as much 
chance agafaist the heavy, steady, indomitable masses of 
the English armies as a flight of fireflies against the Chinese 
wall. Wherever they dashed in, they were broken by 
their own impetuosity and the solidity of their opponent. 
Inspired by their bards or jioets, and cheered on by a super- 
stitious belief in the prophecies of their soothsayer, Merlin, 
they never thought of yielding, even when they had lost 
the power of resistance. Availing himself of his superi- 
ority, and even of the patriotism of the people, Edward 
gave utterance to the only piece of wit recorded of him ; 
and though it is not quite so brilliant as some of his other 
achievements, it was a great deal more harmless, and consisted 
in this. He called a meeting of the Welsh together, told 
them he admired their fidelity to their native rulers, and 
that he had determined to give them a prince, a native 
of Wales, who could not speak a word of English. Great 
was the rejoicing among the TaflBes at this speech, which 
was soon damped when he presented to them his infant 
son, who certainly could not speak a word of English, 
or of any other tongue, and who had been bom in the 
Welsh castle of Carnarvon. On this occasion he created him. 
Prince of Wales ; a title always since that time bestowed on 
the eldest son of our kings. But the other achievement by 
which he broke the spirit of the Welsh was of a very different 
kind. He summoned an assembly of the bards, on some 
fictitious pretence, and commanded every one of them to be 
put to death, and in this, though guilty of enormous cruelty, 
he pursued a very effectual way of attaining his object. The 
office of the bard has, I think, been generally misunderstood, 
and did not consist merely in composing poetry, or singing it 
to a harp at the feast of great men and on the village green. 
Poems they certainly composed, and songs they certainly sang. 
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but they were, at that time, the only mediom of oonveying 
inteUigence and discussing political subjects. When Edward* 
therefore put them to death, he extinguished at once the 
knowledge of his plans and the opposers of his politics. 
They were, in fact, the editors of the newspapers at that time^ 
and they were all in opposition. So, instead of doing as has 
been done since that perioc^ proceeding against them by 
establishing a censorship, or taking away their licence, or, 
what has been done in better and wiser times^ establishing a 
newspaper on the ministerial side, and answering the fusilades 
of the Chronicle with the thnnderings of the Times or the 
cannonades of the Daily News, he behaved in the same manner 
as our minister would now do if he convened a meeting in 
Downing-street of the editors and contributors of the daily 
and weekly press, and had them shot by a company of foot 
guards, for the encouragement df literature and free discussion. 
Whether by this he focilitated the conquest of the country, it 
is difficult to say, but he, at all events, succeeded in exciting 
a hatred of the English name among the population, which 
has scarcely yet died out. Our own poet Gray has so far 
entered into the feeling of his fellow bards, that he has 
celebrated this action of Edward in an ode which shows the 
detestation with which the invader was regarded. A bard 
is supposed to meet the king in one of the defiles of Snowdon, 
wd thus addresses him :«— 

<* Sain seise thee, mthless Ungt 

Coiifawion on thybannen wait ! 
Though fann'd by Conquest's crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mall. 
Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy seoiet sonl ftam nightly fears, 

From Camhtia.'i eurse, flom Cambria's team 1 * 



On a rock, whose haniMr toow 
Fnmas o'er old Oonwaya fiNuniog flood, 
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Robed- ia the sable girb of ivoe^ 
With haggard eyes the'poet stood; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd like a meteor, to the troabled afar)r; 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire, 
Stmck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

** Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cav«» 

SigfaB to the toowni'a awftil yoke beneath I 
O'er thee, ohjdng'l their hundred arms th^ wave 

Sevenge on thee in hoarser mnrmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day. 
To high-bom Hoel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay." 

£ut in spite of poetry and Talcmr, the independence of 
Wales was lost, and, happily for herself instead of being' a 
feebie district, despised and overshadowed by her overwhehninf^ 
neighbonr, she has assnmed her share in the glorious in^ 
heritance of English renown, and 'oonlributes, in her dne 
proportion, to English wealth and English power. The Rose, 
Thistle, and ^lamrodc^ would foim but an imperfect bouquet 
without the Cambrian Leek. So thoqght Edward, and having 
'digested tiiat eseolent vegetable, he turned his eyes to the 
north in search of the beaatifal, bnt prickly flcmteE, \riiich he 
iound it very difficult to gath^, as it was perpetually ja^ng 
ias fingers, and not worth mudi when he obtained it, for it 
indither had fragrance like the rose, nor was edible by man or 
beast, lik« the leek and the three^lcanred ^loamr. Eor some 
'hundreds of years tiie Scottish kings had reigned with, a rude 
sort of sofvereignty over vassals who w«re too distant to be 
coerced, and too savage to be civiliied. By marriages with 
the royal family of England, they had, in some degree, raised 
their position, and as holding in homage the counties of 
Cumberland,. Northumberland, and Westmoreland, and the 
^dom of Huntingdon, they had ^ered into the great 
feudal fBoaily^ and were reoc^pEUsed as entitled to the services 
of their own retainers, and the su{^rt of their lord svLZietsan, 
the English king. Edward found easy meana of extending 
Ids claim of homa^ from the nutthon oounties and tha 
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earldom over the whole kingdom of Scothmd. The Scots 
detenniiied to resist, and met with the same fate as the Webh» 
that is, that for a time they were conquered, though not 
subdued, and lost their independence, without ever acknow- 
ledging their submission. At this time, the heiress of the 
kingdom having died, there were many competitors for the 
Scottish crown, and an appeal was made by them all to the 
arbitration of Edward. It is the old fable of the quarrelsome 
sheep appealing to the wolf. Edward decided in favour of 
the weakest of the competitors, who had also the justest 
title, and John Ealiol knelt at Norham, and received the 
degraded crown from the hand of his lord and master. A 
king who earns the contempt of his protector and the hatred 
of his people, had better retire into private life. BaUol did so, 
and the way was now left open to a more powerful champion. 
Robert Bruce, the father of the great man who was afterwards 
king, stood next in order of succession. But he had great 
estates in England. He feared to take a " barren sceptre in 
his gripe," and give up his rich lands in Cleaveland and on the 
Nith. A nobler came to the rescue; William Wallace, a 
name that even yet makes the heart of the cautious manu- 
facturer in Paisley or the laborious tradesman in Dundee leap 
up with a throb of exidtation, called on the pe<^le for support. 
He was rapidly surrounded by thousands of hard-handed 
Scotsmen, with blue bonnets over their brows, and good 
claymores in their hands. An Englishman was fair game 
wherever he was found. Battles were fought, and Wallace 
was everywhere triumphant. The nation made him at once 
lord governor of the realm, and gave him the absolute power 
of a dictator. He tried to win over the nobles to the same 
feelings of patriotism that animated the lower ranks. It wa& 
in ^vain. The descendants of earls, and the great men who 
claimed the heathen gods of the Scandinavians for their grand- 
fathers, could not serve under a simple knight, who was no 
relation whatever of Thor or Woden ; and they refused their 
aid. Treachery finished what pride began, and Wallace, m 
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the career of victory, was stopped by the fabehood of Sir 
John Menteith, his own familiar friend whom he trusted, 
dragged in chains to London, executed with every circum- 
stance of indignity and horror, and his head fixed upon a spear 
on the battlements of London Bridge. Let no man take it 
down ! The Scots are prouder of that mangled oorpse than if 
he had slept in the mausoleum of their kings. The memory 
of that man acts as an incentive yet to the energies and 
ambition of his countrymen. Li India, in a great battle, I 
have read of a cry being raised by a Scottish regiment, 
TVallace ! Wallace ! as they charged in upon the astonished 
Mahrattas, and to show the extent to which veneration for 
his character is still retained, it is recorded that one of the 
town councils, in applying for the repeal of some obnoxious 
tax, began their petition to parliament with the ominous 
words, " Whereas we are the countrymen of William Wallace 
and Robert Bruce." A noble thing that the memory of the 
great and good never dies, and that the hero, the patriot, and 
the deliverer, leave names to their country that in time become 
more precious than the millions in her exchequer, and more 
powerful than her fleets and armies. 

Edward was now getting old, and just when he thought 
success had finally crowned his arms, a new enemy came into 
the field, with attributes in many respects superior to even those 
of Wallace, — ^for Robert Bruce was next in succession to the- 
'Scottish crown, was high enough in rank to command the sub- 
mission of the proudest of the nobles, and had the intuitive- 
quidmess of eye and firmness of decision which constitute the 
best qualities of a ruler, either in peace or war. After many 
alternations of fortune, sometimes hiding in caves, sometimes 
triumphing in the field of battle, Bruce heard of the death of 
his implacable enemy. Edward died on his way to Scotland 
[a.d. 1307], at the head of a great array, and was succeeded by 
his son — another Edward, of a very diffSerent kind. Weak, 
bigoted effeminate, he united, as might be expected, the pre- 
sumption that such a complication of qualities is sure to produce* 
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in a man of his positicHi, with the reliance aa ilatteren and 
favourites which is certain to terminate in disgrace. He pturaued 
the plans of conqx&est entertained hj his father, carried an army 
of a hundred thousand men across the border, and was defeated 
at the famous battle of Bannockbum, by Bruce and the Scots. 
As pusiBanimous in uusfortune as he had been insulting in 
power, he secured his safety by flight> acknowledged Bruce a$ 
king, and withdrew all claims of sovereignty or superiority over 
the kingdom he had attacked. Swayed first by one sycophant 
whom the nobles expelled from England, and finally put to 
death near Warwick, — and then by another family who heaped 
all the riches of the kingdom upon themselves, tiU vengeance 
overtook them also on the scaffold,— then opposed by his wif e, 
a princess of iFrauce, and deprived of all his adherents,— he 
yielded himseLT a prisoner, one of the worst and most dis- 
honoured of our kings, and dosed an ignominious life by a dark 
and doubtful death in the castle of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, 
irightful stories are told of the manner and tortures of his 
murder. Shrieks are reported to have been heard by the ter- 
rified wayfarers outside the massive walls ; and certainly a 
♦dungeon more adapted for a deed of violence can hardly be 
conceived. It is still shown; and in looking down into it, 
seeing nothing at first but a heavy darkness, till the eye gets 
used to the gloom and discovers the rugged walls and rough 
^k>ar, it is easy to conjure up the image of the ''agonized king," 
and to fancy all the terrors that must have appalled him. 
Coming out of that horrid prison into the sunlight of a July 
day, is almost an exact counterpart to the emerging fn»n the 
cruelty, misery, and darkness of the middle ages, into the free- 
dom and philanthropy of these modem times. But we have 
left Bobert Bruce on the field of Bannockbiim, and Scotland 
free. Since that time, it has never confessed its dependence 
on any foreign power ; and in fact, there are few Scotchmen 
who will not maintain (especially when they have had a suffi- 
cient quantity of whisky toddy), that it is superior to all the 
nations of the earth ; that its landscapes are the most beautiful* 
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its flcnrsrs the fairest, its dimate the best in the world; pur* 
tieolarly to any one who does not object to a great deal id rain» 
an immense quantity of wiiid» and tluree or fonr months of aaaow. 
It is even related of an enthnsiastic patriot who was traYeUin^ 
in Italy, that he declared he liked the grapes of his native land 
better than the dnsters that were covering the vineyards of 
Albano, explaining, however, %t the same time that '*he didn't 
like grapes at all, unless they were nncommonly sour/' 

Wales snbdned, and Scotland independent, have exercised a 
different sort of inflnenee on the fortune and disposition of this 
now united land. The Welsh unfortunately possessed a sepa* 
rate language, to which they dung out of enmity to their 
oppressors; so the sentiments that for a long time existed be* 
tween the two people, if not absolutdy hostile, were at least 
distinct. They did not act upon each other's Hteratnre, or 
<x>ntribute to that mutual stock of harmless enjoyment con- 
veyed by authors common to both, — the sharing in whidi is 
one of those secret but powerful bonds that seldom recdve the 
consideration they deserve. Who does not perceive, when he 
reflects upon it, that between us and the Amerieans the com- 
mon language is an indissoluble tie ? that the joint possession 
of the poets, philosophers, historians, and all the great of old 
iias a cohesive influence which it would greatly puzzle iQ-natured 
or ambitious governors to tear asunder P and that a settler on 
the Susquehanna or Ohio has more community of feeling with 
ourselves^ through the books and authors whom we equally 
value, than can exist between us and a Welshman on the very 
borders df England, if he persists in preferring the Triads to 
Paradise Lost, and Taliessin or Aneurin to Spenser or Pope ? 
Let us endeavour to spread the English tongue both in Wales 
and Ireland. The man who speaks the language of Llewellyn 
or Bryan Borohgm will infallibly entertain their sentiments. I 
was told of a. gentleman who was making a walking excursion 
in Wales not many years ago, and inquired of a Welsh peasant 
he encountered whether there was a ford or safe passing-place 
at a certain river he was approaching. " Oh yes," said the 
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Welshman, in very bad EngHish; and tliey parted. Btit thd- 
gentleman, who was himself a native of Wales, happened, in 
going away, to thank him in Welsh. Whereupon the peasant 
ran after him, caught him by the arm, told him there was no 
ford in the place he had mentioned ; that he would certainly 
be drowned if he tried it ; but that when he told him it was 
safe, he had thought he was an EhgUshman ! Whatever John 
Bull conquers, he treats pretty well, but always looks on with 
a sort of contempt. When he gets a good hit in the bread- 
basket, he almost forgives the pain for the manliness of the 
blow. So, Enghmd and Scotland called each other names, 
rushed across the borders, burnt' each other's houses, and 
broke each other's heads, — ^but had at bottom a mutual 
respect that was ready to ripen into attachment. They spoke 
the same tongue, though with rather a different pronunciation ; 
and in the course of time, they entered into as keen a rivalry 
for literary reputation and scientific eminence, as they had 
done for mastery in the rough old days of Bruce and Edward. 
Chaucer was read in the court of Holyrood ; Barbour in the 
halls of Windsor ; a Douglas translated Virgil, while a Surrey 
borrowed fresh music from the Italian muse. Hume, Eobert-» 
son, Tytier, and Macaulay, hold the lists against Gibbon, 
Hallam, Thirlwali, and Grote. In fiction, the struggle is long 
and severe between Smollett and Fielding, Addison and the 
Man of Feeling, — ^and though the high crest of Walter Scott 
is still master of the charmed ring, he cannot hold an uncon- 
tested sway, when Dickens, and Bulwer, and Thackeray touch 
his shield. But over aU, looked up to like a star, and no more 
belonging to one spot of earth than the sun himself which 
drcumradiates the globe, shines the one great name of William 
Shakspeare, — as visible and as honoured among the towers of 
Maobeth's Castle, at Inverness, as in the haunted battle field 
of Bosworth, or the midnight wanderings of Lear. 

** He lighted with his golden lamp on high, 
The unknown regions of the human heart ; 
Showed its bright fbuntains. showed its rueful wastes,. 
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Itf shores and headlands, — and a tower he raited 
Befulgent, where eternal breakers roll. 
For all to see, but no man to approach." 

But these observations are perhaps premature, and had 
"better have been retained for one of our later lectures, when I 
will take a short view of the national progress in literature, 
laws, and manners. We will now go back ; and in the year 
1346 we see King Edward III., one of the greatest and most 
powerful of our kings, at the head of a small army in the 
northern part of France, menaced by a force fotar or five times 
outnumbering his own, and apparently with very little chance 
•of escape. What brought him into France it would be long 
to tell. It will suffice to say that he claimed the crown of 
that country with no right whatever on his side, unless he 
should prove the strongest, and that he had pushed his con- 
quests up to the very gates of Paris, and almost succeeded in 
his ambitious desires. Fortune, however, turned against him 
for a time, and he commenced his retreat towards Flanders. 
At Cressy he resolved to halt and wait his enemies' attack. 
They came on, led by their king and all his nobles. Edward 
had secured a good position, took his station on a com* 
manding height to superintend the approaching battle, and 
left his young son, who is known in history as the Black 
Prince, to make his first essay in arms. The French rushed 
on in great unmarshalled numbers, and they feU into con- 
fusion. The English archers shot with such aim that no man 
could escape the arrow, and so incessantly that the chronicler 
says it seemed as if it snowed. At one time a message was 
sent to the old king for reinforcements, for his son was hazd 
pressed. "Not so, by St. George," said Edward; ''let the 
boy win his spurs, for his shall be all the glory of this day." 
This answer was at least equal to twenty thousand men, and 
the irresistible charge was made. The *' Up, guards, and at 
them!" was pronounced five hundred years ago, and with the 
same result. Down in a mass of hacked armour and torn 
plittnes sank knight and noble. . The French king tvith diffi- 
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cdtj extnsated himself from the oonfusioa. and escaped. 
Many thousands were killed upon the field, and tiie rest of 
the army scattered and dispersed. The old King of Bohemia^ 
who had aided his ally the King of France, was slain in the 
fatal ohai^, and his crest> a plume of ostrich feathers, with 
the motto " Ich di^" or *' I serve," was thenceforth af^vo- 
priated to the princes of Wales. The greatest victories in 
those times seem to have had very indecisive c(»iseque&oes. 
The conquest of Calais was the only immediate fruit of tibis 
battle, and Edward and his son returned to Fng^and Besides 
the inadequacy of result, there seems to have been a great 
sameness in the fights of old. It is difficult, for instance, ta 
distii^iuish between the battle of Cressy and that of Poictifirs, 
which the Blade Prince fought a few yeais after. In both, 
there was an overwhebning number on one side, and great 
courage or obstinaqr on the other, and success was with the 
English in both cases. In this latter battle the Frmoh King- 
was taken prisoner, treated with the most romantic respect by 
his conqueror, and released on promise of a ransom. It 
should always be related, to the honour of that monarch-— 
Juioi was his name — that when he found, (m retuniing to 
France, tiiat he could not raise the stipulated sum without 
za^mverishing his people, he came back of his free will to his 
iaapiiscmment, and ended his days a captive in a foreign land. 
Peace was made with the new king, and the Black Prino& 
lived joyously in the sunny district of Bordeaux, which had 
been coded to him, with some of the neighbouring counties, by 
the treaty, till once mcHre he was summoned to active employ- 
ment by some disputes in Spain. Hoe he displayed the same 
qualities as beficse, and was eveiywhere victorious; but his 
career was cut short by illness, and he died before his father, 
ia the year 1376, leaving a son, the ill-Calted Bidiard II., to 
succeed him. Edwaid hima^ rapidly followed him to the 
gmve^ and the En^^ish had before them the prospect of a long 
Hunonty, whidi in those days was aaother word for a rebel* 
\ nobility and popular disoontent. 
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It was not long before botk these symptoms displayed) 
themselves. The masses of the people were still in a very 
painfol and degraded position. Personal slareiy was not 
unknown; and pnsdial servitude-^hat is, a hopeless obliga- 
tion to abide on one estate, and labonr without farther remu*- 
Aeration than the barest subsistence— was the lot of the 
greater part of the population. Against this unhappy fate 
the public mind began to rerdt. A vast assemblage gathered 
nnder the leadership of Wat Tyler and others of the suffering 
peasantry, and proceeded to London to claim a redress of 
grievances. There they were met by the young king in 
person, who sootiied their anger, promised a remedy for all 
liteir complaints, and, having thus put them off their guard, 
suddenly fell upon them with the whole weight of his power, 
and those whom his knights and followers could not kill with, 
the sword, he turned over to the hangman and the rope. 
Thdr great petition was that all Englishmen should be free ;. 
not in our sense of the word, £ree before the law to do and. 
say whatever pleases us best, but to be delivered from the 
positive oppressions of slavery — ^to be free from the chains 
and whips of their masters; and this was indignantly re- 
fused ! Better kings than Bichard had never taken a thought 
of this condition of their subjects. When any of them wanted. 
a house repaired, or a castle built, or a concert even to be 
givNL at court, what do you think they did P Did they enter 
into contracts, and put in a dause that the work should be 
done in a substantial and workmanlike manner, and to the 
satisfaction of a surveyor ? Or did they send to the lessee of 
the opera-house, and engage the services of the Chnsis and 
Jenny Linds at so many guineas a night? They issued a 
irarrant to their lord chamberlain to seize as many masons, 
carpenters, painters, and slaters as mig^t be required, to keep 
them in sure custody while the work was in hand, and then 
turn them to the ri^t^ihout the moment the job was dcme. 
In the same way they sent out to collect all the singers, fi£e», 
Mud, fiddlers that could be found, and put them into an. 
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orchestra to entertain their visitors, with an intimation that if 
they sang purposely out of tune they would infallibly be 
hanged. From this state of subjection it took a long while 
to get our people free ; and there is no doubt that architects 
are better off now, even if we deduct the usual ten per cent, 
from our contracts, than in those days when houses were built 
without any contract at all. 

A tyrannic abuse of power seemed the natural element for 
£0 mean and yet ambitious a mind as that of Bichard 11. 
More fickle than the last feeble sovereign we encountered, 
Edward II., he had a great resemblance to him in the rest of 
his character ; and as he contrived in time to forfeit the sup- 
port of all classes of his subjects — ^the highest by his pride 
And favouritism, the middle by his exactions, and the lowest 
by his cruelty and falsehood— it was an easy matter for his 
eousin, a bold and politic prince, to push him from his throne 
and seat himself in it in his stead. This cousin was Henry of 
Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the 
son of Edward III. ; and as this is the first appearance in 
history of the separated interests of the royal family, which 
afterwards took the name of the white and red roses, I will 
call your attention to the fact that Edward III. left another 
son older than John of Gaunt — ^liamely, Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, whose representative in the fourth generation, 
Bichard Duke of York, was therefore legitimate heir to 
Bichard U. ; while Bolingbroke, who thus took possession of 
the kingdom, had no positive right, except the right that in 
those days always belonged to the man who liad the means of 
maintaining it best. The red rose of Lancaster was now in 
the ascendant, and Bolingbroke is acknowledged among our 
kings as Henry lY. Bichard was obscurely murdered, or, as 
some historians mamtain, obscurely suffered to escape ; but 
whether alive or dead, he was of no importance in the then 
tempestuous situation of affairs. Henry lY., a wise and firm 
king, led a wretched Ufe, embittered by the desertion of the 
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friends who Lad aided liis lise, and the rebellion of his discon« 
tented nobles ; and 

" So weary as he was, so wan with care* 

he was only prevented by death from making a penitential 
expedition to the Holy Land. It is not to be supposed that 
the senior branch of the royal family^ whom he had thus de 
spoildd of their heritage, acquiesced peaceably in his usurpa 
tion. The elder son of the rival house he kept in perpetual 
piison. £ut there was a constant source of weakness sup- 
plied in the circumstance that a nominal head was never 
-wanting to an insurrection; and well might Henry say, 
wearied with careful days and watchful nights — 

*' Canst thon, O partial Sleep ! gire thy repose 
To the wet sea^boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliiuices and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down I 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown !" 

Yet not without some glimpses of a happier light did his 
troubled evening dose. His son, who still lives in the popu- 
lar mind of England as the wild and gallant Priace Hal, after 
a youth of playful excesses that would have been derogatory 
to a far humbler rank, and a career of idleness and indulgence 
that seemed the worst possible preparation for a future king,, 
suddenly amended Ms life, and gave a noble evidence of his- 
obedience to the laws, when he bore the rebuke, and evoi 
went unresistingly to prison by order of the Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, whom he had insulted on the bench. The impar- 
tial magistrate commanded the prince to be taken into eus> 
tody — the prince obeyed the command. "Happy is the 
king," said Henry, when he heard of it, '* who has a judge so 
resolute in executing the law, and a son so willing to submit 
to it!" An heir apparent like Henry was the surest support of 
his father's title ; and after he had triumphed over all the con- 
spirades of the disaffected, and conquered his open enemies in 
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fte M4 ^ piinoe wss aHowod peaeei&V ^ ascend tlie 
thimie, in tlie year 1413, under the still lumomsed name 'of 
Henry Y. How much of the iame he still retains may be 
owing to the matchless plays composed upon his career it is 
imposs3)le to say. Sober history is compelled to acknowlec^ 
many 4e£gd;s in his character, which it is impossible to Tiew 
hsrsMy throiigh the poetic atmosphere of the Boar's Head At 
!Eastcheap, the moonlight robbery at Gadshill, and the wit, 
wisdom, &o3ic, fun, wickedness, drunkenness, mendacity, and 
good humour that constitute the astomshing identity of Sir 
John Falstaff. All the bad qualities of fiU the bad men of 
Our acquaintance united, could not make up such a mass df 
iniquity and indecorum, as that fat andunrespectable old man ; 
but all the^Wemess and all the mirthfubess of the cleverest 
and most mirthful of men, could not make out such a fasci- 
nating and extraordinary character as that jolly, selfish, care- 
less, cowardly, quick, and entertaining companion. And yet 
the skill of the delineator of this character is so great, that I 
do not believe any harm ever arose from it to any of its ad- 
imrers. There is always -a krge spice of (^dadn-so cuuningly 
iBftenmxed, ihs^ it would be a man very destitute of ambition 
and self respect who would consent to accept the wit and 
talent at the price of the loathmg and contempt with which 
they are overlaid. But whether irue or false, Henry V. does 
not entirely depend for his reputation on these amamng 
scenes. There was gbiy again to be gathered in Uie fields cxf 
Iranoe, the terrible English name <mce more to be shouted on 
lihe <88ine and the Loire, and the English of those days, who 
grumbled as much as we do at the visit of the tax-gatherers, 
and :6aw that no good could accrue to them if France were 
enltirely conquered, could not resist the fascination of military 
floooess, and consoled themselves for their empty purses and 
uoploughed fields with triumphs wbich ediipsed the glories of 
Cnssy and Poictiers, and stamped tiieir kbg t^ greatest of 
leaders in the field of Agincourt. Few bttti^es more ^eatssne 
in their immediate results have ever been itm^lsL ^st dis- 
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•Bterof the EwndiirM ao oiMwrlielMiBgtiiit the atftim jidk 
miiited to Hfaii7'« olainis. He wm eiovmfid niifih the diaden 
<if ifae C^Mits, aokaiowledged B^gent of Inmoe, jmd ApipoBiiM 
hm own ftioicb to govern its piDvinoefi, ee if :tiie7l»dd»ai 
hn hereditery domaiiis. What mi^ have beea the ocmse- 
^pence of a lengthened life, it is hnposaihle to jsagr ; it is tft ai 
vvente eafe to -canclnde thai no ioommimiiy of king codbl have 
hapt the tvo mtioBis united^and that eitiier Hemywoidd'have 
mled at Pans and heen powerless here, or twedldiiaiKB beea 
forced to q^e up hk foreign possessions, and oonieist liinisdf 
VFith the English ihrone. But in ten years after his acoeBaioa 
he died» and again a Oaital minority hong in:tfaieatening^iooiaL 
over tiie land, and liie memory of the triumphs on f*ranee 'OiiAy 
exeited our ambituon vi£hont increasing our poxrer. Heniy 
VI. was a degBnersle son of so gaUant and goeat a father. 
12he name that had held 'the En^h oonquests together had 
BOW disappeared, and not Hke unsdom of Bedford, who wasieft 
Hegent in France, nor -the courage of Talbot^ oonldsaire the 
failing cause. And to thnow firesh dbeoniagement on the 
invaders, one of iihese exixfKsdinary evenis occurred whieh 
ahficwr that a auiiiott n^hieh k israe to itself is nerer left utterly' 
deserted, but thofc when all ;pioqpeot of successis apparently 
obaed, a hope spodngs np from some uneo^eoted quarter ta 
airost the progress ef despan:. Almost the wheb of iFtanee 
was subjeot to the English arms. Her king had died insam^ 
and was sncoeedsd hj his son, new to his office, and not -madi 
need to war. Her forces were hioken into smaU'detaehmants, 
and one by one £er strongholds were given over to the 
foreign troops. At this time, when the help of asmies seemed 
nnanrailing, and deep despondency had seised on the defenders^ 
there was a village girl, the daughter of aninnkeeperinearDem^ 
remy,in Champagne, who saidthstjafae was assured in visions that 
the deliverance jof France was in her power. Asimpleuneduoated 
girl she was, not above the domestic drudgery of her stafcioi\, 
for we are told she kept ^c small inn of her fyaakj in order, ^aft 
even rode the horses to wnier when Hiey retuanad from the 
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plough. Men of influence lieard of her visions, and had hef 
brought before them. There was such apparent truth and sin* 
cerity inher replies that it was impossible to doubt that, whether 
her revelations were true or not, she at least believed them to be 
true. What all men wish to believe, they find it very easy to 
believe. The name of Joan of Arc began to have wide fame. 
The king heard of her, and sent for her to his presence. He 
disguised himself on the day of her presentation, and dressed 
another in his royal robes. She went at once to the real 
king, and renewed her promises of Access. With a great 
accession of courage, the nobles and gentlemen of the country 
followed the banner which Joan unfurled, and under her 
leadership proceeded to the relief of the city of Orleans, 
which was closely besieged by the English general. She de- 
feated the enemy at every point. Dressed in burnished 
armour, she rode at the head of the resisting columns, and 
wherever she appeared, victory was sure to follow. The 
English, who could not believe she was a prophetess, pro- 
fessed to call her a witch ; but in the meantime they found the 
witchcraft of courage and patriotism too powerful for them to 
withstand. They lost the fruits of Henry's battles; they 
were driven into the narrow limits of their former possessions ; 
and had but one returning gleam of prosperity, when they took 
the Maid of Orleans prisoner, and tried her for sorcery andim* 
posture. It used to be the custom, especially of the Frendi 
historians, to load the memory of the English chiefs with this 
most base and cowardly conduct ; but, fortunately, more re- 
cent inquiry has proved that the maid feU a sacrifice, not to 
the hostility of the enemy she had discomfited, but to the 
bigotry of the priesthood of both the nations. By a church 
authority she was tried for the crime of witchcraft, and when 
she was contumacious, and refused to confess, by a church 
authority she was given over to the civil power, and burned in 
the market-place of Rouen. There, in the capital of the old 
Norman possessions, — on the very spot where the yells of 
religious bigotry and national hatred had attended her execU' 
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tion^-there staads a noble statue of the intrepid noaiden, 
cl^seiled by the fair hands of the daughter of the last King 
of Trance, and now guarded for ever by the pride and affec- 
tion of a grateful people. 

Stripped of all his foreign possessions, with the exception of 
Calais, Henry VI. presented to his subjects the spectacle 
of an unsuccessful king, with no domestic virtue to redeem 
him from the contempt that the English are the readiest of all 
people to bestow upon misfortune. The rival claims of the 
elder branch of the Pkntagenets, which had slumbered through 
the powerful reigns of Henry IV, and V., assumed new 
vigour under the feeble administration of their successorw 
To modem statesmen an undisturbed possession of th& throne 
for more than fifty years, would have extinguished the rights 
of any hostile claimant, but dislike of the king, and discontent 
with his government, were glad to shelter themselves under so 
honourable a pretext as a regard for the legitimate heir. 
Edward, the son of the Puke of York, and great-grandson 
of the elder brother of John of Gaunt, the head of the 
Lancastrian line, was therefore put forward as the jwsi 
inheritor of the crown. Eor many years the battle raged 
between the contending factions. Henry's cause owed its 
chief support to the energy of his wife, and armies that 
despised the feebleness of the son of the conqueror of 
Agincourt, assembled willingly under the command of Mar- 
gaiet of Anjou, There was not a noble family that did not 
contribute at least ons-haK of its members to the slaughter that 
was perpetually going on. Battles were fought at St. Albans, 
Ludlow, Towton, Hexham, Bamet, and Tewksbury. Half 
the manor-houses in England were overthrown, and the other 
half depopulated. The advancing wave overwhelmed the 
Yorkist nobles ; the receding wave swept off the partisans of 
Lancaster. And it is strange to read of those melancholy 
scenes, or to fancy the spectacle presented at that time by our 
distracted country, and to reflect that those desperate battles 
and sanguinary executions took place under the names of th^. 
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Sied Rose aad'fihe Wliite. Some other emblem akoxM 1 
Iteen chosen; the white bear or the black, the wolf ot He 
tiger; and the red and white roses left cither in sober reality 
to the bushes in our gardens, or metaphorically to the cheeks 
af OUT lovely eoimtrywomen, where the contending Yorkist 
and Lancastrian would have found their badges exquisitdy 
•embined. The result of all was, that Hcni^ was discomfiited. 
Sd^-ard; his competitor, assumed the throne, and the nobility 
ftf Eiigland was reduced by the sword and the scalRdd to » 
very small and dispirited body. Delivered from all rivals, 
for Henry was quickly murdered in the Tower, the triumi^iattt' 
XS^i^ard gave himself up to every sort of intemperance and 
Bidulgenee. His own adherents perceived too late for what a 
Ibbb and' sensual' tyrant they had wasted their blood and 
tireasure; tie burgesses of parEament, availing themselves of 
Ike dnnmution of their superiors and the impovernhment of 
the nobility, took a higher place in the managemcait of sdlkirs, 
tied all parses courted them in turn. Sunk in wine amd 
wassail, er only roused to exertion by avarice or passion, 
I'dward beeame universally unpopular. His brother, the 
Ilhike of Gloster, avaSed himself of these sentiments among 
the people to advance his own ambitious designs. He threw 
out insinuations against the legitimacy of Edward's children, 
and made great protestations of his love of liberty and justice 
to lihe mayor and citizens of London. When Edward died, 
iit consequence of his intemperance, there only stood the two 
young Princes of Wales and York between the ambitious 
Biehard and the throne. A path was cleared for him by the 
murder of the chfldren, and in six weeks after the death of 
Edward, his brother was proclaimed king by the style and 
title of Bichard III. Some good laws he instantly passed, 
ar if in repayment of the nation's acquiescence in his claims, 
but soon the n&tnre of the man became incapable of restraint, 
and! he entered on a course of cruelty and oppression that 
imde him umversaliy feared and hated. But haw was he to 
b« «ppoMii? ^Eie iloglish, who will commit a grea^ many 
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akaiak from if eaBed by thdr proper naaie, bad reooiuae: te 
the v«ry faii%. thej bad rejected, and set op the best r^ie- 
aeoUtive (rf the. Laaeastiiaa line they oonld discover, te 
deliver them horn, the Yoik they had placed inpon the throne. 
This was a very poor representatlTe after all, being JOdeniy, 
£ad o£ BJcbaarmd, and, only rdated to the trae Laowistara hj 
the marriage ol his father, Edmimd Tudor, te Ma7gaie(» tke 
great gnuuiUiAaghtcr ol John of Gaunt. There ^irere mny 
of nearer degree than he, but he was cautions, grsvie, mul 
eonrageous. He reared his standard among the monataiaeas 
Bi WaLes„ of whidi prineipality his father yf9& a naldw^ 
and Ynth r^[udly infareafflng forces advanced upon EngtadL 
Bichard m. was not to be got rid of without a stragg^ aod 
the last of the Wsurs of the Eoses was now te be confibded ok 
the £eld of Bosworth, in Leicestershire. On the 23nd of 
A]]^^t, 1485, the decisive evoit took pkiee. BiehaKckwas 
deserted in the thickest of the fight by the main poitie* ol his 
supporters, but disdained to oatUve his greatness. He pressed 
on inte the centre of ihe enemy's line, and perished swovd in 
hand, having vainly tded to force his way to i^re his 
eompetitor was stationed. A crown was placed nqpon the 
head of the successful Biehmond, by the blood-siEMbfid i 
of lus aEy, Lord Stanley, and the shouts of tlie tnu 
army acknowledged that, at last, there was an undiflfnted 
king in England by the name of Henry YII. 

Thes^ as I have told yen, are hut hunied sketehea ctf the 
course of EngUsh history. With Biehard UI. it h genenJIy 
agreed that the period of the middle ages expired. Chivalry 
is no more ; the contests of factions take henceforth a dif erent 
form ; settled principles of law take the place of the trials of 
strength and brutal violence which decided questions in former 
times : and in closing this short survey of the dark and tem- 
pestuous days that our ancestors passed through, from the 
conquest by William in 1066 to the accession of Heniy VIL 
in 14854 it has been impossible to deal with the incidents as 
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tliey arose on any fixed or inrariablerule, for they were not 
regulated by any higher aim than the acquisition or retention 
of power. Kings and families rose and fell, we know not 
why. A discontented grandee caused the convulsion of a 
kingdom ; the personal character of a ruler gave happiness or 
misery to his reign ; and unless we knew that the moral 
government of this world is guided by the counsels of unerring 
Wisdom, that there's a divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them how we may, we might condude that chance had 
been the arbiter of human destinies, and refuse to speculate 
on results that proceeded from no determining cause. But 
in our future inquiries all this will be more clear. I sec a 
time before us in the remainder of this course, when con- 
tending principles will perform the parts hitherto fOled by 
conflicting interests and antagonistic passions; when the 
aim of both parties will be definite and unalterable ; when 
it will be possible to foreshadow coming events from the 
knowledge we possess of the great feelings and world- 
embracing motives from which they spring. We shall 
see tyranny in vain trying to preserve its sword, and after- 
wards peaceably exchanging it for the scales of justice and 
the sceptre of order. We shall see a people setting its heart 
on the attainment of true liberty, and steadily preserving it, 
till finally the great consummation is reached, and stone by 
stone, and tier by tier, the fabric of our constitution is reared, 
-^that majestic temple whose portals are guarded by Justice 
and Power, and within whose spacious walls, the highest and 
the lowest can equally kneel down in peace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HKKlir VIL, 1485.~H£N21T VIII.. lfi09.»EDirAllD VI., 1647^— 
ICart, 1553. — Elizabeth, 1558. 

Is COT last Chapter we bade farewell to the lawlessness of 
feadal power; when this kingdom seemed more a confederacy 
of petty sovereigns than a well-regulated realm ; when the 
noble, strongly entrenched in his moated castle, trampled 
equally on the rights and privileges of the humbler ranks, and 
on the orders of his nominal superior. " What is your title to 
this estate P" said certain of the commissioners of inquiry ap- 
pointed by Edward I., to the Earl de Wavrenne. "This 
blade," answered the Earl, drawing his sword, " was the title 
under which my ancestors held their lands, and with this I 
mean to retain them.*' *'By St. Greorge, Sir Earl," said an- 
other of our kings, to a great officer of the kingdom, who 
hesitated to lead his followers into France, "by St. George, 
Sir Earl, you shall either go or hang." "By St. George, Sir 
King," replied the constable, "I shall neither go nor hang.'* 
During the disputed succession of some of the kings, the 
feeble administration or foreign wars of others, the power of 
the nobility grew too strong for ordinary restraints. The 
coiffts of law could not reach so lofty a culprit as the chief of 
ten thousand armed retainers ; and justice, which too often 
assumed the appearance of revenge, was forced to call in 
the assistance of other nobles as powerful as the delinquent. 
The Percy — too elevated for civil process — ^was humbled by 
the enmity of the Nevilles; the Salisburys and Mowbrays 
were kept in check by the Cliffords and Cotirtenays. But tho 
five-and-twenty years of the wars of the Eoses had left no such 
possessors of hereditary fiefs as the great families I have named. 
Their mutual hatred had proved fatal to all. The survivors of 
that dreadful period were now so scanty in number, and 80» 
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redoced in wealth, tliat they coold neither form allianoes 
among themselTes, nor stand, each upon his own. authority. 
It was easy, therefore, for a person so sagacious as Henij 
Vn. — ^who, after his mnrriage with the heiress of the Yorks, 
nnited by uniyersal consent the chiims of Xhe rival pretenders 
to the throne — so to eonsoiidate his power that he should! be 
free from the factious opposition or more dangerous hostility 
nf thfi great basons of Ihe king^m. Bat aaoftlMx dnmnb- 
stance OGnizihuted ta this leault^ of which he was not akum to 
avail hinself. In. the midst, of the contentions, of the !Ro8e8)t 
the great body of tha people pursoed their acffnstomfid wt^, 
CJommerca asfeiially made great progreaSy, and the peaceful arts 
were awaeeasfally enitivated,. at tlie very time the nobility 
and gentry weaee faUmg by the thoisand on the batiilc* 
fields of Towton op Bexhom. In the struggtes for the eb* 
lation qI eaie braadi of the royal &ndly and the depresuen 
of the ether,, the main body of the nation took little or no 
pact. Like the great depths of the sea that perform tfaek 
^piet drcait xound the earth, they were beyond the reach ef 
tiie tempest thai dashed into foam the waves on the surface, 
aani sank the gilded vessels thai encountered its force. Greal 
ease was taken to secure the affection of the: people bja re* 
ffosd, seal or pretended^ for their interests. Yorkist and lam* 
eastrian alike wese serupnloue to guard the commonalty 
fren the kaaea and oqppresdbns which they were willing to 
uidergo themsehces ; and we accordingly find that the citizens 
of Ihat penod gained in importance almost, as much as the 
nobBity lost; and that Henry, on his accession^ found himself 
the nder of a ridi and prosperous peoj^, a poor and power- 
less aristocraey. He had but two furions paasions in the 
midst of many qualities that might have fitted him for the 
positioii he had gained^r— an. inordinate love of nK>ney, how- 
ever it might be detained) and a hatzed of the persons 
who had opposed hin^ thai knew no hmii hot their deatk 
The untising perseverance with which he; oombined both these 
pasaons isk the mermleas extortioii of the lemaiimig: posses- 
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dmSB of tile Yoiftists, aoid; tibe eagemew ynltk -wbbdihe hmAak 
Hiem to the seaflbld; is one of the great cfasEaeteristics^ «l 
hi» mgn. But by 'vray, peri^ps, of shoiviiig his im|iaKtiaiifyy 
]|# lost no- oppoitiiBity of demidiBg the very men who had 
sappofted him of tiidr estates. By raking iqi dd atatates 
^yeh had tdumhered ft)r hundreds of yeaars^ he hronj^ the 
tities of half the lands in tiie kingdom into anspiciNL Me 
empkf^ spioe to discover flinvs in the hokUngt of any one he 
inshed to rdn; and if some enxgnaehment had hecK made «b 
the fcffeat bounds inr the reign of John; if & forfeiture had 
taken pfeioe in the rengn of Edwacd; if one ISak waawantaig 
la. the ehain of sneoesaion from the original Nohmdi who had 
wen the tenure from WilUam, there were sUmah jndgea who 
would determine in the king's favour, and the anfortanate 
eecapier was forced to compound by a paymead; that reduced 
ym to poverty. Empsan and Dudley wcro the twa men who 
mnde themselves eonspicuons in this- basest of all pcofeaaiaiv. 
They terrified a whole county by giviog notice of their inten* 
tion to visit it, to inquire into the landownen' RgHs. Whei^ 
ever they threaitened an accusation, a eompositioik was in* 
stantly offered ; and as, in &e imfifHling eooxse of enl pmctiGea^ 
they widened their circnmferaice as they aoi|ixired strei^ y y i 
from acquiescence, these fictitious danna were advanced t» 
the small tenements of the yeoman as well as the broad aerea 
of the squire. Henry VII. lived at once the rieheii and must 
hated of ail the kings in Christendom^ He had a sum equal 
to ten or twelve miMons of cm money in his excftaquer, and 
not a friend, or person he could letj on in the whole -woiM, 
In this reign oeeuired the incident which is still dvreiqped in 
scRoae doubt, but is at all events <m» of the most Ranan^ sa 
English history. You remen^r that the tyranVBidlard HE., 
en the death <rf his brother, Edward lY., had cleaiedlns own 
pai^ to tiie tlteone by the murder of tiie two priaees, the sons ei 
Kword, in the Tower. Ko^ notice seeiB» to hafre Veen takm 
ef their disappeanmee at tike time. The sfragg^ of Peswo r fli , 
umI the BOvdMif el Bsniyli n%n» had taned the puhfig 
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•itention into other channels. But when the tyranny and 
avarice of the new King had had time to disgust and alienate 
the people, a report got abroad that the princes had escaped, 
and that one of them was alive. A young man, who had 
hitherto lived at Toumay, under the name of Perkin Warbeck, 
made his appearance at the court of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
the sister of Edward IV., and was acknowledged by her as 
her nephew. He proceeded to other countries, and was every- 
where recognised as the true prince. Among other courts he 
visited was that of the gallant James IV. of Scotland; who 
was so convinced of the justice of his claims, that he gave 
him the precedence due to the Duke of York, and married 
him to his young and beautiful cousin, the lady Catherine 
Gordon. He now made his descent on England. Here, also, 
he was acknowledged by many of his father's friends; even 
the. husband of Henry's mother, the very Lord Stanley who 
had crowned him on Bosworth-field, became an adherent of 
the pretender. That pretender was not unworthy, either in 
education or appearance, of the rank he claimed. He recalled 
circumstances to the memory of the courtiers of his father, 
which they said could only be known to themselves. He ex- 
pressed the greatest regard for the happiness of the people, 
and somewhat offended the Scottish James, who had attended 
him across the border, by finding fault with the hostile man- 
ner in which he treated the English inhabitants. But Henry 
watched his opportunity, and directed a great force against 
the pretender, in Devonshire, before he was prepared for the 
attack. Perkin fled to the protection of Beaulieu, now called 
Beuly, Abbey, near Southampton; and after a residence there 
gf some days — ^whether despairing of escape, whetlier bribed 
by promises of pardon, or whether repenting of his impos- 
ture, cannot with certainty be decided— he surrendered to 
the mercy of the king. By him, for awhile, he was kindly 
treated, but at last was throvm into the Tower ; induced, by 
what means we cannot say, to make a confession of his false- 
hood; and OA pretence of having levied w;ar on the King, he 
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vas executed on Tower-hill : and Ms pretensions, whether true 
or false, left only to the antiquarian and the poet. Opinions 
on this subject were long divided. If the princes w«:e really 
murdered in the Tower, why were not their remains exhumed 
and shown to the people P Long after that time, two skele- 
tons were certainly found, but in a different part of the build- 
ing, which had, at one time been used as a buiying-ground for 
the garrison. On the other hand, if he were the real prince, 
what had become of him in the interval? How had he 
escaped the hands of the assassin ? Bid he escape alone, or did 
his elder brother escape along with him ? If so, what became 
of him? Did he die afterwards by violence or a natural 
death? In short, there is no end to these questions, and we 
must leave the whole story as dark and unintelligible as we 
found it 

Henry had two sons and two daughters. One daughter 
married the King of Prance ; the other married James IV. oi 
Scotland; and through her the Scottish family afterwards 
attained the English throne in the person of her great grand- 
son, James I. The eldest of Henry's sons was Arthur, who 
died at sixteen years of age, after having married the Princess 
Catherine of Spain. The second was called Henry, who 
began his career by marrying his brother's widow, and became 
perhaps the best Imown of our later kings, under the name of 
Henry Vlii. Of him I shall have more to say hereafter. In 
the meantime, I wish to examine a little more dosely the 
causes that enabled Henry YII. to strengthen the preroga- 
tives of the crown to an extent utterly unknown to the first 
or third Edward, or, in fact, to the greatest and most ambi- 
tious of his predecessors. At aU times before this date there 
had been a check to the ambition of the reigning king. 
Though singly none of the feudal nobles was able to resist the 
sovereign, by dint of union among themselves they raised a 
sufficient barrier against his encroachments. At first the 
barrier consisted merely in the numbers and arms of the men 
they oould bring into the field. After that it was aided in no 



iligfht degree lof^ fxiwer tfaegr {HMMNrad of Aiapiinii^ -^Ihe 
l^gitiinaey of li^ tiinae ; for iluae was geoerdlj some pie>> 
tendor, nioes daoinB, if rth&j did Aotiung mare, at all«rettlsi 
wcBkeufldtiMtoemityrafiusxiTOL Lafeer stiH, the laae jof 1^ 
OQBmoBB into pdytical <mip(»rfciBice enaUlsd iiotli pwiiea i* 
leorait tiidr fanes bj application to aaMcir iSksBueskt of ^Knvei^ 
uBtbiowii for Buoy jeaxs after 4>he Cioau|iieBt. If Londos^ 
Ibr -instanoe, held iriHk an Insurgent nofailifcy, the king iras 
forced to have reoonrse ito ¥oi!k or Oxford. There tras-tfans 
eie^blifihed a i^tem of mutual diecks and defences that faiur 
dered the thxene ham lieeoming either despotic, as in the 
BBJionB of the Sast, or altage&er subordinate to a pifmd and 
powttfol mkSat^, as in the unhappj kingdom of PdanI* 
Bat in the van «f jthe Bases one of tiiese ceiiinteriMdaBeea 
was utterly destroyed. There was no noble^ or condumiMm 
of nobles, wMch cofidd ixesist ddie foice nom widded by a niler 
who waa neither weakened by a dispnted titie nor at finrt iai^ 
tasteful to the people. Instead, therefore, of redding in 
-feudal grandeur in 'their baromBl 'oastibs, Ihe few surnrors t>f 
iiie battles and exosotionB of those days liyed as dependenfa^ 
or at least as pi^eants in the court. To walk at the head of 
« loyal prooesdon witii a gold stick in his hand now beeame 
an object of^ a n di tl j un to a man whose ancestors had kept 
almost royal state theasdbes in &dr hereditary halls; and 
Henry availed himself of the power, which, if it lay in ihe 
crown, had been very scantity exeioised, of bestowmg eaad- 
doms and baronies 4>n the most subservient of his Greatoeo^ 
without at the same time oonv^ing to them Idie immense 
estates or the rights and przviJb^es which had original]^ 
attended those titles. According to the shdct interpretation 
•of the feudd law, this could not be -done ; for you will reed- 
lect that oertaia tenatories were bestowed on condition of 
service and allegiance ; and the possessor 'became a baron, not 
l^ the sovereign's creation, but in r%ht of his baronid lands. 
The feudd kw, however, had now loiit its jstoctness, and 
Henry inrented a meltiiod of making .men lords withoift 



iira&g ibkiscflf of the vsmmpsaspnig (domams; A nsir 
soUHfy has nmer maeh 'w^M. It effisnds ik^^wmaiken» 
^ ijim body on idiuun it is thrust by its movelty^ ftj«l affiende 
akoihe menibeiEs of the old faody&ooi irham at is taken. l»r 
the iaddionsBBss of its promotion. Heory had tims tibe 
adrsDtage of % ^Ueang and high-soimdiDg tsonxt, vM6k 
added to his peiaotBal grandeur ivithoiit Rndangcsring las 
fonrer. The sobii^, thecelDre, whioh^ with snaaay £iaU8, hatl 
certainly acted as a protectioii against ihe arbitraiy rule of 
our kings, was .suddexdy found to give Ihe whole isAuenoe it 
still retained ta aid of the exactions of the gbowb. Who 
was there left to rise up against the oppressums of aicthority P 
The Yerj names to which the commofnaHy would haire ^d for 
aa&ly were no^ed on ^he ot^ier side. Pzidey which is a noble 
feeliDg when applied to just ends and supported by adequate 
femer, soon degeoaexates into servility when it £nds itself in 
OQOoqpany with poverty and contempt. A race of degradation 
was xnn by the new bearers of illustiiaas titles. !Mo flattery 
was too MsameifcBr the lips of mien who owed all ihek estinia^ 
tioa iia the world to the fKrour of a soYereign* whose 

*' Breitth could mar them as a breath had made," 

and it this time, in the reign of a man whose nAioLe title came 
tiiBQfugh a series of iMegitimate bii^ths^ mho had won ins erown^ 
by treachery stiM more than by yalour, was flrst enounced the 
astcmishing doctrine .of the divine right of kings. Sir John 
Eortescue, Lord Chief Juj^oe of the King's Bench, in the 
reign of Henry YI., had never heard of msk a position, bid; 
distinctly says, in a treatise on the laws of England : — ''A 
king is appointed to protect his snbjects in tiieir lives, proper- 
ties, and laws. For this end he has the delegation of power 
tsmn. the people, and he has no just daim to any othor power." 
But in Sir John I'ortescue's time there were men who held 
their estates by precisely the same title that tiie desoendants 
of William the Conqueror held the crowii — ^namely, of con- 
quest and possession, with a reeqorooatisnof ji|jht8«Bd duties 
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tuid wLo would have probably taken steps to abate tbis asr 
sumption similar to those taken by the Cortes of Castile, in 
vhich the assembled nobles at the coronation of their kiugi^ 
said, ** We, who are as good as you, hereby invite you to be 
our ruler." BoUing in useless wealth, with the reputation of 
great wisdom, but unfriended and most unhappy, the first of 
the Tudor kings descended to the grave^ and the nation 
looked with impatience for the first manifestation of the dis- 
position of his successor, Henry VIJI. 

The bloated and brutal yisage which we see in his later 
portraits had no resemblance to the open and manly counter 
nance of the gallant young king. He was of a fair, true 
Saxon complexion, broad-shouldered and active-limbed; and, 
without flattery, was acknowledged to be the handsomest 
prince, and probably one of the handsomest men in Europe. 
A treasury overflowing with the exactions, and yet free from 
the guilt of his father's avarice, an undisputed succession, 
perfect health, and the first glow of youth, seem at first sight 
to have constituted a good fortune which it would be difficult 
to impair. His manner, which gained him a character of 
honesty and blufiness, and which in many people's minds, 
even to this hour, half hides the atrocity of his actions, 
endeared him to the commons. They saw with pleasui^ that 
he lost no time in putting to death the two hated emissaries 
of his father, Empson and Dudley ; and were not sufficiently 
clear-sighted to see that this was but half an amends for the 
iniquities of which they had been guilty, and needed restitii 
tion of the ill-got treasures in order to make it complete 
Henry punished the extortioners, but kept the fruit of theii 
extortion — a most excellent way both of satisfying the con- 
science and filling the purse. 

We now at one step find ourselves advanced to the clear 
and open platform of modem history. It will, therefore, not 
be necessary to dwell at any length on the ordinary events of 
Henry's reign, the battles that were fought, or the foreign 
negotiations that were entered into* The domestic incidents^ 
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however, of this period cannot be passed oyer ; and among 
tliese the most prominent, though at the same time the moat 
painful, is his treatment of his wives. 

Tor eighteen years no scruples had been avowed by Henry 
on the subject of his marriage with the widow of his brother. 
In fact, it seems unlikely that scruples could be very common 
in such a heart^ upon any subject whatever. But at this 
time appeared a very beautifal young lady among the maids of 
honour of the queen. She was of a noble family, eighteea 
years of age, and very witty and accomplished. The queen, 
on the other hand, was forty-six years old, not perfect mistress 
of the EugHsh language, and formally devout according to the 
religion of her native land. Henry was thirty-six, stiU very 
handsome, and had never seen anything so fascinating as Anna 
Boleyn. No wonder scruples came into his head about having 
married his brother's widow, or anybody else's widow, or any- 
body whatever who might keep him from marrying hee. So, 
how was he to get free from marriage with Catherine getting 
on for fifty, and enter into it with Anna not nearly half her 
ageP !From his earliest years he had been brought up in 
strict obedience to the diurch of Eome. With him the 
power of the pope knew no limit. The enemies of the 
papacy he beHeved to be the enemies of Heaven, and that at 
ill events they were his enemies. To this fountain of bless- 
ings he applied for aid. The voice, he knew, which could 
pardon sin could also dissolve a marriage ; but there were 
political considerations which hindered the pope of that time 
from agreeing to his prayer. He was in subjection to the 
Emperor Charles V., and Charles was nephew of the Queen. 
A system of delays, hopes, promises, and prevarications began. 
Henry, who was impatient for his marriage with Amui, lost 
temper with each month's delay, and, goaded into opposition 
by the disappointment of his hopes, he began to open his ears 
to the murmurs which on every side, from all nations and in 
all tongues, were rising against the assumptions and authority 
of the papal throne. These outcries it had been found impoi- 
o 
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-fflde to hnsh. Henry himself kad ^tten a Toltone in 8ii|^ 
port of the pretensions of Borne, and had been rewarded by 
the title still worn, and more justly w(»m, by onr sovereign^ of 
dj^enderof the faitL But the Tolune was answered by a 
jDOse powerM Toice, and it was felt by all men that Europe 
was in the midst of one of those awful revdntions, not 
.merdy of thrones, dominations, and authorities, but of mind 
and opinion, which have greater effect for good or evil than 
any cbrages of goyemment or alterations in the balance of 
.powei. This was the reformation of religion — an event so 
momentous that the greatest of the actors in it sink into in- 
dgnificance, and in which the passions, the feelings, and inte- 
xests of men were all evidently constrained to the one great 
Issue which was then and for ever at stake— the emancipation 
id the human mind. Who cares for Leo, or Luther, or the 
Austrian Charles, or the Tudor tyrant ? Did they retard or 
pioduee the Eeformation ? It was— if we limit our view to 
human agents — not man — ^not this man or that man, but 
humanity itself that was in the scales; not nation against 
natiiHi, or learning against learning, but one great idea which 
struggled to develope itself— an idea which, though grea% 
striven against, apparently for a while crushed and trampled 
upon, has finally acquired such life and power that it per- 
aaeates the very masses who were gathered to oppose it—has 
leavened the. inert multitudes of crouching and uninquixing 
Spiun, and at fitful intervals has found its way into the con- 
sistories of priests and the conclave of cardinals at £ome. 

Let us not pay Henry YHI. the compliment of supposing 
,ikiii this fe^g owed its origin to Aim, Let us not pay the 
oompliment even to Luther, or Widiffe, or Huss, or any in- 
dividual man. The first seed of the Eeformation was planted 
ia. the same hour that Home made her first aggression on the 
independbnce of human conscience. It lay dormant for cen- 
toy after century ; aggression after aggression was ventured 
and submitted to, but in every inch of territory so filched 
ham £ceedom there gemdnated, far below the surface^ the 



fotee crop of oppoeitiQii md resutance. And neiw I will 
traee it where ii fin^ came above the sg3. The eiuffoaGl^ 
vents of the church were giadnal and sikiii. M first the 
popes ooDfessed their teoDOiporal subjection to the siMoessois of 
the Boinan anperars. They spokt with the humiHiy befittiBi^ 
their profession in the presenee of the mLers aaai goTemoxa of 
great kingdoms. When the empire was overttaown hy an 
irruption of barbaxianSy the Bishops of Home foimd favoiir 
in the sight of their new masters bj obedi^ce to their laws. 
Xhej were foimd useful as ministers of the half-conveded 
Cloths and Yandals in inoolcating sobmission to their ema^ 
among the conqnered people. It wonld hazre been strange il, 
thus aiding in the conquest, they had not reeeiyed some of 
the spoil. Th^ were eonfinned in their prLvileges as Bishops 
of Eome, obtained an accession to their possesfflons, and coik* 
descended even to acquire a large terdtoxy in the nei^bomr- 
hood of their seat by a foi^d omTeyance^ profesaing to be 
£rom the Emperor Constaatbe. The barbarians bohed w& 
8B|>erstitioQ8 Tcneration on this conv^^anee. The majesty 
ihai attended the rery name of Bome, the ci^pital of the 
world, the city oyer which was suspooded the gkiy of so 
many centuries, the city of the consols and dictators, the 
Seipios and ike Ctesars, gave additioiud dignity to the eodb- 
stastieal ruler of its inhabitants, and the popes in 606 became 
temporal princes. A donUe doty now fsH xxpon. theB»— fimt 
q£ exLlargxiig their spirftiml authority, aid then of stren^^the^ 
ing their temporal domain. They played the one so adroitl; 
into the other, that tbey stretched the first oyer all the hhtg^ 
doms of the world, and the other over a great part of liafy. 
Their revenites came to them from all lands. Their cum 
domiEkions yielded all its wealth into their coffers; the 
Boxthem wilds of Norway, the southern shores <^ Enmee^ 
sent in their contributions* But the wealth of this eaiiih wm 
Sound inadequate to their expenses, and they imposed a 
tribute on the world to come. If Africa sent its gold and 
£uzt^ poured its tareaaures into Borne, they were but poor 
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Bonrces of grandeur compared to the wider and undefined 
domains beyond the grave. The virtues and the vices were 
equally the tax-gatherers of the Vatican. Charity, liberality^ 
faith, veneration, and affection were outmatched in their dona- 
tions to the holy see by parricide, incest, ambition, and false* 
hood. A vow to dedicate an estate to the church was 
scarcely more valuable than the gift to obtain a dispensation 
from a vow; and the result throughout Europe in the middle 
of the sixteenth century was this, that Rome was a gulf into 
wldch all the riches of every nation were evidently being 
drawn. The fifth part of the land of England belonged to the 
church, and a sum estimated at £15,000,000 of our money 
was annually exported to Eome. In return for this, the pope 
was occasionally very gracious, and sent a rose of peculiar 
virtue to the sovereign he delighted to honour. To the Kings 
of Spain and Portugal he was more liberal still, and, with the 
greatest generosity, made them a present of the new world, 
then just discovered. This title to America was pleaded by 
the King of Spain as a good and valid one within these 
hundred years. The pope, in fact, was one of the most liberal 
bestowers of kingdoms in Peru and Mexico, and islands in the 
Indian seas, that can be imagined. He would think no more 
of presenting China to a king than if it were a China orange. 
But with gifts of continents and empires his generosity stopped; 
for anythhig else he insisted on being paid. A certain title of 
honour was offered to a gentleman ; but it turned out that 
tibe gentleman coxdd not hold it, as his ancestors had not been 
noble for six descents ; whereupon the pope, for a fitting con- 
sideration, made out letters of nobility to the gentleman's 
great grandfather's great grandfather, who had been dead two 
hundred years, and thereby qualified his descendant for the 
promotion he desired. So, if any of you want to become of 
ancient family all of a sudden, you have nothing to do but 
apply to the pope, and he will make your great grandfather a 
lord — on payment of the fees. 
These are the abuses that will always spring from power— 



aad more, perhaps, from spiritaal power tbaa any other— 
wheu its claims axe once conceded and no notice is taken of 
its gradual advance. Bat we are not to suppose that these 
blots and blemishes on the system of the papacy had escaped 
the notice of all who professed themselves the followers of its 
doctrines. At all times of the church's history there have 
been holy and devout men who looked with displeasure on 
these and similar proceedings of their chief. One pope lived 
a life that would have been disgraceful iu a heathen emperor, 
restrained by no law, human or divine, but guilty in the eye 
of day of treachery, incest, and murder. Another burned 
with a fiercer thirst for blood and battle than had ever raged 
in. Attila or the Huns. Another openly sneered at the holiest 
truths of the religion by which he obtained his treasures, and 
wasted them in the sensual enjoyments of an elegant and 
tasteful voluptuary. Some calm and thoughtful student, 
perhaps, heard with a shudder, in the retirement of his 
cloister, of the scenes that were acted on the great stage of 
the world. But what could he do more than shudder at their 
atrocity, and return with deeper thankfulness to the innocence 
and solitude of his cell? How could he establish a com« 
munity of sentiment beyond the narrow limits of the little 
spot that contained his Uttle world, or gather courage from 
knowing that other minds were affected iu the same manner 
83 his own ? If he disturbed his brethren with his scruples, 
tiiey would either laugh at him as a visionary or inform on 
him to the prior, who would punish him as a rebel, perhaps as 
a heretic. And in this way the isolation of the opponents 
prevented an opposition &om being heard. But about the 
middle of the fifteenth century an event occurred which had a 
great deal more to do with the Eeformation than the love of 
Henry YIII., though a poet tells i 



** That Ooepel light flnt beamed fromBoleyn's eyeB.** 

This event was one which rendered a communication possible 
between people who were a thousand miles apart ; which ieii» 
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dweda tiiought oaiee iairly started mcapabb henoefortlL of being 
sflfiDoed or destroyed; and wludi,m fact, permitted an orgaoiza- 
tuni of resbtanoe, and gave tiie only chance of socoess against 
an organisation of oppression. This was the invention of print- 
ing. Lead, since that time, cast into moulds, has decided 
many a battle ; bat nevei' ma it so fatal in its effects as in the 
great fight it now waged with ignorance and presomptioiL 
There is aomething in the mere fact of living in a period of 
high and general cultivation that hinders ns from understand- 
ing the denseness of the ignorance of those days. A man of 
the present time, even if from some unfortunate circumstance 
he has not learned to read, and therefore has not been able to 
gather book-information for himself has the advantage of con- 
verauig with people who have. He gets some notion, though 
alt second or third hand, of vihsJt is going on; and shares in 
some small degree in the common stock of information. 
Booka^ that were as scarce as diamonds, and nearly as dear, 
were now, as the phrase is, as conmion as blackberries. One 
crash of the press did as much work as the pens of a hundred 
copying monks for a hundred years ; and among the earliest 
productLGos of the new invention was the Latin translation of 
the Old and New Testaments. Li a convent of the Augus- 
tine Order, at Erfdrth, in Upper Sax^ony, was a monk of the 
name of A^rtin Lather. The vicar-general of the district, 
and chief of thp friars, was Staupitz, a wise and good man, 
irho had long pursued the course of study on which the 
young monk was now to enter. Li all their conversations, no 
though of leaving the church had ever come into their minds ; 
but they reasoned deeply on all the mysteries of the faith now 
evened to them for the first time; and a feeling had arisen of 
the manifest incongruity between the words of Scripture and 
the daims of Eome. A Bible, the parting-gift of Staupitz* 
made Luther supremely happy. Shortly after that, an emis- 
sary of the pope, of the name of Tetzel, came into the neigh- 
bourhood seDing indulgences. " Lidulgences," cried Luther, 
"— '^permiasion to commit new sms, and absolation for old 
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oikes, on the payment of money ?— there is not a word of it 
in the Bible!" 

The gauntlet was now thrown down on either side, and thi 
point to be decided was biieflj this: Is a Christian maa 
bound by anything that either is not in the Word of Qod, or 
may not be proved thereby? "No," said Luther, "he is 
bound by the Bible, and the Bible alone. It is the only 
standard of doctrine; the only guide of conduct." "Yes/* 
said the other side, "there are the traditions of the church im 
addition, and the authority of the pope." On this the battle 
was joined, and I believe it is on this the battle is going on at 
the present day. But with the doctrinal part of the question 
we have nothing to do in this historic sketch. My duty is 
limited to giving yon a short account of the progress of 
events. 

There was one Thomas Granmer, a mild and timorous man, 
famous in his college for his deep schokrship and innocent 
life, who suggested to the king, that if the pope declined to 
decide the question of the divorce, application might be made 
to the universities and learned men of Europe. Application 
was accordingly made; and the universities— whether under 
the influence of his arguments or his bribes — ^were unanimous 
in their decision that his marriage with his brother's widow 
was invalid. The old Eomanist doctors and the young Pro- 
testant reformers agreed on this point; but the pope himself 
agreed with the disciples of Lnther, on a strange method of 
escaping the dilemma. This was neither more nor less than a 
dispensation from his engagements to the queen; whilst Luther^ 
and even Melancthon, suggested the plan of marrying another 
wife without a sq>aration from the first. The Eefoimers, in 
this advice, founded on what they believed the unrepealed 
permission of polygamy in the Old Testament, the pope on 
his plenary authority. Portunately, Henzy did not adopt tha 
expedient. He reduced Catherine to the rank of Princess 
Dowager of Wales, and married Anna Boleyn. Wols^, hb 
bdd and ambitioios ooundllar, who had risen to be cardinal 
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ttzul archbishop, and had trampled on the kingdom, and i 
had hopes of the papal chair, was now disgraced and died. 
Gramner, the ingenious adviser of the application to the 
foreign doctors, and greatly biassed in fayonr of the Eeforma- 
tion. was made Archbishop of GaQterbnry. Anna herself, 
who owed nothing to the pope, had a strong tendency towards 
the new doctrines ; and was, in fact, one of the greatest ene- 
mies the papacy ever knew, for she was the mother of Queen 
Elizabeth. Complaints were made in all quarters of the enor- 
mous wealth of the monasteries^ and the dissoluteness of the 
Myes of the monks and friars and nuns. The word dissolute- 
ness at once excited the yirtuous indignation of the meek and 
pious Henry ; though it is not impossible that the wealth re- 
ported of those establishments had a greater effect on his 
proceedings. He proclaimed himself supreme head of the 
church of England in all temporal affairs; had this assump- 
tion, or rather resumption of his royal rights confirmed in 
parliament ; and now, independent of pope and prelate, and 
supported by his courtiers, who expected to share in the 
spoils, he dissolved the religious houses throughout the land; 
turned the monks and nuns out of doors, — settling, however, 
small salaries upon them for their lives, — and became of a 
sudden the richest of the kings of England, by the accumu- 
lated treasures of a thousand years. It will be but a short 
interlude to say that he soon tired of Anna Boleyn, sent her 
to the Tower, had her beautiful head cut off, and married her 
lady of honour, Jane Seymour, who died within a year, in 
giving birth to Edward YI. He next marriel a Princess of 
Qeves ; but when he went to meet her, at Greenwich, he 
found her fat and ugly, and dismissed her in a few months $ 
putting to death, at the same time, the councillor who had 
advised the marriage, and had brought over a too flattering 
portrait of the bride. He then married Gatherine Howard; 
but discovering that she was of notoriously bad character, he 
sent her also to Tower-hill; and finally bestowed his heart and 
hand on a widow of the name of Gatherine Pair; who, by dint 
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of arts, which perhaps only widows know, managed to keep the 
bear in tolerable humour, and, to the general surprise, surviyed 
him for many years. The wealth obtained from the plunder 
of the monasteries, was bestowed in liberal portions on the 
finrourites and followers of the king. Large tracts of country, 
that had maintained innumerable monks in luxurious ease, 
or encouraged improvidence and mendicancy by the doles 
measured out to the idle and dissolute at their gates, were 
transfenred into the possession of needy and ambitious cour- 
tiers. It is useless to deny that much private hardship was 
the result of these proceedings, or that the money so wrenched 
firam the church might have been much more usefully em- 
ployed ; but no man can deny that great national good has 
lesulted from the doing away with those nurseries of indo* 
lence and vice ; nor will the student of the constitutional his« 
tory of this kingdom be slow to perceive that the king, by 
endowing the new dignities he bestowed upon his Mends with 
large possessions, was laying the foundation for a landed aris- 
tocracy which should again be useful to the body of the people, 
by being their bulwark against oppression. The injunction, 
hdd on the whole nation, at the same time, against sending 
gifts, or Peter's-pence, or the income of vacant bishoprics and 
inferior benefices to Bome, certainly tended to increase the 
wealth of the community; and as, by that means, we fcumed 
as complete an ecclesiastical isknd by cutting ourselves off 
from the popish continent as the four seas flowing round us 
had made us an isknd iu the common sense of the word, we soon 
found the benefits of our insular condition both in defending our- 
selves from foreign attack, and keeping us united on the same 
soil. All this time, the quarrel between Henry and the pope had 
really been as to whidi should prove himself to be the master, 
and which the man. No Dominican in the Inquisition of Madrid 
could be a more violent believer in all the doctrines of the 
Catholic church than Henry, nor any follower of Calvin or Knox 
a more violent denier of its temporal supremacy. He burned 
at one stake in Smithfidd three men who denied the most 
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mysterious dogma of the Catkolic faith, and throe nea 
who denied that he was supreme head of the church. In 
the matter of baming, indeed, he was the most impartial 
raissionaiy ever known. He burned for small things, and ha 
burned for great. He hanged a hmnble citizen, or sent a 
duke or a marquis to Tower-hill for a disrespectful word. 
The nation and the church seem to have been awe-stradc 
into silent acquiescence with all his wishes. The bishq[»s» 
wbo owed their mitres, and had sworn allegiance to Barney 
acknowledged his earthly headship; the strictest followera 
of the pope, and the strongest admirers of the EefonnatioQ, 
yreat equally to church. He published proclamations against 
the luxury and debauchery of the regokr clergy, and a pro- 
clamation, at the same time, threatening the gallows to aaj 
clergyman who had married. Cranmer, the archbishop, wha 
had committed that dreadfdl crime, smuggled his wife oyer to 
Holhind, and, on the whole, we may truly say, that, if the 
English people ever became attached to the principles of the 
Beformation, it neither arose from the humanising efiPects thej 
saw it produce on the king, mx from the advantages which, 
in tiie first instaaoe, it brought to themselves. But happier times. 
were at hand, which promised a foir field for the experiment 
of the new faith. Henry, the nearest approach to a perfect 
scoundrel which modem times ha^e produced, died in 1547, 
and the yoong and innocent Edward was proclaimed kmg. 
Edward, at this time, was only nine years of age, and died 
before he was sixteen; but if all the writings which pass 
under his name were really his own unassisted composition, 
tiiere is no parallel instance of a judgment so early ripe, or a 
mind so naturally adapted for the management of great affairs. 
Tba praise or bkme of the earlier acts of his reign must be 
bestowed upon the council who governed in his name -, of this 
one of the leading members was Ardibishq^ Cranmer. Under 
his authority many steps were taken in the opposite directioQ 
from Borne, the pretensions of the priesthood curtailed, mar- 
riage allowed to the clergy, bibles liberally distributed, and 



fttuds set apart for the proBiotion of education. But it is 
impossible to get out of old habits all at once, aaid ve read 
^th greater regret than suipiise that the newly-founded 
rdyigimi resorted for its support to the same pocaecatim 
from which it had so recently suffered. A woman was buznit 
for dissent, by the advice of the archbiahop ; and, piobaUy, it 
was not without a melancholy reoolleotion of the sufPeriDgs of 
Joan of Kent that he asoetuled the iaM pile, when the stato 
of affiurs had changed, and his memies, the Bomanists, had 
resumed their aatiumiy. Still, the light of modem toleratioii. 
did certainly gain strength during the six years of Edward's 
reign. At the end of it, we find the ooaditicm of the peqfJe 
greatly improved, an intercourse &eely established with tho 
foreign Beformers, and the first indications of the rank after* 
wards assomed and long r^wned by England as chief of the 
Ph)testant poweis. In 1553 Edwiurd died, and after a feeble 
attempt at insurrection in fftyonr of Lady Jane Grey, was 
succeeded by his sist^ Maiy, the daughter of the Spanish 
princess who had been so unjustiy treated by Henry YIIl. 
Naturally of a dark and ascetic disposition, Maiy, in the year» 
of her dependence, had found her only consolatbn in the 
practices and ceremonies of her religion. To say that she 
was a Bomanist was to say nothing. She had the redeeming 
merit of sincerity in the bdief she entertained, that from the 
pope all blessings must proceed, and that to be a rebel to 
him was to be worse than a heathen or a publican. Her 
mother she considered to have been a martyr as much to her 
faith, as to the hatred and wickedness of her husband; and 
there were not wanting advisers who persuaded her that she 
was equally bound to bring back her kingdom to the obedience 
of St. Peter, and to rerenge the sufferings of the saintly 
Catherine on the adherents of the hostile creed. She was 
too truly a daughter of the tyrannic Henry to be slow to adopt 
the advice. Bonner and Gardiner, bishops who had been 
d^ved of their sees, and imprisoned during the asoendaiiqy 
of (^wmier, were reinstated, and appointed commissionaa to 
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inquire into the religious opinions of the people. Then beg» 
a persecution such as England had never seen bcfora 
Thousands of dergymen who had married and were settled hi 
their humble glebes, were turned out of their livings and 
forced to separate from their wives. The mass was set up in 
all its gorgeousness once more; the Reformers thrown into 
prison and burnt by the score at a time. Among others, 
good old Latimer, the lightest-hearted and most innocent- 
minded man who ever carried his faith into martyrdom at 
eighty-two, was burned with the venerable Bishop Ridley, in 
the main street of Oxford. But a greater name was behind. 
The main leader of the English Reformation, the distributor 
of Bibles, the encourager of education, the denier of the mass, 
the enemy of the pope, and adviser of Henry's marriage with 
Anna Boleyn, was still nominally Archbishop of Canterbiu^. 
Like bloodhounds loosed on the track of a wounded man, 
Bonner and Gardiner were slipt upon his heels. They im- 
prisoned him, threatened him, even tried to win him with 
their promises, but all in vain, till, worn with watching, and 
weakened by the length of his trial, he weakly recanted some 
of the doctrines he had most vigorously defended, and for 
a moment professed himself a believer in the sacrifice of the 
mass, and the divine power of the Roman see. But again 
his reason and pride returned, he recanted his recantation, 
and when he was thrust among the burning faggots at his 
execution, he held out the sinful hand, as he eddied it, with 
which he had signed the recantation, and, after seeing it 
burnt, prayed for his enemies, and died amid the flames. 
The whole land was horrorstruck with these doings. No 
man was safe, and Mary, surrounded by her confessors and 
priests, believed that she was doing God service by these 
sanguinary acts. Her skill was great in silencing her adver-r 
saries, but the cleverest use of her power was this, that 
she applied the very prerogatives which she thought had 
been sinfully wrenched by her father from the Holy See, 
to get her people back ^tQ the fold. She made use of 
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the snpremacy of tlie crown to oonvey it again to the 
pqpe, and, certainly, b^ore she had been three years on 
the throne this was again a Catholic conntryy the paradise 
of priests and nnns, with very evident commencements 
of the introduction of the Holy Inquisition* Early in her 
reign, though in the thirty-seventh year of her age^ she 
had married her cousin, Philip 11. of Spain, the monarch of 
the most powerful nation at that time in the world, and re- 
sembling herself in the gloomy fanaticism of his faith and the 
cold unbending pride of his disposition. They met at South- 
ampton on his landing; but he seems not to have been at- 
tracted by the beauty of his bride, and, accustomed as he had 
been to the proceedings of the dreadful tribunal which till 
lately was the opprobrium of even modem Spain, he sickened 
at the cruelties he saw practised against the Protestants here. 
After a short residence with his wife he left her, never to 
meet again, and now disappointed affection stiU further em- 
bittered the not very sweet nature of the queen. Her hopes 
of children, which would have been the surest consolidation 
of her power, were vain. Satiated with the blood of meaner 
victims, she had begun to turn her ill-omened eyes to her 
young sister, Elizabeth, when death put an end to her inten- 
tions, and concluded the reign of one who, in spite of the 
strong conviction and religious zeal with which she acted, 
with no accusation of her personal behaviour— with the repu- 
tation of some talent, and the approbation of all the chief 
members of her communion— left a name which still sounds 
harshly in the English ear, and is commonly spoken of as the 
"Bloody Mary." 

During all these years the general mind had been getting 
m(ffe and more alive to the questions in dispute, and more 
and more averse to the domination of a foreign power, 
whether of Spain or Home. Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
Protestant Anna Boleyn, and educated in the new opinions^ 
was hailed with universal satisfaction as emphatically an English 
Qoeen. With no tie to her former brother-in-law—with no 
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oUigaiion to the pq>e or the party of the pcq)e-^6 aacentki 
the throne [1558] untiaimnelled by any foreign cosneiiionu 
With astonishing facility the doings of her sist^ were nndoBfiEi 
a rapture come to with the pope, the articles of religioQ estft> 
Uished cbl a Protestant basis, and the weight of English i»- 
fiuenoe nniformty thrown into the scale of freedom and md&- 
pendeiiee. When the estates of Holland threw off the 
Spanish yoke, Elizabeth aided them with men and maney ; 
whenever a Protestant people were oppressed, it was to 
England they hx^d for sneooor, and not in yain ; so that, by 
the time that great queen had been ten. years on the throne, 
there was not a power in Europe that did not feel that Uieate 
was an eye watdiing the first appearance of tyranny and in- 
jnstioei, and an arm ready to lift the banner in defence of the 
he^dess and oppressed. There were plots against ha among 
the bigoted adherents of Home, both at home and abroad. If 
&at one life coold be destroyed, it was felt that Protestantism 
wonid lose its best support ; but Elizabeth took little notice 
of the cursings of the pope and cardinals, and writings of 
their subservient eourts. She ruled with a firm yet judicious 
hand at home, eneouraged commerce and manufactures, 
passed excellent laws for the security of life and property, 
and prospered in all she undertook. In Scotland, without 
the expense of conquest, she ruled as completely as in Eng- 
land. By the shamefol arts of dissimulation and intxigoe— 
which, however, in those days were not thought shameful, but 
the very essence of statesmanship-^-she managed so to divide 
and enfeeble that kingdom that neither party dared to dispute 
her commands. The Eeformation there had proceeded witii 
parallel steps to that in England; bat there was no Henry 
on the Scottish throne to quarrel wxi^ the pope on Ins te»- 
poial authority, and cimfiscate churdi wealth to himadf, in 
reward, perhi^, for a continued belief in his spiritual power. 
A bug minority gave the Eefonners the advantage so far of a 
feeble o]^position from the crown, but gave too great poiwer, 
obl the other hand, to a greedy and £Eictiaus nobility, irbo 
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ftripped iiie «l>be3rB and monastieries, churehes and priories, of 
all they possessed, and gave rerj little in retam. A po^Terfdl 
party, however, sprang up against the English influence and 
in faTOor of the ancient faith, when the beantifal Mary came 
to the throne. But the beantifol Mary was no match for 
the thin-fjBced, sandy-haired, scraggy-necked Elizabeth. By 
bribery, by threatenings, by cajolery, and almost by ioxce, the 
English sovereign got the Scotch one into her power. If 
we looked at the remainder of the story as a contest between 
two women, it would be impossible to overstate the horror 
and infamy of Elizabeth's conduct. That personal jealousy 
mingled with her feelings there can be no doubt, and it is 
even probable, if Mary had had the advantage of a squint, or 
been blest by nature with a limp or other deformity, she 
might have escaped the animosity of her rival; but youth and 
beauty, the romance of her story, the pity of all who heard 
her name, and the love of aU who came within the sphere of 
her influence, were too much for Elizabeth to bear, — Eliza- 
beth, who had actually been persuaded that her grey-haired 
old councillors were nearly insane with hopeless love of her 
charms, and who scarcely enjoyed a triumph over a powerful 
enemy in battle or diplomacy, so much as what, in these 
modem times, we should call a '' flirtation" with a favourite 
courtier. Mary was kept imprisoned for many years, and 
w<rald certainly have ended her days in confinement — a fate 
hard and wretched, you will say, for no greater fault than 
superior loveliness ; but we must look at the conduct of the 
two, not in their character of rival beauties, but as rival 
queens. Mary, you will observe, besides being Queen of 
Scothmd, was next in blood to the En^h throne. A Eoman 
Catholic of the warmest kind — supported by France, of which 
she had once by marriage been queen— the object of pity, 
love, and admiration to every Eoman GathoHc in Europe--8he 
imited in her own person every constituent of a dangerous 
enemy, both to Elizabeth and to the country at large. If, 
however, with all this possible danger to the state, she had 
been careful in her behaviouT'^-if she had given no handle to 
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her enemies by plotting against the queen^t vonld have 
been impossible to get her within the meshes of the law ; but 
she did not pursue this wise and careful conduct. She 
encouraged every attempt at insurrection that was made 
against Elizabeth, entertained a correspondence with foreign 
and hostile courts : and at length, when Spain began to rouse 
her tremendous power to sweep at one effort Elizabeth from 
the throne, and England from the list of free and independent 
nations, the wisest of the English councillors became per- 
suaded that resistance would be impossible as long as so 
powerfol a head of a party to produce disunion withia the 
realm should be left alive. Elizabeth saw the necessity of the 
death as a sovereign, but trembled at the unpopularity of it 
as a woman. By a compromise worthy of her father and 
grandfather, she signed the warrant for Mary's execution and 
punished the unfortimate secretary who had laid it before her 
for signature. But Mary — shamefully used as regards her 
position as a prisoner, a kinswoman, a queen, a helpless 
woman, but righteously executed on the great law of self- 
preservation as a conspirator and open enemy— died by the 
axe at Eotheringay, in 1587 ; and Elizabeth looked across the 
water and saw the whole Continent bristling with the spears of 
Spain. Philip, the husband of Bloody Mary, was not mellowed 
by age. His fanatical bigotry was embittered by the personal 
slight he had received from the English queen, and the assist- 
ance she had afforded to his revolted provinces. From Peru and 
Mexico came into his treasury the wealth of the New World; 
he was ruler of dominions on the Continent such as had 
seldom been united in one hand ; in his crusade against this 
island he was assisted by the prayers and money of the pope, 
and unopposed by any of the Catholic powers. His ships 
•covered the sea, his armies were drawn from every part of the 
world; and notice was given throughout Christendom that 
the Invincible Armada., so it was called, was destined to carry 
religion and justice once more into the apostate kingdom of 
England. EUzabeth, nothing dauntedi mounted her horse, 
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encased herself in armour, addressed the English forces p.t 
Tilbury Fort in a noble and patriotic speech, and made the 
greatest preparatioiis for defence. Along all the shore from 
Ck)mwall to Dover, and thence to the month of the Hnmber ; 
from the Land's End to the Solway Firth, beacons were kept 
in readiness on every hill. One touch of the lighted brand 
would send tongues of flame to announce the enemy's ap- 
proach from one end of the kingdom to the other. A strong 
body of men was kept near the capital; fast^ailing ships 
were despatched to scour the seas, and bring notice of the 
coming of the Armada. Meanwhile, the English fleet, com- 
posed of small and light vessels, cruized off the southern 
coast. At last, on a certain day in October, 1588, the sea 
became alive with ships. Squadron after squadron, in inter- 
minable array, had gathered from the shares of Belgium and 
Spain, and Holland ; an enormous army of the best soldiers in 
Europe were embarked in the accompan^^ig transports, which 
bore also consecrated rosaries, and innumerable manacles 
and chains to bind the heretics — ^when ikej got them. But 
a storm began to blow, the ships that crowded the narrow 
channel were shocked against each oiiier; the English navy 
rushing out from under the lee <^ the land, poured their 
batteries into the labouring hulks of ike Spanish fleet, and 
escaped the return cannonade by the diminutiveness of tneir 
size. Unwieldy, scattered, disheartened, ike Spanish galleons 
could neither ward off nor escape the unceasing assaults 
of these interminable foes. Two or three little vessels 
made a dash at an enormous three-decdcer of the enemy, 
and forced it to haul down its colours. From every bay and 
inlet, oiit sailed pinnace, barge, pleasure-boat and fishing- 
coble, filled with volunteers, who did all the execution they 
could. No man on all the coast was satisfied without 
having had a shot at the Don. A million wasps, buzzing and 
humming round the devoted head of an ox that has strayed 
tpo near their nest, clinging to his eyeballs, stinging his ears, 
<1aaliiTig into his nostrils^ nestling into all the folds of his 
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skin, and stkg, stizigiiig ov^ evexj oomer of his body, was 
but a faint image of the attadc. In the meantime, ike storm 
blew fiercer and fiercer. Over the tops of the highest waves 
floated ever and ever the terrible English fleet, and poured 
broadside aftear broadside into the haif-shipwrec^ed foes. 
Neither able to handle their vessels in such weather, nor to 
elude the enemy's pursuit, despair, at last, took possession ci 
the Invincible Armada. Some ran themselves on shore ; some 
put up all sail and fairly took to flight, and all that was heard 
of the unconquerable fleet. and innumerable army were tepasU 
which, &om time to time came in, that a squadron had 
foundered of the coast of Scotland, that another had been 
wrecked among the Northern Isles, and, finally, that a small 
remnant bad found its way, after many months, into their own 
ports, and that En^and was free from all danger of an 
invasion. After this, Elizabeth was not only the queen of a 
great and victorious nation, but the representative of a great 
idea. She was Progress placed on a throne, and Liberty girded 
>irith a sword. Whoever attacked her made enemies of the 
£ree and enterprising throughout the world. The Englisk 
became proud of thca queen, when all nations agreed iu 
ealliBg her the gre^it Elizabeth; and, as she grew dd, though 
not much pleased with her exactiona, they grew even fond of 
her, and csiled her the Good Queen Bess. Under the watchful 
guardianship of that wise sovereign, they felt that no man 
eould assault them unavenged^ and they travelled into other 
ooimtries with no surer passport than the yingliah name. 
Tho\]igh wise enou^ to prefer a quiet peace to the most 
triixmphant war« all men £elt that she had a sword, and would 
draw it if required. Sh^is were fitted out fiur the discovery 
of other lands, but as the pope had diapoaed of all the poriiant 
of the world wludi weise abfftdy discoveroi, or might hereafter 
be discovered to other kings, she contented haself with 
mm^ l^paniab ships wherever they oould be found, and 
taking poflaesaion of any S^aiuah settlement which ahe fucied 
wold be of use to hfiise]£ Humoured abroad, aad Joodly 
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looked upon at home, her hair turned gr^ amiid the adaktiom 
ci her courtiers, who now thought snowy locks the most 
beautifiil of all. When she got stiff with age, the maids of 
liononr, in complimentary imitation of their mistress, walked 
<as if they had been their grandmothers, and oomiiers of twenty- 
five knelt at the feet of the did qneen as if she had been 
•eighteen. To the last she thought all the world in love 
with her, and persuaded herself she was the object of admi- 
ration when she was bent down with gradual decay and 
seventy years of business. The last and most favoured of 
her lovers was the yotmg and gallant Earl of Essex, but 
relying on his power over her as a woman, he offended her 
dignity and neglected her interests as queen. After a long 
struggle between her love for the individual and her indig- 
nation at the fault, the royal pride was more powerful than 
the feminine affection; and Essex was put to death for treason 
against the state. He might have been saved if a ring she 
had given him had been sent to her as a sign that he demanded 
her forgiveness. The ring was intercepted, by the malice of 
his enemies, on its way to his royal mistress, and Essex died— 
she thought a faithless lover as well as a rebellious subject. 
She learned too late that he had forwarded the token of 
her favour, and day by day, pining, perhaps, with regret at 
the execution of one she was so anxious to pardon, perhaps 
yielding to the natural effects of years and labour, she sank 
into a state of silent abstraction and melancholy, and died the 
greatest of sovereigns, and most unequal and unaccountable 
of women, in her seventy-second year, in 1603. Her successor 
was James of Scotland, the son of the beautiful Mary, who 
had been put to death by his predecessor. A great event 
was his succession, for it put an end to the divisions that had 
reigned so many years between the two countries, and had 
been the means of weakening both. Another phase of our 
history opens with his reign, and as I have followed the 
subject of the Beformation without breaking the thread of the 
narrative, from the marriage of Henry Vili. till the defeat of 
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the Armada^ and the death of Elizabeth, we shall be called 
upon, in a future chapter, to watch the beginnings of the 
Great Rebellion, or even of the Eevolution itself, in the state 
of sentiment and opinion, which commenced on the accession 
of the first of the Stuart kings. 
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CHAPTER V, 

James I., 1603.— Charles I., 1625. — ^Intebbegnum asd 
Frotectorate of Croscwell, 1649. 

James, the sixth of the name in Scotland, is kno^m in Eng- 
lish histoiy as James the Eirst. 'The difference between his 
hereditary dominion and the noble land he had now succeeded to, 
was not greater in external wealth and power than in the 
position and prerogatives of the sovereign. In the north, he 
was like the captain of a shipwrecked vessel cast on a desert 
island, with a mutinous crew. Eor every, blade of vegetable, 
or mouthful of mussel, he had to struggle with rivab as 
hungry, and sometimes more powerful than himself. His 
nobles grudged every portion of the church's plunder that 
escaped their clutches, and found its way into the Eoyal 
Exchequer. The reformed clergy were educated in the repub- 
lican school of Geneva, and the uncompromising principles of 
Calvin, and considered James's vauntings of the dignity of- 
kings the vain-glorious effusion at once of a temporal tyrant 
and a man of sin. They were scandalized at the gran- 
deur of his pretensions, almost as much as at the littleness of 
his actions. He was, unfortunately for himself, just gifted 
with memory enough to retain the words of a foreign lan^ 
guage, without the judgment to avail himself of the wisdom 
conveyed by it. He was therefore a scholar at the same time 
that he was a fool ; and the scraps of Latin and Greek phi- 
losophy with which he interlarded his discourse, became ridi- 
culous from the gcotesqueness with which they were intro- 
duced. His vanity was equal to his want of sense. No 
question was too difficult for him to unravel ; no operation too 
lofty for him to undertake. He could convict Cicero of bad 
Latin, and convert the pope to the Protestant faith ; and in 
the midst of these portentous boastings, he would retire to hi» 
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private apartment, summon some jolly companions to his side» 
and be uproarious for weeks at a time. He was thirty-seven 
when he succeeded to the English throne; and he lost no time in 
emerging from the desert and setting up his tent in the region 
which he pictured to himself as overflowing with millr and 
honey. He took two months to perform his triumphant pil- 
grimage from Edinburgh to London. The feasts he ate, and 
the wine he drank, by the way, are nearly ioicredible. At 
Carlisle, a man in the crowd was found in the act of stealing; 
James, to give the English an idea of his justice, had the man 
hanged on the spot ; and his new subjects began to think that 
the truculent spirit of Henry VJLLL. had transmigrated into 
the gluttonous beer-swilling mountebank who quoted pages of 
livy, went hiccupping up stairs to bed, and took away a poor 
pickpocket's life by the mere word of his mouth. By the 
time the royal progress was completed, the nation saw what 
they had to expect. He took his place in the palaces at Green- 
wich and Whitehall, and gave formal notice that he assumed 
the kingdom by the diviue right that constituted him lord and 
master of tiie realm. A tipsy Solomon was James I. ; not 
without a strange kind of humour in some of his sayings that 
almost reconciles us to the vices of his character. It is im- 
possible altogether io dislike a man who has the art to make 
MB lao^ Some of his s^itiments, also, were not unworthy 
of his rank; but his actions were uniformly contemptible and 
mean. The sight of a sword made him tremble, though car- 
ried by one*of his own attendants. He wore a dress of thick 
velvet, so wadded and lined as to be impervious to the stroke 
of a dagger, and so strangely fitted to his body, that he looked 
like an enormous pig ready trussed for roasting, and could not 
jiove Ms limbs more than if he had been in the stocks. If he 
fell off liis horse, which he often did^ his apparel was so tight 
that he could not rise again. He spoke with a very broad 
Scotehaooent; his tongue was too big for his mouth; bis 
legs were too thin to support his weight; and he used to ait > 
and splutter wisdom, and launch out threatenings against li» 
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, till intoxication came to the rescue^ and benignantlj 
feroed him to be quiet. The monarchic feeling^ nerer under 
imit 80 fearful an ordeal His claims were to universal obe- 
dieiice, unlimited power, ditine a|»pointment ; his appearance 
was ridicnlousj his conversation absurd, his conduct dissipated 
and disgusting. The phrase to be ''royal," meaning to exceed 
in one's cups, must have come &om James's reign ; for when 
his brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, came over, the two 
potentates sat opposite each other at a drinldng-match that 
nearly caused the death of several of the courtiers, and did 
not terminate for upwarda of a week. The fashion extended 
to the fair sex ; and when, at one of the court revels, three of 
the ladies of highest rank took on them to enaet the Christian 
Graces, Faith and Hope were so hopelessly drunk that they 
could not stand, and Charity fell into the king's arms in a 
state .of helpless exhaustion. And all this time, you will 
observe, men's minds were still agitated l^the great questions 
of the preceding reign. The waves of religious difference 
had not subsided ; Eome was new furbishing her arms ; and 
in remote parsonage houses and country manors, and in the 
shops of thoughtful citizens, there was springing up a bold 
and unromantic spirit of inquiry, and a fashion of looking^ on 
the things of this world, that had not hithetto been known 
or if known, had been hated as the doctrine of ungovernable 
fanatics, or laughed at as the dream Of impracticable puritans 
Ihe church of that time, which felt it owed a great debt of 
gratitude to Elizabeth, was anxious to repay the protection it 
had received from her by obedisnce to her successor. For 
awhile, his most extravagant assumptions were agreed to by 
the bishops. They perhaps felt there was no real danger in claims 
whidiwere ^vanced by so feeble an individual; and the more 
lagacious of them may possibly have had a suspicion that times 
were apj^roaehing when mitre and crown must prosper or fall 
together; but instead of preparing to meet the tempest, a« 
their ffuecessors did; by a timely widening of the foundations 
Ml whieh their atitiiosi^ leeted* they mixed it up indissolubly 
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with the fortunes of the throne; and thought the surest 
method of securing the church, and thereby what they consi- 
dered the interests of religion, was by strengthening as much 
as possible the prerogative of the king. But the lower ranks 
of the clergy were of a different mind. Early in James's 
reign, a petition was presented to him by nearly a thousand 
ministers, ftl^TTm'ng certain indulgence to their own scruples of 
conscience, which did not interfere in any way with the tenets 
or authority of the church to which they belonged. James 
rejected their petition with disdain, and even threw ten of the 
petitioners into prison. He admitted a conference between 
the four leaders of this movement and eighteen of his bishops 
and dignified clergy in his own presence, at Hampton Court. 
Two of the most learned professors of Oxford, and an equal 
number from Cambridge, laid a statement of their wants and 
wishes before the assembly. They were browbeaten by the 
king, and outargued, or at least outbellowed, by their oppo- 
nents, without loss of time; and it soon became manifest 
that a complete and undeviating uniformity in ceremony, no 
less than in doctrine, was the paramount object of the go- 
vernors of Church and State. 

When his first parliament was called, the kii^ gave 
notice, in a dignified proclamation, that he was above all laws, 
and only summoned them to go through the ceremony of 
enacting statutes out of his gracious goodness ■ and oonde- 
. scension. The parliament, however, took it on themselves to 
dissent from this position. "Your majesty would be misin- 
formed," they said, " if any man should deliver that the Kings 
of England have any absolute power in themselves, either to 
alter religion or to make any laws concerning the same, other- 
wise than as in temporal causes, by consent of parliament. 
We have, and shall at all times by our oaths acknowledge that 
your nu^esty is sovereign lord and supreme governor in both.'' 
But on other occasions they did not show such spirit. One 
of the members got up and spoke iigainst James's favourite 
measure for a union between Scotland and Engkad. Not 
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Ttsj choice in bis epithets, or regardful of the patriotic 
feelings of his majesty, he launched out in a strain of indig- 
nation at the attempt to bring two such discordant lands 
together-^ rich, noble,' powerfol country like England, with 
a starved, miserable, uncultivated wilderness like Scotland. 
Then he rose to a descriptioii of the differences between the 
peoples — the frank, bold, manly, steady Englishman — ^the 
poor, proud, beggarly, half-starved, dishonest Scot ; and ended 
by saying that there was as much difference between the one 
and the other as between a judge and a thief. James felt the 
blood of Eobert Bruce in his veins, and perhaps considered 
the speech of the Englishman as a portrait of himself. He 
complained of the insult ; and the house pusillanimously ex- 
pelled the unpolite member, and committed him to the Tower. 
This was a great victory over the best prerogative of the 
house of commons — ^the freedom' of debate. 

This is the parliament which made its escape from the con- 
spiracy so widely known as the gunpowder plot. It is utterly 
impossible, according to our present sentiments, that any 
human beings of the rank and education of the conspirators 
eould have been incited to. the murder of the whole l^islature 
of a country, unless they had been driven into despair by the 
spirit of its legislation. That the conspirators in this case 
were papists is only to say that the penal laws against popery- 
were stretched beyond human endurance. Most of the per- 
sons concerned in it had been impoverished by fines and de- 
graded by imprisonment. The sufferings, which to them 
were personal, were viewed by their co-religionists throughout 
Europe as iniquitous and insulting. They had been treated, 
they thought, like wild beasts, and they had taught them- 
selves to have no more feelings of tenderness and compassion 
than wolves hemmed in by the hunter. But by accepting this 
position they put themselves out of the pale of civilized war- 
fare, and barred for many years — or, in fact, tiU their tenets 
became more reconcilable with civil government — ^the title 
they might have set up to a milder kind of treatment. The 
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wbolB Bomiih party up to that period adopted the altonatiife 
dther of being domioiiit if oonqaertvs or persecated if snib^ 
doed. And firightfol inddents had reccsitlj occnned in other 
odTmtiies that strengthened the belief among the calmest of 
the thinkers in England that no reliance eoold be placed on 
the oaths, or promises, or the tenderer feelings of the Roman 
Catholics. In one day, on the festival of St. Bartholomew, in 
the midst of profound peace, at the very celebration of a 
marriage which was designed to be a bond of union between 
Catholic and Protestant, the Bomanists had risen against the 
Huguenots, as they were called, in Eranee^ and the hbst 
stabbed his visitor, the friend stabbed his friend^ the nearest 
relationships of life were disregarded; and uncle by nephew, 
even father by son, were remorselesaly murdered in the name 
of the Catholie liaitL The blood of sixty thousand Protes- 
tants bedewed the streets of Paris, and massacre held its 
horrid reyeby for many days over the whole of Prance. No 
sudden impulse of animosity had given tibb to this deed*-^no 
generous repentance was shown after its perpetration, lor 
months the plot had been laid ; and when the news of the 
skughter reached Eome, the pope and cardinals went in pro- 
cession to render thanks to Qod for the extermination of the 
heretics, and medals were struck with triumphant legends in 
commemoration of the event. 

I need not tell you all the particulars of the plot whieh ter- 
rified the nation in 1605 ; how powder-barrels were piled in 
the cellars below the House of Lords ; how Guy Pawkes and 
his confederates waited with unfailing resolution till the 
King, and Lords, and Commons should assemble in the hall» 
having made up their minds to apply the match the moment 
the three estates were met, and send them to destructidn, 
irrespective of Mend- and foe ; nor need I tell how the plan 
was revealed by the remorseM kindness or timorous weak- 
ness of one of the conspirators sending a warning letter to a 
Boman-catholic lord he was anxious to save; how cruelly the 
eulprits were punished; nor how masy assodatioiis are yet 
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gathered round the fifth of Norember, the aimiveisarf of the 
day when the treason was discovered. Pitiless as those 
punishments were, and harsh and horrible as to ns now 
appear the measures taken against the adherents of the dis* 
comfited faith, it is only jnst in us to remember what were 
the provocations to that severity— namely, wholesale murder 
and bitter opposition to the lawfoUy-constituted authorities, 
Kor were attempts wanting to mitigate the hardness of their 
lot. A kinder treatment was offered them if they would take 
a new oath of allegiance, renouncing the temporal power (^ 
the pope, and his right to depose heretical sovereigns and to 
interfere in the civil affairs of the kingdom. To this many of 
them would have agreed, but a formal prohibition came from 
Pope Paul Y., and the Eomanists continued to hold the posi- 
tion of a hostile army who would not lay down their aims, 
and were therefore subjected to all the hardships of a defeated 
but unyielding force. 

The dislike of the govenmient entertained by the ps^ist was 
shared by the puritan, and with nearly as mud^ cause. If the 
high-prerogative churchman looked upon the EcAnanist as a rival 
who served under another master, and wished to' succeed him 
in his possession of dignity and poww; he saw in the puritaa 
a cont^uier of all authority whatever, an overthrower of 
church and altar, and an enemy to king and law. One was a 
soldier in the pay of a foreign and hostile sovereign, and to 
be resisted in open array, and i^ot or bayoneted to the best 
of his power. The other was a marauder on the highway, a 
housebreaker and a murderer, whom it was necessary td im- 
prison and hang for the preservation of the public peace. 
Though the puritan had made vows of self-abnegation, and 
had persuaded himself that submission was the mark of his 
calling, he found it impossible to preserve his Christian pro- 
fessions Ymder the mass of obloquy and injustice with wHdk 
he was now assailed. He retaliated, in no measured tenns» 
On the pride, apostasy, and worldliness of his per8ecut(^. 
The waters of bitterness were out in a flood over aU the land 
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There were three parties hating each other with a sava^eness 
which it is now difficult for us to conceive. Pains and 
penalties, as usual, only aggravated the feeling, without 
diminishing the opposition. And seeing the proceedings of 
all the parties at this time, the trampling supremacy of the 
church, the bloodstained animosity of the papist, and the 
half insane rancour of the puritan, we find in all a vast 
amount of zeal in behalf of their peculiar opinions, but veiy 
little trace of a regard for Christianity. You will understand, 
however, when I give you so unfavourable an account of the 
bitterness of spirit displayed by all the religious parties at 
that time, I limit the description to the publie development of 
their principles and dispositions. There were many men of 
the purest virtue and greatest kindness who remained in 
private life ; but they were so scattered as to have little effect 
on the progress of national affairs. The want of communication 
between place and place, the absence of newspapers, and the 
low state of education, made the diffusion of information, even 
on the most interestmg subjects, very uncertain and slow. 
No post office was yet established to send letters a hundred 
nules at the expense of a penny a piece ; a man mounted on 
a horse had to flounder through miry ways, and, perhaps, 
iK)ok a week on the journey, to deliver a letter to a friend in 
the neighbouring county. A government proclamation was 
read solenmly at the market cross of county towns, and left to 
find its way how it could to retired villages and farms. It 
was therefore quite possible, you perceive, for godly and 
quiet families to keep the even tenour of their way in outlying 
country districts ; the Churchman, the Puritan, and the Roman 
CathoKc not allowing their differences to degenerate into 
personal hatred, while the representatives of their respective 
faiths were battling to the death in the capital of the kingdom. 
When, for the moment, those embittered leaders gained the 
ascendant, measures were taken with as much rapidity and 
effect as could be used to dbseminate their triumphs and 
their animosities among their co-religionists at a distance. 
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But this, in some cases, was impossible. The high churchman 
in London obtained a victory over the puritans ; the puritan 
clergyman still retained possession of his pnlpit, and spread 
his tenets among his parishioners with more power than 
could be brought to bear against them by the royal procla- 
mation. The object, therefore, of the dominant party soon 
becadie limited to expelling their opponents from their paro- 
chial charges; but in this they did not for a long time 
succeed, not till the public mind acted on in the separate 
parishes had become deeply imbued with the principles of 
church government, which it was the object of the court 
party to proscribe. And little, in fact, in the re^ of James 
was known of the feelings of the body of the people on this 
subject, except from the interested accounts poured into the 
royal ear by the jprofessors of the two antagonistic faiths. 
By both, by the churchman and the papist, no mercy was 
shown in their description of the puritan; and when the 
time came, the strength of that party, as you shall hear, 
bursting from its retirement and misrepresentation, took the 
upper ranks of the nation by surprise. At this time, indeed, 
nearly all the great actors in the scenes that were to follow 
had already entered upon the stage. And that makes me 
remark, how seldom we reflect upon the future till the event 
has actually made its appearance. We are not so gifted as the 
witches in Macbeth, who— 

*' Could look into the seeds of Time, 
Xnd say which grain will grow and which will not." 

In the year 1769, for instance, two little cradles were 
rocked in two very different portions of the world, one, in an 
old castellated mansion in a wild part of Ireland; the other, 
in a small dwelling in an obscure island in the Italian Sea. 
What possibility could bnng these two districts of the earth 
into connexion? the Castle Dangan in the County Meatn, 
and the dwellinghouse in Ajacoio, in Corsica? In the one 
cradle lay Napoleon; ini the other, the Duke of Wellington. 
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Wliile one of those names grew great in Euiope, and tfaye 
conqueror of Italy was acknowledged as the greatest of 
captains at the age of thirty-four, at the same age all India 
was filled with the glories of the other. A few years passed 
<». Divided still by half the globe, the one advanced his 
triumphant march from one end of the Spanish Peninsula 
to the other, and the heart of England answered to every 
step of his progress; the snows of Russia for the first time 
presented an insnrmonntable obstacle to the other's career; 
and, at last, while the whole world hung in hope and terror on 
the scales, the destinies of the two cradles were accomplished, 
^md the tremendous meeting took place npon the field of 
Waterloo. In our own village street, or country knes, maybe 
running, at this moment, boys, who, when they grow up, may 
have great infiu^ice on the fate of kingdoms; Arkwrights 
or Watts, to double the national power, or Chathams or 
Peels, to " shape the whisper of a throne." He was a wise 
old num, the German schoohnaster, who delivered his lessons 
with his head uncovered, in obeisance to the future doctors, 
governors, councillors, and generals, who might be sitting on 
his benches. At the date we have now arrived at, the 
conduding years of James's reign, Pym was upwards of 
forty years of age, but utterly unknown. EUot was thirty* 
three, and also undiscovered. Hampden was twenty-nine, 
and Cromwell himself twenty-four. And, in the mean- 
time, James kept on his accustomed course; showed his 
love of religion by burning a heretic — ^the last instance of 
the kind, thank God, recorded in our history, — ^wasting the 
national treasures on his favourites,-<^marrying his daughter to 
the Elector Palatine, from which marriage our present admirable 
sovereign is descended,— ^and, after losing his eldest son,Prinoe 
Henry, transferring all his schemes of ambition to the head of 
his only other diild, the acoomplished and unfortunate Prince 
Charles. These events, with huntings at Theobalds, in Hertf 
fordshire, quaireb and leconciliBtions with his favourites, aiid 
midlesa drinkiDga at Whitdiall^ filled up almost all his tiaacL 
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He now gymr fat and feeble. He lolled upon liis hora^ 
trusting entirely to fortune whether he continued on the 
saddle or not ; for he never made the least effort to retain his 
seat. He put a snuiU cap with a feather in it on his head; 
)ut if the w^iid blew it on one side^ or it fell over his eye8» 
^ rested on the nape of his neck, he never took the troubls 
to put it right, but let it stick wherever it chose^ or fly off 
altogether, to the amusement of all the court. But a great 
thought had come into his head. If he could manage to 
many his son to a Eomanist princese^ would not the papists 
in his own kingdom cease their enmity and enable him to 
crush the presbyterians and puritans at his ease ! "Who was 
the greatest Eoman-catholic potentate at that time? The 
Sang of Spain. He had a daughter; she should marry Baby 
Charles. So the Solomon of England consulted the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was his favourite courtier, and at the same 
time the greatest ally of the prince. ''Certainly; it was aa 
excellent plot ;" and negotiations were begun. The Spaniard 
agreed at cmoe ; even the pope was pacified, and Bomanism 
began to look up. But the Spaniards are proverbial for delaj; 
whether in marrying their daughters or paying their debts. 
Months passed on; James made concession after coneession 
to the church of Borne;, and the courtiers of Madrid wese 
devising how to force him into more, when suddenly one day 
our ambassador there was told that two gentlemen were 
waiting in the haU, and wished to see him. Lord Bristd 
had them introduced* and gres^t was his amajsement when he 
lecogniaed in them the favourite, Buckingham, and the 
Prixme of Wales. They had slipped away from the luoo? 
hratioikB of James, at Windsor, having wrung from him a 
nkctant aaaent, and had come to piish matters for themselvea> 
He^er had there been such rejoicings in Spain. Bon&res^ 
lm}i;%ktB,halls and reoeptiona, celebrated thegieat event The 
jffiaoaBfl, also, was greatly flattered, and all went well; till 
ihe fffidejof Buekingham totroyed everything. He insulted 
Om fthK^icms^, OlivazeiBy and in a flt of ill-temper took 
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away bis companion, over whom he had absolute power, 
abnost as suddenly as he had brought him. Before their 
departure, and in order to secure themselves from the enmity 
of the Spaniards, Charles, who had now determined to breat 
off the match, borrowed some of the duplicity, or kingcraft, 
of his father, and went through the solemn ceremonies con- 
firmatory of his marriage with the princess. He swore to 
marry her by proxy ; to receive her in London before Christ- 
mas ; and in consequence of these protestations the affianced 
bride called herself Princess of Wales, and kept a separate 
establishment in that character. When safely restored to 
England, means were found to break loose &om all these 
engagements ; and, to give a final blow to the hopes of Spain, 
and a new spur to her resentment, he waited little more than 
a month after the death of his father, and married the Princess 
Henrietta Maria, of France. In 1625, James died; and Charles 
commenced the most momentous, the most distressing, and 
certainly the most remarkable reign in English history. 

How different a man he was from his father I need not say, 
further than that he was in his manner the most accomplished 
gentleman that England had produced; in intellect and taste, 
the most cultivated prince of his time ; and in character, as 
father, husband, friend, unblamed and unblameable. All the 
graces of nature, and all the gifts of fortune seemed to be 
united on that noble and manly head. The rich brown hair 
feU in beautiful ringlets upon his shoulders ; the peaked beard 
gave a grave dignity to his face ; and if a haughtiness was visible 
at any time in his bearing towards his friends, it was instantly 
softened by the exquisite judgment in those extemab of 
greatness which told him that courteousness and urbanity 
were the true signs of superiority, and that only the weak 
and ignorant can condescend to be cold and proud. This 
facility of manner, however, did not extend to his intercourse 
with the public. With them he Tetained the stiffiaess and 
formality which he had seen piraqiised in the court of Spain. 
Naturally sedate and retiring, he had none of the freedom ani 
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liveliaess which gave a sort of oharm even to the Indicrous 
familiarity of his father. But Charles gained, perhaps,iii respect, 
what he lost in affection; for the generality of people have no 
objection to seeing a great man maintain the loftiness of his 
rank, when individual vanity is not injured by any action of 
personal disrespect. A whole crowd will look with approba- 
tion on the unbending pomp of prince or potentate; though 
it is only left to the imperturbable veneration of the French- 
man in the ancient story, to boast that the king has spoken to 
him, though the address may only consist in accompanying a 
kick with an order to get out of the way. At that time, also, 
we are not to forget, that there was a feeling, connected with 
the person of the sovereign, to which we are strangers. 
Love, reverence, attachment, and, in the noblest sense of the 
word, I will be bound to say, loyalty, is as uniform an accom- 
paniment and as true a guardian of the British throne at the 
present moment as at any period since the Conquest. But 
in those days there was more than all these. There was 
spread, in many men's minds, a religious feeling of submission 
to the inheritor of the crown : " there was a divinity did 
hedge a king," and a thought of disobedience was looked 
upon as a wicked, if not a blasphemous thought. The lessons 
of the Tudor dynasty, of Henry YHI. and of Elizabeth, had 
neither been lost on their successors nor on the people at 
large. The Stuarts carried still highipr their claims of divine . 
r^ht and exemption &om human laws; and though those 
assumptions had neither been dangerous nor respectable in 
the person of the frivolous, arrogant, and druiiken buffoon, 
the Scottish James, they assumed a very different appearance 
when supported by the dignified behaviour and spotless 
reputation of Charles. If, indeed, the direct successor to 
Elizabeth had been a man like him — ^a person of prevailing 
will, and conscientiously persuaded that to elevate the kingly 
office was his duty no less to God than to the people them- 
selves — ^there is no saying what success might have attended 
the attempt. But Jsmea came in as a stop-gap ; and the two- 
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and-twentj years of his reign had acted as an '*oblinoiia 
antidote" against the pretensions of the yirgin queen, and » 
perpetaal sermon on the fallibility, the littleness, and the 
vanity of kings. One nnfortonate failing the young monarch 
inherited &om his father — a hlind and wilfol reliance on 
unworthy favourites. The Buckingham who had taken him 
into Spam, and had led King James, and, by false represea«- 
tations, the nation itself, into a war with that power, re- 
tained his ascendancy over his mind. This ascendancy he 
maintained even to the exdosion of the influence of tiiie 
princess he had recently married, and to his mischievous 
advice &re to be attributed many of the mistakes and of the 
misfortunes into which his master fell. A parliament wa» 
summoned in 1625; but they at once made use of their 
ancient privilege of daiming a redress of grievances before 
they would grant the supplies. It was so long since a 
parliament had met, that the court had forgotten the parlia- 
mentary language altc^ether. Mutually offended, the king 
and parliament parted; the parliament being dissolved in 
anger before it had had time to pass a bill for the collection 
of a supply, through more than the first reading. Taking, 
however, the will for the deed, or, in this case, the biU for the 
aet, Charles was persuaded to enforce the collection of the 
nuney under the sole authority of his royal proclamation. 
With grumbling, as might be expected, this stretch of power 
was received, but the object of the court was gained. Nor 
was the possession of money its only triumpL The moment 
parliament was dissolved, the refractory members who had! 
spoken against its wishes were thrown into prison. Cba- 
currently with the collection of unauthorized taxes, immense 
additions were made to the crown domains by enlargement of 
thefcffests and other royal lands, some being exi^ided from a 
circuit of six miles to sixty ; and the intruders, who had been 
in possession some hundreds of years, severely fined. A 
system of what was called benevolences, that is, free gifta 
into the exchequer, was introduced; the said £ree gifts bedng 
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forced ont of the reluctant citizen or kadlioldfir by fine and 
imprisonment, by quartering innumerable soldiers in their 
houses, and raining them by suits at law. The pulpits, also, 
were enlisted in the service of the king. Two London clergy- 
men preached openly, that the whole property of the kingdom 
belonged to the crown, and that the king was above all laws, 
and could either make new ones or cancel the old of his own 
plenary authority. The house of commons presented a 
compkmt to the king against the clergymen who prcnnulgated 
such slavish doctrines, and punished them with fine and 
imprisonment. But the king retaliated. The Archbishop of 
Caoiterbury, the puritanic Dr. Abbot, whom James had placed 
in that see, refused to license the publication of the sermons ; 
the king threw the white-haired old primate into confinement, 
and created the two clergymen bishops. And from this point 
we may date the actual separation of the nation into two 
parties, the object of one being to keep this a free and limited 
monarchy, of the other, to reduce it to a despotism. There 
was no conoeahnent on either side. On one part, the parlia- 
mentary leaders acknowledged the foil extent of what they 
considered the krng^s lawful pmogative, as defined by previous 
axsts of parliament. On the other, the king, the bishops, the 
courtiers, and all the expectants of court £Eivour maintained 
that the liberties of England had been the gifts of the kings, 
«nd might be resumed by the same power whidi had bestowed 
them. The object, therefore, of the court, you will perceive, 
was to avoid the aMembling of a parMament. It was easy to 
thrush the commons separately, who might be irresistible if 
gathered together as representatives of the nation. And for 
twelve years the struggle went on; no parUament was sum- 
moned, and no taxes imposed; yet the royal exchequer was to 
be fiUed, and the expenses of the government defrayed. 
But how ? A new way was discovered by the ingenuity of a 
lawyer of the name of Noy. In the old feudal times it wa& 
competent for the king to claim the assistance of his tenamts, 
and other subjects, in case of a threatened invasion, and other 
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pressing dangers. That assistance had been commnted into 
money payments; and, armed with this ancient precedent^ 
Charles was constantly raising money fpr the defence of his 
kingdom, against which, at the same time, nobody had made 
the least demonstration of attack. Among the other com- 
muted services was one, which had formerly applied to the 
comities on the sea coast, and had consisted in proyiding ships 
for the defence of the shore. In Bristol, Hull, Plymouth, 
and such places, the ship-money was paid, because it had, 
at all events, a semblance of justice in its favour; but Charles 
soon stretched his prerogative over all parts of the kingdom, 
and made a claim for ship-money in districts where ships had 
never been seen; in the fat fields of Warwickshire, and 
among the chalk hills and clayey levels of Bucks. One of the 
gentlemen applied to for this impost was John Hampden, 
member for the county of Buckingham, and though the amount 
was inconsiderable, he determined to contest the legality of 
the claim. The cause kept the nation on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation for six months. Success or defeat on this point was 
felt to be decisive of the question, and ELampden rose into 
the reputation he has ever wee retained of a patriot who, 
in this instance, fought his country's battle, and not his own. 
The case came on for trial. The best lawyers on each side 
were engaged, and both parties were confident of a verdict ; 
the court, however, with better founded reason, for Charles 
had secured the twelve judges to his interest by altering the 
tenure of their office from "while they should behave well,** 
to " while they pleased himself." After a short allusion to 
the ancient practice of the Plantagenets, and the production 
of a few writs for the famishing of ships which had been 
extended to inland places, the crown lawyers disdained to 
rest their cause on such a ground, and boldly laid down this 
proposition, " That, in case of danger to the realm, the king 
had a right to call on all his subjects for supplies, and that he 
was the sole judge of whether the danger existed or not.'* 
But they weat farther, for the attorney-general said, "This 
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power of raising money is innate in the person of an absolute 
king. For the Wing of England, he is an absolute monarch; 
nothing can be given to an absolute prince, but what is 
inherent in his person." Even these statements were not 
high enough for some of the judges. One of them, with the 
excellently congenial name of Crawley, said, "This imposition 
without parliament appertains to the king originally. You 
cannot have a king without these royal rights, no, not by an 
act of parliament." Another said, "No statute, derogatory 
of a prerogative, can bind a king." Another, "That the king 
had nothing to do with a consent of parliament, but that he 
used law as a servant to rule by, not as a master to restrain 
him." The advocates of Haimpden produced - statute after 
statute againi^t being taxed, except by parliament, from the 
earliest times; from Magna Charta and its thirty confirmations, 
down to the Petition of Bight, which had received the king's 
assent, and contained this very clause. But ten of the 
judges decided in favour of the court, EEampden was cast, 
the liberties of the country were formally placed at the feet 
of the throne, and great rejoicing exhibited by all the enemies 
of freedom. A premature rejoicing, and disapproved of by 
the wiser part of the adherents of the court. Eor this 
Unlimited power, assigned to the sovereign over the purses 
of the subject, struck at every one, high or low. The theo- 
retical supremacy of the crown above law and property, 
assumed a different appearance when it came in the shape of 
a demand for a man's estate. And now that it was held 
to be established universally, there was no display of superior 
loyalty shown by contributing to the king's necessities. All 
were lowered to the same level, and all began to fed the same 
imoertainty as to their possessions. And when, at last, the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury was bestowed on Laud, the busiest 
and most ambitious of the prelates, and the presidency of the 
north, with almost unlimited powers, conferred on Thomas 
Wentworth, better known as Earl of Strafford, the boldest and 
most intellectual of the statesmen, a system was fully developed. 
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which kept the countiy in a state of complete dejection and di^* 
nuiy. The papists ceased to be dreaded, and were favoored by tha 
court. On the puritans in church and state were poured out 
the vials of the, dominant party's wrath. If a num absented 
himself from church* he was fined f(»r the first omission, and 
for the second transported for life. The nearest possible 
approaches were made to the ceiremonies and ornaments of 
the Bomauist worship. Crosses^ statues, and pictures wer^ 
everywhere set up ;' the communion table became au altar^ 
and gorgeous vestments were worn by the officiating priest. 
As if in mockery of the solemn feelings by which a great mass 
of the people were actuated, ''a book of sports," as it was 
called, was commanded to be read in all the^ churches^ 
wherein it was ordered that Sunday afternoon was to be kept 
a holiday, with games and amusements, by every person in th^ 
parish. The clergyman who desired favour in his superiors.* 
eyes preached a sermon on unlimited submission in ' the 
morning, and then led his congregation on to the village 
green, and presided at cudgel-playing, pitching the bar, and 
bouts at quarter-staff. Thousands of the serious clergy re^ 
fused to read the proclamation or obey its injunctions. They 
were deprived of their livings, and punished in other ways. 
For you will observe that at this time there was no dissenting 
minister recognised. The puritan deigy abhorred images, 
and surplices, and candles on the oommunion-table, and the 
crossings and genufiezions insisted on by their chie& ; b«t 
they were still ministers of the church, and subject to fh<» 
terrible discipline of the eodesiastical courts. New tests of 
submission were exacted from them, and new ejecti&s 
enforced, till at length the church was thought sufficiently 
purified fpr the adoption of further forms, and a neHcer 
^f^proach to the principles and practices of Popery. As m 
experimesit, an attempt was made to ii^troduce a new liturgy 
among the Scotch. They were most of them presbyteriani^ 
and hated all set forms of prayer, especially if emanating 
from the prelates. The king oteated bishops in Edinburgh^ 
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OlaBgdw, and other cities. A riot took place at the &st i^ 
pearanoe of the new service. An old woman threw her stool 
at the head of the officiating dignitary; and the rest of the 
oongregstion nearly tore him in pieces. Charles receiyed in- 
teUigenoe of this proceeding with surprise and indignation. 
His advisers persuaded him to persist, and talked of an 
army from Ireland, and even an importation of foreign troops 
to coeree the nonconformists both in Scotland and England. 
A solemn covenant, on the other hand, for the defence of 
liberty and religion, was entered into in the north. A deputa- 
tion — whidi, however, consisted of twenty thousand deter- 
mined covenanton, armed with sword and pistol — ^resolved to 
present their humble remonstrance in person, andmarohed 
towards the border. Here they were met by the king, at the 
head of all the forces he had been able to collect. Negotia- 
tions were entered into, and Charles withdrew his attempt. 
The invading Scotch were looked upon by a great number of 
the English, not as aggressors on the dignity of England, but 
as felbw-sufferers in the cause of conscience. But Strafford, 
who disliked the fickleness of the king, was not so easily to 
be diverted from his course. He advised a war with the 
covenanters, and issued writs for the oollection of ship-mon&y 
to a large amount; but finding still farther supplies indis- 
pensable» he was forced to recommend the hazardous expe- 
dient of a parliament, and a parliament was called in the 
spring of 1640. Twelve years had passed since the last, and 
such twelve years as England had never seen. In those years 
the national character had entirely changed. The nobility 
haji more and more become the ornaments or the tools of the 
<K)urt. The chnrch, which had been so popular in Elizabeth's 
time, when it was the ark where liberty and religion had 
equally fled for safety, was now perverted by her worldly- 
minded rulers into an instrument of tyranny. The gentry, 
«8 a body, distinct from the titled members of the aristocracy, 
.had never exercised any influence in public affairs, but were 
"now ready to emerge from tiieir obsoority. The dissolution 
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of the abbeys and monasteries in the time of Heniy VJLEl. 
had greatly increased this body of men by setting free a fifth 
part of the lands in the kingdom, which had been sealed 
against private possession and individual enterprise by 
belonging to the religious orders. The people themselves— 
understanding in that word the masses of the inhabitants*- 
the shopkeepers, the artisans, the small yeomen, and even the 
labourers, had, for the first time in history, a personid interest 
in the proceedings of their superiors. Intelligence had de- 
scended into levels it had never reached before. The discus- 
sions affecting the great doctrines of religion had prepared 
the general mind for an inquiry into the merits of the con- 
tending principles of civil government. In fact, these two 
ideas became blended together, and religion and politics were 
at that period identicaL If you belonged to the party of the 
church you professed unlimited submission to the king ; if 
you denied the absolutism of the king, you looked with hos- 
tility on the church. 

The parliament met ; and at once, as if no interval had 
elapsed since the last one, the old struggle was renewed. The 
king said> ''Give me money ;" the parliament sai4 "With all 
our hearts ; but redress a few of our grievances first." "No," 
said the king, " money first, and redress afterwards — ^I give 
you my word of honour." " Ko trust," said the Parliament ; 
" do away with monopolies, with ship-money, with the Court 
of High Commission and the Star-chamber, and we wiU vote 
you the supplies." 

At one of the meetings, a burly broad-shouldered man, with 
coarse, but powerful features, rose up to speak. A few duU, 
commonplace words were all he said — not eloquent, not indeed 
very clear — ^but without pretence, without conceabnent. It 
was Mr. Oliver Cromwell, a cousin of Mr. Hampden, who 
had come into this parliament for Cambridge. Other voices 
were heard; but the absence of some which had been listened 
to in the previous parliaments was remarked. Where was 
Sir John EHot ? He had died in the Tower, to which he 
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had been sent for too great freedom of speech. Where was 
Wentworth, whose eloquence had stirred them all against the 
oppressions of the court, and who had been imprisoned for 
his opposition? He was the great Earl of Strafford, the 
moving-spring of the whole attempt at arbitrary power ; the 
associate of Laud ; the magnificent apostate, as he was called ; 
the gallant, thoughtful, brilliant statesman, whose genius and 
talents did not fail to draw the admiration of the very men 
who stood in awe of their terrible effects. In twenty day^ 
the breach became irreparable. The king, enraged at their 
obstinacy, but not discouraged, dissolved the parliament, send- 
ing many of the refractory members into different jails ; and 
the country felt it was on the eve of some terrible convulsion. 
Greater efforts than ever were now made to collect the supplies. 
New writs were issued ; loans raised by force ; goods bought 
on credit, and sold for ready money at a loss ; and it was- 
hoped that before the covenanters could coUect their scattered 
forces, an army would be assembled, and an easy triumph 
secured. It is difficult to take a Scotchman by surprise when 
his interests are concerned. Again the 20,000 blue bonnets^ 
were on their way to the border, still with a sword at their 
belt and a petition in their hands. It has been observed that, 
at any time, when a Scottish army wished to strike a blow at 
England, it invariably directed its march upon Newcastle; 
Sometimes, indeed, in the ancient days, a Laird of Bucdeuch 
or Gessford would have thought himself enriched for life, if, in 
the course of a foray into the south, he had caught a bishop 
of Durham, who represented to the hungry mind of a border 
chieftain the Bank of England and California rolled into one ;■ 
but -on serious occasions, and this was one of the most serious 
which ever had occurred, Newcastle was always the point of 
attack. By seizing it, the invaders not only secured comfort- 
able quarters for themselves, but acted in a most wonderfol' 
manner on the sentiments of London, by putting out all the 
fires. It was like an electric telegraph in the present day, 
with thb wires attached to the kitchen grate. A goard of 
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Uue boimets, at each coal-pit^ half-starved the inhabitaat of 
Fleet-street. How coiild a man continue zealons for Land 
93xd Strafford, when he was utterly deprlTcd of coals P An 
alderxnan lost his dinner — ^there was no fuel to cook it. He 
soon began to think an accommodation with the Scotch a 
very desirable thing, since it would not only relieve his pocket 
from benevolences and forced loans, but give him wherewithal 
to roast his leg of mutton. The English, indeed, made so 
feeble an attempt to resist the invader, that it was evidesxt 
their hearts were not in the cause. They were routed at 
Kewbum, evacuated Newcastle, and again an inglorious ter- 
mination was put to a hasty campaign; and the unfortunate 
king gained nothing &om his efforts but humiliation and 
dislike. The nation, however, saw, that for aU his unpopular 
proceedings, there were others more blameable than he. 
Strafford and Laud stood badly eminent as the agents by 
whom the misery both of king and people was produced 
And, afl if they were proud of the distinction, they persisted 
in winning more and more the hatred of the people, and im* 
posing more and more on the confidence and friendship of 
the king. It was, therefore, without displeasure, or any 
feeling of national disgrace, that the English saw an army of 
invaders encamped upon their soil, supported by their money, 
and waiting, with arms in their hands, tUl a peace should be 
concluded with them by the king aod parliament. The last 
of Charles's parliaments under these circumstances was called, 
and met on the 3rd of November, IG^Q ; and the final struggle 
was begun. By all parties united, an instant attack was made 
-on the two obnoxious counseUors of the king. By puritan 
bigot and constitutional kingsman, by young H^urry Yane 
and the gentle, the philosophic Lord Ealkland, a simultaneous 
outcry was raised against La»d. "He is a great stranger 
in Israel,-' said Lord Ealkland, "who knoweth not that 
this kingdom hath long laboured under many and great 
oppressions, both in religion and liberty ; and his acquaintance 
here is not great, or his ingenuity leas^ who doth not both 
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knov and ackiK>irkdge, that a great, if i^ot a principal caoae 
of tlu8 have been fiome of the bishops and their adheroata. 
Under pretence of xmiformity they have brought in superati* 
tion and iBcandaL They have made the conforming to cere- 
monies more important than the conforming to ChristiaDity/' 
"If we are to have a pope," cried Sq: Edward Beering, "I 
had rather serve one as far off as the Tiber, than to have Mm 
€ome to me to near a^ the Thames." At last the fatal climax 
was reached, and D^izil Holies carried up to the Lords, in 
the name of the House and all the Commons of England, aa 
aeousation of high treascm against William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Lords immediately delivered him into 
custody, and he was taken of to abide his trial. But a 
nobler enemy hod yet to be reached. He was still towmng 
in his piide of place, overbearing all by the energy of liis 
character, and awing them by lihe superiority of his genius; 
when, in one moment the thunderbolt fell on the ambitious Ead 
of Strafford, and on the same accusation, brought against him 
b/Fym, he was committed a prisoner to the Tower. There was 
none to help him. The king felt that he could not interfeve 
betwe^ the outraged commons and the objed^ of their hate. 
And now a fall rein was given to the animosity of the parliar 
ment. He was brought' up for trial before the peers. There 
had n&ver stood at tte bar of a public couxt so dreaded aaid 
illustrious.a eulprit. The nation was the accuser ; the deeds 
alleged agamst him were not the petty wrongs which a feeble 
or dishonest minister may commit, and be justly punished for 
by fine or degradation. His assaults, his accusers said, were 
upon national liberties ; the denies of millions of men ; the 
principles .of hnmaa progress ; the fate of humanity itsdl 
H punishment is due for causes of such magnitude as these, 
it mujst be due in the highest form known to the penal code. 
Kotlui^ but death could set the country free from the enmitj 
of a genius so vast^a mind ao enterprising ; and it was 
even felt that if ^ ingenuity of special pleading prevented 
the Clime £coin being technically brought heme, there wove 
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occasions, as Mr. Toster, the eloquent biography of Lord 
Strafford, states it, ** when the question of justice rears itself 
above the narrow limits of the law :" — and the Commons of 
England, denouncing him for having endeavoured to subvert 
the ancient and fundamental laws of the reakn, and to intro- 
duce arbitrary and tyrannical government, — ^insisted on the 
blood of the bravest of the English, the most eloquent of 
orators, the most devoted of servants, in a cause which he 
had persuaded himself was the cause of honour and justice, 
no less than duty and affection. He was sickly in health, 
oppressed with bodily pain, and worn with much anxiety and 
agitation. Every eye that was turned on him had an expres- 
sion of hatred and triumph ; but he stood with noble fore- 
head and cheek unblanched; his countenance " manly black ;" 
his harsh features moulded for command, and his bearing as 
composed and easy as if his life and fame were not set upon 
the hazard of that tremendous die. 

He met his accusers point by point; denied the actions 
imputed to him, or proved that they were legal, or that they 
were within the limits of the commission under which he 
acted; and on these technical grounds, which were inter- 
spersed with the noblest passages of dignity and pathos, he 
might probably have repelled the accusation, when there was 
introduced into the pleadings an unanswerable proof that he 
had levied contributions by force in Ireland, and had sug- 
gested that an Irish army should be raised to subdue this 
kingdom. He said the kingdom he referred to was Scotland, 
but in vain. The object of his accusers was gained; the 
Lords pronounced him guilty, and he was re-conducted to 
the Tower, to await his execution. The king most kindly, 
but most injudiciously interfered. He entreated the judges 
to bring him in guilty of some lesser crime; something that 
should incapacitate him — as he himself felt was just — ^from 
ever serving him again in the lowest office, but not of high 
treason, which would exact the forfeiture of his life. When 
Strafford heard of this, he gave up all hope. To confess he was 
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gnilty at aU, was to surrender the whole question : he prepared 
for deatL But Charles, who had solemnly given his word that 
while there was a king in England, not a hair of Strafford's 
head should be touched by the parliament, was now about to 
commit the greatest crime of which his bitterest enemies have 
accused him ; a crime that weakened his cause and embittered 
his life ever after, and which even now we camiot read of 
without indignation and contempt. Knowing how bent the 
commons were upon his destruction, Strafford wrote to the 
king, releasing him from this promise of protection, and 
beseeching him to make his life the sacrifice towards a recon- 
ciliation with his subjects. And the king, who had retained — 
who never gave up — ^the prerogative of pardon ; who in a few 
months after this, actually took the field for the maintenance of 
prerogatives neither so noble nor so useful, sent a message — 
ahnost a petition — to the lords, that they would consent to 
the earl's perpetual imprisonment and dismissal from public 
service ; but added — and here is the meanness and loiquity 
of the transaction — " if no less than his life can satisfy my 
people, I must say. Let justice be done ;" and, as if in 
mockery, he wrote this postscript : " If he must die, it were 
charity to reprieve him until Saturday." What were the 
thoughts that filled the noble Strafford when this was reported 
to him ? He lifted his eyes to heaven, and said calmly, but 
with sorrow, — ^as much, perhaps, for his master as himself, — 
"Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for 
in them there is no salvation." Let us pass over the rest. 
Strafford was beheaded on Tower-hill. Laud followed him to 
^e scaffold, when two more years had embittered the quarrel, 
and the nation had become more accxistomed to the sight of 
blood. 

Soon after this the king proceeded again to Scotland, and, 
by the charm of his manner and the apparent sincerity of his 
professions, disarmed the hostility of the adherents of the 
covenant. But misfortune was not yet tired of making the 
king its mark. A plot, with which he was unconnected, was 
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ftuddeidy discovered for the destroction of the chiefs of t!ld 
popular party, and in a short time after news oiame oyer that 
the Irish papists^ to whom some emissaries of the king had 
gone with propositions of amity, had risen thronghout the 
kingdom on the protestant settlers, and murdered men, 
women, and children, to the number of forty or fifty thousand. 
Weakened by these untoward events more than he had been 
streUgthened by the reconciliation with the Scottish leaders, 
Charles returned once more to England. He found the par^ 
Hament more distrustfol than ever. They insisted on a bill 
taking away his power of dissolving them without theiif own 
consent; and the moment of his agreeing to this may be said 
to be the last of his reign. It may ako be called the last 
moment of the legal existence of the parliament. When par- 
liament declares itself perpetual^ it ceases to be either a 
representative or an elective body. It from henceforth 
became a straggle between five hundred usurpers on one side 
and a grey discrowned king upon the other. But even now 
it seemed impossible for Charles to keep himself in the right. 
There were five members who made themselves peculiarly 
obnoxious by their speeches against his acts. He went with 
armed retainers iato the house, and demanded the five 
members. They had been warned of his approach, and had 
retired for safety into the city. Charles had broken the 
plainest privilege of parliament, had risked a collision on the 
fioor of the house of commons, and, above all, had failed in 
his scheme. The parliament immediately prorogued, and the 
nation was filled with reports of the king's attempt. Things 
rapidly drew to an extremity. The queen and Prince of 
Wales were s^t for safety out of the kingdom. The queen 
took with her the crown jewels, to be converted into arms 
and men* The parliament drew closer to the presbyterian 
army of the Scotch. Charles demanded a levy of the militia. 
The parliament would not entrust hhn with the command of 
so important a force, the only military force in existence at 
that time. A compromise to make the command of it commou 
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to king and parliament yna rejected, and at last both parties 
saw that the time for negotiation was at an end, and that the 
iinaL arbiter mnst be the sword. Charles withdrew to the 
north; and, on the 25th of August, 1642, hoisted the royal 
standard at Nottingham as a signal of civil war. Men's 
minds were now far more eqnallj divided than they had been 
some years before. The Idii^ had resigned all the pretensions 
which had endangered public freedom; the church was 
stripped of the most ambitious of her claims ; and above all, 
the parliament, which had at first been the organ of liberty, 
now appeared to many to be a greater tyranny than the one it 
had displaced. But still there were many who did not see 
this latter danger, and were still smarting from the first. A 
few skirmishes had ahready taken place ; and the bluff and 
burly man, whom we heard making his first speech in the last 
parliament, perceived that the ground was now open for the 
surpassing military genibs of which he felt himself possessed. 
"What chance," he said, "have our decayed tapsters and 
serving-men against the gallant loyalty of the gentry and 
cavaliers on the side of the king? Loyalty must be met by 
a principle as strong, and what can that be but religion P" 
So, day by day, he gathered to his standard the most enthu- 
siastic of the people. He preached to them in a style of mys- 
tical language, which we cannot now understand, but gave 
them military orders in a language that it was impossible for 
the dullest to mistake. He listened to their discourses in 
return — hummed his applause of the revelations and denun- 
ciations of his troopers, but held them in such order when 
once fairly in line, that the boldest would have rather died 
thaa have disobeyed the slightest intimation of his will. 
This spirit spread through the army; but the most irre* 
sistiMe body of men who ever held bridle was the thou- 
sand fanatical horsemen who were commanded by Colonel 
Cromwell, ttnd were known as Oliver's Ironsides. 

The king marched from Nottingham towards the south, and 
the first regular battle was fou/^ht at Edgehill, on the borders 
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of Warwickslure. Tor the first time since the wars of the 
Hoses, an English battle-field was reddened bj English blood. 
Thq result was undecisiye, and both parties prepared for a 
longer straggle than had at first been expected. The sight 
of slaughter had probably embittered both, as even the smell 
of blood, they say, excites the madness of the tamest 
animals. Four thousand had died at Edgehill, and there was 
now revenge to gratify as well as a cause to sustain. From 
hamlet and town troops of horsemen, or even single men, 
now took off to the separate camps. From grange and manor- 
house brothers started ; but their ways diverged at the first 
cross-road, and they never met except to kill each other in the 
opposing ranks. The cavaliers assumed to themselves the 
character of being the gentry of the land ; and painted their 
enendes as being, without exception, composed of snuffle- 
nosed, psalm-singing, praying thieves and hypocrites. To 
distinguish themselves from the Roundheads, as the parlia^ 
mentarians were called, the cavalier dressed in a cap and 
feather, wore long curls down to his shoulders, never opened 
his mouth without an oath, and thought it the proper sign of 
a gentleman who was risking his life for church and king to 
give the most open proofs of debauchery and irreHgion. On 
the other side were many of the best bom men in England, 
more polished in their manners than the bravos and bullies of 
the court ; but the great mass, we must confess, were made 
up of persons of a lower grade. We may also confess that, 
mixed with many who were sincere in their professions of 
religion, were many who assumed the appearance of sanctity 
93 a cloak for their ambition. Seeking the Lord was with 
them but another name for struggling for preferment and 
power. But taking a general view of all, we cannot conceal 
the fact that the parliamentarians were animated by a zeal 
for their own opinions in church and state, which was not 
met by a corresponding enei^ on behalf of Charles and his 
claims. The heavy march of Cromwell soon overthrew the 
more brilliant array of his antagonists. Battle after battle 
was gained by the tremendous psabn-singing charge of that 
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stalwart soldier and his ironsides ; and Charles, fairly driven 
to extremity^ betook hiiuisclf for safety .to the army of the 
Scotch presbyterians. Then began a scene that has no equal 
in history. The Scots, emboldened by the possession of the 
king, soon shoved what were the notions of liberty and free 
goremment which were pleasing to the opponents of Charles's 
arbitrary power. They insisted on the English parliament 
and English nation, the great body of which was by no means 
averse to a modified episcopacy— large portions of which con- 
sidered presbyterianism as a kind of democratic popery, with 
the same claims to infallibility and denial of toleration^— other 
large divisions of which looked upon all modes and methods 
of general church government as sinful and inadmissible ; but 
the Scottish army, as I said, insisted on the whole land in- 
stantly adopting ti.\e presbyterian form, or not only to expect 
no presbyterian aid, but to look for presbyterian enmity. 
Charles, who never displayed so much sincerity as. in his 
defence of episcopacy, showed great complaisance towards the 
religion of his Scottish aUies. He conversed in the most con- 
fidential maimer with Henderson, the most powerful of their 
preachers ; and so great was his mastery over the affections 
of the people with whom he was thrown into contact, that no 
slight fears were entertained by the j>arliament of the effect 
of his blandishments. But the Scotch were in arrear of pay. 
Money wa^ a more powerful counsellor than the eloquence of 
Charles, or what must now be considered the justice. of his 
cause. A sum of 400,000/. was paid by the English parlia- 
ment, and Charles was delivered into their hands — a stain 
which it is impossible to wipe away from the Scottish cha- 
racter ; and tl^ough the money, they say, was their own, and 
on payment of their wages their custody of Charles as a 
hostage was at an end, still the indelible blot remains that 
they sold the king who came to them for protection, and to 
whom they had promised it ; and the blood that was after- 
wards shed before the windows of Whitehall deepened with a 
deadlier stain the negotiation at Newcastle. 
Erom the moment the betrayed sovereign wkh baffled in his 

K 
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attempted flight, and was completely in the power of Ml 
enemies, bis conduct entirely changed. Meek, submissive, 
as fitted a Christian, but dignified and brave as became a 
idng and gentleman, I think there is scarcely such a character 
in history as the now friendless and captive Charles. Every 
insult only called forth a nobler power of sufferance; and if 
'he could have persuaded his subjects that the perfidies he had 
been guilty of would never return— that his fabehood, op- 
pression, and arbitrary claims were gone for ever — there can 
be no doubt that the nation would have risen in his fevour, 
and put an end to the exactions of the tyrants who had taken 
his place. But the instances of his duplicity were too in- 
dubitable and too recent ; and his present submission — ^how- 
ever unjustly as we now conclude, who know how he con- 
tinued in it to the end— was considered but as another 
instance of his consummate art, and only tending to make him 
more dangerous than before. He was imprisoned, as we all 
know, at Carisbrooke; then at Hurst Castle ; then hurried to 
the neighbourhood of London, tried by judges who, however 
honest in their convictions, had no legal power to hold a court 
upon their king, and who, therefore, in their justification, can 
only plead t3ic urgency of self-preservation — and executed on 
the 3(Mih of January, 1649, in front of his own palace. We 
must all agree in blaming the parliamentary leaders for this 
murder — ^"murder most foul and most unnatural;" but I 
<!ttmot help feeling a something like pride in the open and 
fearless method of their procedure. A few centuries beforfc, 
Charles would have expired in the keep at Carisbrooke, 
beneath the blow of the assassin ; a few years later, he would 
have been degraded ftam his office and declared incapable of 
aaounting the throne; but in 1649 the eyes of the whole 
civilised world were invited to the most august attempt at 
retribution which had ever been presented to mankind. A 
court for the trial of a sovereign who had been found unfaith- 
ful to htt people was the counterpart to the thousand trials 
which liad taken place of subjects who had been found 
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anfaitL&l to their kings. There was no legal machinery to 
compass this great design, for the occasion had never og- 
curred to the imagination of any lawgiver; but those hard- 
browed, iron-hearted men supplied in the best way they could 
this deficiency in the code of mutual obligation. They sat in 
formal state as the representatives, of national freedom, and 
passed sentence on him who, they thought, had attempted to 
destroy it. It was wrong — ^it was wicked — ^it was politieallj 
unjustifiable. The innocent blood was shed; but a tremoi- 
dous lesson was inculcated both on rulers and peoples. The 
fall of that majestic head upon the scaffold at 'Whitehall shook 
«very tyrannical throne in Europe, and the horror of that 
slaughter sickened the people's hearts. A great shudder ran 
through the crowd that saw the deed, then a shriek, and then 
aU immediately dispersed. As if the one bond of hatred to 
the king that had kept the parties united had been snapped by 
that blow, anarchy and rage were let loose upon the kingdom. 
The sects, now set free from the moderate restraints, or what 
others thought the intolerable oppressions of a set form of 
prayer, and a parodual system, with its decent worship, its 
dergyman, and churchwardens— were more enraged now than 
ever against each other. The presbyterians assumed to be 
the national deigy ; armed men fought for the possession <tf 
the pulpit; a trooper of Cramwell contested the approach 
to it with pistols^ against a dragoon of Leslie's. There 
were Calvinista, and Anabiqstists, and Presbyterians, and 
Fifth Monarchy men, all anxious to convert their neighbonr 
if they could, or to shoot or imprison him if lie continued 
inflexible. Among all these the. presbyterians were the moat 
powerful, for they had an army at their command, and a 
nation at their badi:. But towering over the chaos was soon 
seen the dark form of Oliver Cromwell, like an eagle eomii^ 
out of a thunder-cloud. He was a member of the sect of the 
Independents— a sect whidi, I must say in passing, always at 
that time showed itself the truest friend of toleration, and the 
most anxious for the maintenance of order. At one mareh 
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he crushed the power of Scotland beneath his feet in thfe 
battle of Dunbar. He bridled Ireland with the sound of his 
name. Whenever a sectarian animosity began to be dan- 
gerous it was felt that that terrible eye was upon the dissen- 
tients, and that the sword of the Ironsides was as, sharp 
against Brownist or Muggletonian as it had been against the 
cavaliers of Rupert or the presbyterians of the north. The 
nation at large felt the advantage of a central power, so per- 
spicacious in its glance, so instantaneous in its blow. Tired 
out with mutual animosity, wearied with mutual distrust, the 
Papist, the Frelatist, the Millenarian, the Ejngsman, the Par- 
liamentaidan, the lover of sedition for its own sake, the lover 
of monarchy for the sake of England — ^all agreed at last in 
submitting to Cromwell The army obeyed his slightest nod 
— ^the navy, under the gallant Blake, determined with one 
voice to continue the English navy, whoever ruled in White- 
hall : and the year 1654 saw Cromwell declared Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and generalissimo of its forces by sea and land. 

I haye dwelt longer on this momentous reign than on any 
period of equal length in our annals. I felt that the interest 
of this era was not to be measured by years ; and my only 
regret is that the time to which our meetings are limited has 
not enabled me to go ixito the subject at greater length. 
WeU may we say " there were giants in those days," well 
may we be proud of the characteristics then evoked on both 
sides of the contest. Almost unanimous at first against the 
aggressions of the executive, we see how rapidly concession 
wnciliated attachment; we see the Hydes, the Ealklands, and 
xJther noble spirits who had struggled with the two-headed 
Honster of regal and ecclesiastical ambition, converted by the 
Irst assurance of amendment into defenders of the just rights 
of church and king. We see Hampden himself, the champion 
of liberty, the opponent of all agression, vtdtlidraw liimself 
firom the church of Laud and the ixmovators, and betake 
Imaself, when wounded to death on the field of Chalcot^ to 
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the consolations of the church which he fondly remembered 
as the church of Cranmer and Ridley — ^the church which still 
possessed such children as Evelyn, and Hales, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and William Bedall. "W"e see, on the other hand, the 
-commencement of recognised and honourable dissent in the 
persons of such men as Howe and Baxter ; and it is pleasant 
to look forward from the period we have now reached to the 
happier days when the emulation of contending parties should 
be which could do most good to their common country — of 
contending sects, which could do most for the glory and ad- 
vancement of their common faith. 
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1688, 1688. 

It was not long before tlie evil consequences of the execution 
of Charles I. began to be felt bj the party who had thirsted 
for his blood. In the first place, as it was said at the time, 
by putting him to death they had set the king free; for 
Charles 11. assumed immediately all the rights and claims of 
liis father. Secondly, they exchanged for a new adversary, la 
whose favour were youth and the absence of offence, the ex- 
perience of misfortune, and no recollection of injustice, an 
old adversary who had at one time exhausted the patience of 
the nation and threatened its freedom ; and finally, by an act 
.80 cruel and so gratuitous, they had raised a mingled feeling 
of pity for their victim and hatred 6f themselves, Charles U. 
had availed himself of these circumstances, had put himself 
at the head of the remaining royalists in England, and had, as 
was to be expected, been crushed in irremediable defeat by 
the genius of Cromwell and the irresistible onslaught of his 
men. So Charles again betook himself, after many scenes of 
danger and a great variety of disguises, to the safety of a 
foreign land; and the lord protector, as we said at the end of 
the last lecture, was formally installed in the palaces of our 
kings. Not to a Hfe of ceremonial pomp or Sybarite enjoy- 
ment did the soldier of the commonwealth feel that he was 
called. With enemies abroad, at home — ^with the very army 
which had raised him to that height of power looking up to 
him with suspicion and distrust— with half of one of the 
nations which he ruled in < a state of uneasy acquiescence^- 
with another of them in a state of rigid hostility, and only 
kept from breaking out into open insurrection by the memory 
of his previous exploits — ^with that other of the nations which 
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has al\7ftys been the most difficult to govern nov feeling the 
bitterness of a recent conquest in addition to some centuries 
of previous wrong — with the still heavier discouragements 
attendmg Lis career of grudging support from his counsellors, 
and decided hostility to his political tendencies from the 
dearest and most loving members of his family—- it was cet 
tainly not an enviable post he was now summoned to fill. His 
daughters haunted his daily walk^ his most confidential con- 
versations, with melancholy regrets for the death of Charles, 
and ill-concealed wishes for the success of the young king. 
And yet {gainst all these unfavourable circumstances this iron 
will bore up. With a sword raised, and ready to fall with 
inevitable edge wherever an enemy was found — ^with a resolute 
determination to pervade the whole government with one 
supreme and governing mind — ^with the terror of the great 
deed that had opened the way to his greatness, guarding it 
from aggression at home or insult from abroad, he soon so 
moulded the minds of the English, Scots,* and Irish that, from 
believing him to be irresistible in the field, they came at last 
to consider him unopposable in council ; and feeling that over 
them impended an energy from which they could not escape, 
they began to rest satisfied that the same energy that made 
them powerless was employed to keep them safe. It was 
evident, indeed, to aU parties that their only refuge from 
the hostility of each other was in the dominance that subor- 
dinated them ail. So for several years the government went 
on with more apparent submission and a greater demonstra- 
tion of power than had existed in England since the Edwards 
and Henrys kept Europe in subjection with the splendour of 
their military fame. The title of king Cromwell had, of 
course, not assumed; but the title of '^ defender of the faith" 
he would by no means forego. If a protestant community 
was outraged or oppressed on any portion of the earth's 
surface, there was a voice proceeding' from the halls of Wind- 
sor that reminded the oppressor that those heretics had a 
friend. A massacre of some humble dissenters from the 
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church of Bome took place in the valleys of the Alps. The 
secretary of the protector, instead of sending an envoy or a 
remonstrance, presented to the gloomy tenant of Whitehall a 
hymn of vengeance such as Isaiah might have written, which 
is probably worth all the protocols which have ever been ex- 
changed between cabinets and ambassadors from that day to 
this:— 

" Avenge, O Lord, thy slangbter'd saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains cold ; 
Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 
When all our fathers worahipp'd stocks and stones. 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, a^d in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that roU'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heav*n. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
Cer aU the lUlian fields, where still doth away 

The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe." 

In answer to this address, which was signed with the now 
not obscure name of John Milton, there sailed one day into 
the Mediterranean, a fleet with guns shotted and decks pre- 
pared for action. The court of Savoy heard far off the rush- 
ing of many sail of the line, commanded by the Admiral 
Blake, who had defeated Van Tromp and Be Bnyter, in 
three great battles, and stripped the Dutch of the mastery of 
the sea, and an end was instantaneously put to the persecu* 
tion of the Waldenses, reparation made for their losses, and 
their cause handed over by treaty to the protection of the 
English nation. A colony of brave and headstrong Presby- 
terians, whose broadswords, Cromwell felt, would be much 
more agreeable objects to look on when converted into prun- 
ing-hooks, were settled on favourable terms in the northern 
parts of Ireland : by this wise move delivering Scotland from 
a portion of her population, from which danger might be 
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ftp)[>rehended, and curbing his popish enemies in the sbter 
isle by the proximity of neighbours with whom they would 
for ever find it impossible to make common cause. With the 
same object^ he bestowed lands in the neighbourhood of 
Invemess on many of the English trOops. The inhabitants 
of that district in the north, who certainly do not speak like 
the rest of their countrymen, will assure you that their accent 
is more pure than that which is heard in the queen's court, 
and that they owe that inestimable advantage to the settle- 
ment among them of so many masters of elocution after the 
victory of Worcester. Whether these ancient heroes of so 
many battle-fields employed their leisure in instructing the 
natives in the niceties of Englisb pronunciation, it is too late 
to inquire, but it is certain that the fact of a military colony 
being established in those quarters kept the surrounding 
country in subjection. The pirates of Algiers and Tunis had 
stretched their lawless violence over all the coasts and islands 
of the Italian sea. Captives were carried off and kept in 
hopeless slavery. The petty sovereigns of the Peninsula — 
even the greater powers which had occasion to trade in those 
waters — ^submitted in patience to the insults of the corsairs, ' 
or to the greater humiliation of paying them a composition 
for their forbearance. Cromwell heard of these things with, 
rage. A fleet, which seems to have been the ambassador to 
which he usually committed his negotiations, sailed through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, still under the flag of the great Blake, 
and presented its credentials to the Dey of Algiers, in the 
shape of the broadsides of five-and-twenty sail of the line. 
The dey gave security for his good behaviour, and the 
embassy passed on to Tunis. In a short tune the walls of 
that nest of murderers were levelled with the ground, and 
every Christian captive reconducted in safety to Ids native 
land. The ambassador of Portugal, which was at that time 
not so weak as it now is, but, next to Spain and England, the 
greatest of the maritime powers— had a house in London. 
This house, according to the euitom of nations, had the privi> 
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lege of sanctuary, so that no arresrfc could take place \nthin it» 
walls for any crime, however enormous it might be. The 
brother of the ambassador had got into a quarrel with aft 
English merchant, in a mean and cowardly manner had killed 
Ms adversary, and fled for protection to the sanctuary of the" 
ambassadrar's palace. Cromwell saw no sanctuary for murder 
in any house of mortal building, tore the assassin from the 
very presence-chamber of the representative of a crowned 
head, and hanged him at Tyburn. Every ambassador in 
London had protested against this act, and talked of its being 
an insult on the inviolability of the office they held. It had 
no effect on GromweU, who woxdd most certainly have hanged 
the King of Portugal himself, instead of the brother of hi» 
eiivoy, if he had been guilty of the deed. 

Nor was his method of proceeding less sharp and decisive 
in domestic affairs than in national and foreign concerns. 
There was a certain chaplain of the court, of the name of 
Jeremiah White, a oonoeited sort of fellow, who bored his 
master to death with the length of his prayers, sfiod had the 
vanity to suppose that the beautiful daughter of the Lord Pro- 
tector of England was captivated with his eloquence, and was 
not averse to him in other respects. Pull of these ambitious 
notions, the revarend Jerry one day fell upon his knees before 
the object of his flame, and was pouring forth a vast amount 
of protestations, when, looking up from the laughing lips of 
the lady, who could not conceal her amusement, he saw the 
dreadful eyes of the lord protector fixed upctn his face. He 
muttered a few words, and, half dead with terror, explained 
that he was beseeching the lady's interest for the hand of 
Abigail, her maid, with whom he was desperately in love. 
♦'Sayst thou so?" said Cromwell; "thou shalt have thy 
wish, man, and that without delay." Whereupon the blushing^ 
Abigail was called in, who had never looked so high as to a 
favourite chaplain of his highness ; their hands were joined 
together, the oer^nony was completed in a few days, and the 
protector was profuse in his compliments and congratulations 
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to the Beverend Dr. and Mrs. W]ute. No man was so fond 
of a joke as the now undisputed master of England. Hia 
jokes, however, were not of the best. When he held a< 
drawing-room, he used to cover the bottoms of the chairs with, 
sticky sweetmeats, so that when the kdies sat down thej 
conld. hardly get np again, and then at the expense of thehr 
best silks and satins. When he had a meeting, with his old 
Mends the Ironsides, he got np wrestlings and singlestick in 
the audience-chamber. When he gave a state dinner at 
Hampton Ck>urt, he would give a signal before it was half 
over for the drums to beat in the tower court, wherei:q[>on the 
guards who were on duty rushed into the banqueting-halL 
and made prize of every dish, leaving the guests utterly 
astonished and half starved. When a lord chancellor or 
general of division said anything that pleased him particularly 
at the council-table, he threw the cushion of a sofa at his. 
head; but if a foreigner came in, no king of a hundred 
descents ever displayed such dignity and reserve. In all these 
peculiarities he greatly resembled Napoleon, who used to pull 
the whiskers of his favourite marshals nearly out by the roots, 
offended the lord chamberlains by the most inconceivable want 
of ceremony and politeness, and thought it excellent fan to- 
pelt a pompous dignitary witl^ oranges and apples. But they 
were alike also in other respects. Two personages more loud 
in their praises of liberty, and more hostile to its slightest 
manifestation have never appeared among men. It is, indeed,, 
surprising to see how boldly Oliver showed his designs. The 
ek^gant and accomplished Charles had lost both crown and Hfe-' 
for trenching on the privileges of parliament, and attempting- 
to govern without the consent of his people. This new and 
more fearless potentate walked into the house of OHumons, 
east one or two of his scowls upon the members, and motioned 
for a company of his soldiers to turn them out of doors, while 
he pointed to the speaker's mace^ and told a sergeant ta<- 
remove that bauble. He instituted courts of inquiry and. 
CQurta of txial to which the worst excesses of the star-ehamber- 
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were mild and legal. He laid impositions upon tne people 
compared to which ship-money and forced loans were scarcely 
thought burdens at all. He filled the prisons with the oppo- 
nents of his schemes, or shipped them to the scarcely less 
tolerable fate of being sold for slaves in the West Indies. In 
fact, the power and energy of all this nation had been exerted 
to vindicate its rights ; and now that their rights were vindi- 
cated, they saw a despotism rise from the ashes of their 
rightful king such as no rightful king had ever thought of in- 
troducing. The lives and fortunes of every man in Eng- 
land hung on the will of Oliver Cromwell. No appeal 
could give any relief, no combination could give any protec- 
tion. The axe was ready for deed or word, and on rich and 
poor it equally fell. Among the Irish this government had 
better effects than here. It crushed the tyranny of their 
native rulers, and made property rise in value, by a know- 
ledge that life was more safe, siuce it depended on the will of 
one tremendous ruler at Whitehall, and not on the enmity or 
injustice of a hundred petty tyrants at home. The victories 
of English fleets seemed only to rivet closer and closer the 
chains that bound the English people to Oliver's triumphant 
car. France, Spain, Holland — ^the whole world, in fact — 
were emulous in their courtship of that man ; and if a glory 
that is spread over foreign lands could have been compensa- 
tion for degradation at home, that source of comfort could 
not be denied. The English were rapidly growing slavish 
enough to like the supremacy exercised by the protector over 
other slaves. When they saw kings and emperors receiving 
the knout, they thought it almost an honour to be flogged by 
the same hand. I must again quote the language of the most 
earnest and brilliant of the biographers of the commonwealth 
statesmen, Mr. Eorstcr : — " The people had undergone that 
worst and most sad recoil from a virtuous and quick-spirited 
enthusiasm to the debasing sense of failure, depression, and 
indifference. Even this last, however, had more hope in it 
than another sense to which they were now and then roused 
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to give way. Tliis was when they admired their tyrant. 
Vilest degradation of all was that ! He flung some foreign: 
victory among them as a rattle or a toy, and the whimpering 
cease4 and they recollected what a great man the lord pro- 
tector was^ and sent up an ill-sung song of praise !" Still it 
may he inquired what other mode of proceeding was left for 
either the governor or the governed. Laws were no longer 
in force, and there was nothing to supply their place but 
power. When a nation tries the experiment of misrule, it 
soon flies for safety to any mode of carrying on its gov^Hr 
ment which promises stability and order. No revolution, 
therefo^Cj is long without its dictator — a dictator at first 
created by terror, and then continued by necessity. The old 
fable of the heathen god who ate his children is reversed in> 
the cases of popular excess, for the child of a revolution in- 
variably swallows up his parent. Under this oppression, 
then, lay the public mind — ^lay calm; but it was a forced, 
calm, for which men would have been happy again to exchange 
the tempest even of anarchy and war. It was a calm that 
.brought stagnation wherever it rested, and corruption fol- 
lowed as a natural effect. Age, manhood, and youth were 
bowed down into one uniformity of dulness, from which it 
seemed impossible to escape. The puritans were still there, 
with their strange biblical language, and their abhorrence of 
even umocent amusements, l^he protector himself seldom 
ended a state paper without a prayer, or spoke on any subject 
without the introduction of the holiest names. Short hair,, 
long exhortations, a snuffle through the nose, and a profession 
of superior holiness, were the universal fashion. Boys and 
girls were not allowed to be boys and girls any more. T3iey 
were condemned to be as lifeless and placid as if they had 
neither youth nor health to make them happy. All public 
entertainments were at an end. Stage plays, Whitsun ales, 
Easter gambols, fairs, and meny meetings were forbidden by 
law. The children of the monarchy had become the young 
men and women of the commonwealth, yet there were iu> 
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cneans of any external mamfestations tliat they were no longer 
in a state of childhood, or had not already fidlea into dotage 
acid old age. What an immcnso amount of high spirits and 
buoyant life must have been kept tinder, like a smouldering 
fire, during all the monotonous years of Cromwell's reigi. 
The young probably did not feel the weight of the iron rule 
from which their seniors suffered j for Cromwell had sufficient 
magnanimity remaining to limit his animosity to those who 
might be dangerous to his plans, or who had already made 
^demonstrations against his greatness ; but there were other 
reasons which had greater influence on their dispositions than 
reasons of policy or state. They heard that over the sea, at 
Breda or at Bruges, there was the court of the legitimate 
king, as gay as youth and wit could make it, and foil of 
laughter, though deplorably destitute of coin. The wise 
-councillors of Charles, to be sure, acted, as wise councillors 
generally do, with their eyes and ears hermetically sealed to 
wliat was going on ; and keeping up the pageants and ambi- 
tious cabaHings of a court, as if it mattered much what rank 
they held in an establishment where the royal fountain of 
honour would have been happy to dispose of his future 
'Chances for a good annuity from the protector, the hand of 
one of his daughters, and liberty to enjoy himseK as he chose. 
'The nobleman who took care of the few pounds which Charles 
was sometimes able to borrow never calls himself anything 
but chancellor of the exchequer ; and though residing in a 
foreign land, where English laws are unknown, and all the 
imtronage of liis office consisted, perhaps, in engaging a 
iootman who was not very particular about the amount of 
wages, the same sagacious statesman intrigues with great, 
perseverance for the office of lord chancellor, and assumes 
new dignity on being appointed keeper of the seals. The 
office at that time also involved the care of his majesty's con- 
science — ^but this was a sinecure, for Charles never had any. 
He promised everything to everybody, and disappointed them 
«11 ; but he had the art of turning off the edge of disappoint- 
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floettt wit^ a witty speech, and was so easy, so free, so genial 
jind pleasant, that it was impossible to retain any anger against 
iim for the meanest and most impudent of liis actions. Long 
alter this, when he was loxurionsly living at Whitehall, one 
of the companions of his banishment was asked for his 
^itaph, if he shonld die, and in four lines drew a character of 
the king which succeeding ages have ratified as yeiy correct : 

" Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 

Whose word no man ^^fiJig^on ; 
' Who never said a foolish |biB0*— 

And never did a Tidg^jpe.* 
t 
J5ut at this time, while Cromwell and puritanic enthusiasm 
liung like a black doud oyer the sunny fields of England, the 
bad qualities of the young exile were unknown. Compassion^ 
•oi course, entered into many a gentle heart, especially as he 
was known to be very graceful, and might even be thought 
handsome and manly. In the midst of all men's public 
•exercises of mortification and the younger people's longings 
for a happier and livelier existence, the great object of their 
thread and admiration was smitten with a death-illness at 
Whitehall. Misery had come into the family circle, and his 
hearth had grown desolate by the death of those he loved 
best. He had seen his favourite daughter die, and age was 
coming upon him in the midst of solitude and care. On the 
tliird day of September, 1G58, the anniversary of his greatest 
victories, and the day he had long considered propitious to 
his fortunes, the fanner at Ely, the brewer at HuntiDgdon^ 
the colonel of the Ironsides, the conqueror of Naseby^ 
Dunbar, and Worcester, the expeller of the parliament, the 
regicide, the ruler, the tyrant» closed the most eventful of 
English lives, and left his vacant chair to be filled by his 
ddest son. But the sword was a necessary adjunct to tliat 
chair, which Bicliard Cromwell was unable and unwilling to 
wield. For a time the very name of the departed kept the 
<ielivered nations quiet ; they were silent at so awful an event 
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•3 the death of the protector, a3 the opposing fleets at the 
Nile were hashed when L'Orient was blown, into the air^ 
but soon they resumed the activity from which they had beei> 
debarred for maay years. The rising of the different sects 
was heard in aU parts of the country. Presbyterian against 
Independent — fanaticism, religion, patriotism, loyalty, selBslu 
ness, hope, and fear, were all upon the more ; the parliament 
resumed its life ; the army resumed its march. To what pur- 
pose both? That was the anxious question. One of Crom- 
well's most famous lieutenants. General George Monk, was in 
command in the north. Steadily, slowly, with no intimation 
of his design, he began his approach towards the south. Was 
it to restore the parliament to its full powers P Was it to 
supply the place left vacant by Oliver? Was it to make 
tenns with the king, and bring him back a constitutional 
sovereign to the palace of his fathers? No word or look 
escaped the imperturbable Grcorge Monk. The very forces he 
commanded were kept in ignorance of the scale into which 
their swords were to be thrown. But when the time had at 
last arrived for his dedaration — ^when he said, " We will have 
Charles Stuart for our king," — the whole nation burst into 
such an acclaim of joy and gratulation as never had been 
heard before. There was not a voice raised even to stipulate 
for conditions. On the 29th of May, 1660, Charles 11. 
landed on the shores of the most submissive and devoted 
kingdom the world had ever known. The puritanism of twenty 
years was thrown off at once. There was nothing to be 
heard or seen far or near but sights and sounds of revelry and 
delight. The king, whose great qualifications were mirth 
and jollity, was as happy as the merriest of his followers. 
Cavaliers came out from' their retirement, swearing and 
drinking, as if to make up for lost time. Clergymen who had 
been hiding in obscure nooks came again into their pulpits to. 
hold forth on the punishmrnt due to rebellion, and the divine 
right of kings. *01d squires who had lost their estates be- 
sieged the king for restitution and reward. Charles was pro- 
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bably ignorant of what restitution meant, as it is certsdn he 
never restored anything he had once got; and he thought 
nobody entitled to reward for merely doing his duty— for 
losing house and lands for his father, or a leg or arm for him- 
self. So there soon began the murmurings of discontent. 
But if he gave them no money, he managed to give them 
gratification in other ways ; he hanged, drew, and quartered 
as many of the rebels as could be caught ; he shook hands 
with the cavaliers, and made love to their wives and daughters. 
He would offend none of the contending parties if he could 
help it, and offended them allby his selfishness and insincerity. 
Another struggle for the crown, another Cromwell, another 
ten years' lurking in foreign towns and starving on foreign 
charity, he would by no means undergo. So he took matters 
as they came, enjoyed the present time as much as he could, 
'encouraged the most open vice and immorality by precept and 
example, made the crown he had recovered as contemptible as 
the poverty he had escaped, accepted bribes from the French 
king to betray the glory of his country, sold the conquests 
of Cromwell for a little ready money, was insulted by the 
pettiest sovereigns without chastisement, saw the Dutch fleet 
sweep the Channel and bum the navy of England in the 
Medway, was the falsest, meanest, merriest of mankind; 
lived a reprobate and an infidel, and died a Eoman Catholic, 
as the only religion fit for a gentleman, leaving the degraded 
throne and outraged nation to his brother, James IE., in 1685. 
Long before this the qualities of the new king had made 
him distasteful to his people. He had begun as the most 
zealous supporter of the church principles of Archbishop 
Laud; and having honestly pursued such principles to their 
legitimate end, had made open profession of popery. A bill 
of exclusion from the throne on this ground had been brought 
into parliament; and Charles, who was not displeased at 
having the successor to the crown more hated tlian himself, 
had sent him in a kind of honourable banishment as governor 
of the kingdom of Scotland. There his proceedings did not 
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increase his popularity. He spared no labour in aggravatii)^ 
the disabilities of all dissenters from the very chmeh which he 
considered the worst speries of dissent itself; and, after the 
fatigues of a day spent in urging the parliament to fresh 
severities against Cameronians and other schismatics, he re- 
laxed himself by being present when the most horrible tortures 
were applied to the unlu^py preachers who had failkn into hi& 
hands. He superintended the fitting of the " boot" on the 
enfeebled knees of the wretched covenanters, and measured 
with careful eye the effect of each blow of ike mallet in 
driving in the wedge. This torture consisted in putting a 
man's leg into a high boot, and then driving a wedge between 
the knee-pan and the leather till the bones were crushed, and 
the victim sank under the agony. From an amusement of this 
kind the prince would never consent to be absent. A mind 
60 devoted to the infliction of pain had not been seen since the 
Boman emperor, who, in the intervals of torturing his sub- 
jects, employed his time in transfixing flies. And this mm, 
darkened with all these deeds, and avowedly a subject of the 
pope, was now to be king of England. He was received with 
sad foreboding? by all. The churcdv to be sure, was for a 
while true to its principles of passive obedience, and preached 
nulimited submission. The dissenters also for a. while were 
brought over by his declajrations in favour of unlimited free- 
dom of conscience, by which he at once relieved the Roman 
Catholics from pains and disabilities, and set himself in a 
position to carry on his assaults on the protestant institutions 
of the land. He forced Eoman catholic d^gymen on the 
university of Oxford^ and soon had several heads of houses 
who celebrated mass, and set up images and other ensigns of 
their faith in the chapels of the colleges. The dismay of the 
Bomanizing clergy in that famous university may easily be 
conceived when the king took them at their word, and sup- 
planted their pinchbeck pop^ with the genuine article fresh 
from Borne. Their reclamations against the intrusion were 
treated with contempt ; for in men who had gone so far it 
was thought ridicubus to hesitate in going farther. But tho 
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disseuters were not deceived long by declarations of the rights 
of conscience proceeding from the champion of a church 
which, up to that time, had never receded from the broadest 
maxims of intolerance. A rebellion was raised in the west, at 
the head of which was a natural son of Charles IL, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the popish king. Loyalty, however, 
was still a more powerful feeling than regard for religious 
freedom, and the insurrection was speedily quelled. James II. 
was in his element again. He revelled m the butcheries that 
followed the defeat of the rebels. He sent down the Chief 
Justice Jeffries, whose name is still equivalent to all that is 
base and bloodthirsty in the worst of natures, ami who left 
memorials of his progress in hundreds of victims condemned to 
the scaffold at his bloody assize. Nothing was admitted in 
mitigation of having assisted the enemies of the king. An old 
lady, of nearly eighty years of age, was condemned to the axe 
for having harboured for a single night two of the refugees 
from the £ehi of battle. She refused to acknowledge the 
justice of the sentence, and resisted the headsman when he 
approached to slay her. She fled round the scaffold, her long 
white hair streaming in the wind, and the enraged execu- 
tioner following her with ineffectual blows till he succeeded at 
last in mangling her to death. She was not aware that the 
refuses whom she had allowed to remain under her roof a 
few hours, and then dismissed to escape how they could, had 
been present at the battle. The Duke of Monmouth, the 
leader of the attempt, was taken. He was nephew to the 
kiQg*-a weak and presumptuous man, from whom no danger 
was to be apprehended, and whose greatest crime was that he 
called himself the champion of the protestant cause. He was 
l]U)w brought before him, and made humble supplication for 
xnercy . James, who had always gloated on the sight of humao 
suffering, saw this poor young kinsman clinging to his kneea» 
and cast lum off with no hope of pardon, adding, they tell us, 
the most irritating reproaches, and heaping the bitterest 
insults on the dying man. 
And now the reign of tenor began. In Engknd he pense- 
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cuted the adherents of the commou prayer. In Scotland he 
put to death as many as would not adopt it. Two women he 
drowned in the Solway for refusing to repeat the creed. He 
tied them to stakes in the sand at low water. The tide comes 
up at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Far off the women 
heard the roll of the sea as it rushed through the mouth of 
the estuary and spread itself over the expanse. They con- 
tinued steadfast. One of them, who was farther out, was 
rapidly overwhelmed. The other, who was young and 
pretty, and was loved by many, and had therefore ties to life, 
was taken out after the waters had reached her chin. She 
refused still, and again she was fixed to the stake; and the 
congenial emissaries of James saw the impetuous current 
close over the head of the poor peasant girl, and wrote an 
account of what they had done to their employer, with a cer- 
tainty of applause. This monster in human form it was im- 
possible to endure. His life also was an object of disgust. 
His time was equally divided between the formal offices of his 
religion— fastings, pilgrimages, confessions, and genuflexions 
— and the most gross and unintellectual indulgence. 

Terrified at the man's tyranny, scandalized at the man's 
manners, the bishops themselves seemed to awake from the 
dream they had indulged in of the impeccability of kings. 
They presented a petition to his majesty against their being 
forced to read in church a declaration of the dispensing power 
which he claimed as a prerogative of the crown, — ^that is, a 
power of excusing his subjects from obedience to the laws. 
And they told him, that though they did not disapprove 
of the present exercise of it as regarded the rights of con- 
science, they still thought it illegal and subversive of the 
liberties of the nation. The king took the petition firom the 
bishop's hand, and trembled with rage. He said it was a libel, 
and tried them for the crime. All Englahd rose again in 
favour of its church, when it began to be oppressed. Crowds 
attended the bishops into the court of justice. After a most 
agitating and interesting trial, the bishops were acquitted, 
and this was considered the first step towards a deliverance 
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from the aggressions of the unscrupulous despot. Advances 
were made by the leaders of the protestant and popular in- 
terest to the Prince of Orange, the nephew and son-in-law of 
the king, — connected thus to the throne by marriage and 
blood, but more intimately connected with the people by 
community in politics and religion. The sole hope he had 
long been of the cause of Faith and Freedom in Europe, a 
statesman of the most untiring energy, and a general only 
second to the great men who at that time were ennobling the 
despotic throne of Louis XIV. of France. Often defeated, 
never subdued, William of Orange and the states of Holland 
were the bulwark which France, Rome, the whole world, found 
it impossible to break through. He was not ambitious, in the 
common meaning of the word, that is, he had no wish for 
personal aggrandizement from the exercise of his power. But 
he felt, if with Holland under his hereditary rule, he could 
also pour the greatness of England into the arena where he 
was resisting his oppressors, the victory would be his own, 
and the fruits of it be secured to England and Holland 
equally. He did not, therefore, hesitate long. Negotiations 
were begun; terms were entered into limiting the sovereign 
power, if he should attain it, to the reasonable bounds within 
which it has ever since flowed. An expedition was fitted out 
in the Dutch ports. The English nation, with the exception 
of one man, and he the most interested in the event, the king 
himself, knew what was coming; and when the Prince of 
Orange landed in Torbay, on the 6th of November, 1688, it 
was felt that at last the liberties of England were placed upon 
an enduring foundation, and that what had been fought for 
under the four Stuart kings, was now for ever secured under 
the dynasty of Orange Nassau. James heard in Whitehall 
of the arrival of the Deliverer, fled to the coast, and was most 
happily permitted to make his escape, leaving the throne 
vacant by his pusillanimous flight, and ready to be occupied 
by a worthier ruler on the invitation of the Lords and Com- 
mons of England. 
This was no conquest, like that of William the Normanj— 
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DOT restoration, Iflce that of Charles IE. It was a fair aad 
deliberate compact, by which one party agreed to govern and 
the other to be governed according to certain mutual condi- 
tions. There could no more be a pretence for the rising up 
of a dead prerogative after it had been a hundred times buried, 
—for the Declaration of Rights that placed William on the 
throne, swept away all the theories of kingly power from 
which those claims of prerogatives had sprung. There have 
not, indeed, been wanting some worm-eaten patriots in Lin- 
coln's Inn, and other ** dusty purlieus of the law," who have 
maintained that prerogstsv^e survived the change of dynasty, 
and was, as in the nations of the East, inherent in the throne 
of England whoever might happen to £11 it ; so that in fact a 
carpenter was the framer of the British Constitution, and the 
four legs and two arms of an easy chair were the arbiters of 
the nation's rights. But such theories have gone back for 
many years into Lincoln's Inn again, to ornament the after- 
dinner conversation of Mr. Briefless and his friends, and a 
word or two will put us in possession of what is the exact 
relation subsisting at this moment between sovereign and 
people. A short view of the accession of William will be the 
easiest method of explaining the steps by which this great 
change of our position was effected, for at that time the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal obligation was formally laid down, from 
which neither party has since departed. All classes of the 
English people had been united against the encroachment, 
the tyranny, the baseness of the government of James 11., 
but all were not united in the means by which it was to be 
overthrown. Some had proposed a regency during the life- 
time of the king, — some a divided sovereignty between him 
and the houses of parliament, of whidi propositions the 
whole object was to maintain the monarchical system of 
government with as little departure as possible from the 
direct line of succession. Others proposed, as the nearest 
approach to a lineal descent, to convey the crown to the wife 
of the Prince of Orange — as eldest daughter of James— 
either ignoring the existence or denying the legitimate birth 
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^ a son bom a few months before, who would in ordiimry 
eircamstances have been the nearest heir. Bat William, -^o 
did not value ev«n the throne of England for its own sake, 
but for the influence it would give him in resisting the de- 
spotic powers, felt that this object would be lost if he held 
his position here as merely the lieut^iant of his wife. He, 
therefore, gave a positive refusal to any proposition of the 
kind. His wife, the Princess Mary, who had many good quali- 
ties, and among others a devoted aiiection for the great man 
to whom she was united, felt surprised at this; as, she very 
naturally said, her first act on asstcmii^ regal authority would, 
of course, be to tnmsfer it, with everything else she possessed, 
to the hands of hec husband. But articles were formally 
drawn up, — a Declaration was issued by the Convention Par- 
liament, and affcerwards passed tmder the name of a BiU of 
Eights, which consisted of certain broad statements of the 
nation's privileges, and put them at once and for ever under 
the sanction of positive law. After a recital of the illegal 
and arbitrary acts commstted by the late king, and of their 
consequent vote that he had abdioated^-'whieh is a soft mode 
of expressong that he had fcnrf eited^-^the throne, they settle 
the crown on the Prince and Princess of Onmge, under 
certain Hmitstkms. They then proceed to dedaie : 

1. ''That iSke pretended power of saspending or dispens- 
ing with laws, and the exeention of laws, by regal authority, 
without consent of parliament, is illegal'' This put an end 
to Ike practice of interposing the regal authority to pre- 
vent the caanying out of a law, as in the case of James's 
dispensii^ with the statutes which bore upon the Boman 
Catholics. 

2. ^ That levying money for the use of tne crown, by pre- 
tence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer 
time or in any other manner than the same is or shall be 
granted, is lU^aL" This put an end to the claims for ship- 
money, tonnage and poundage, and a hundred other sourees 
of unauthorized revenue. 

3. "That it is the right of the subject to petition the kin^ 
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and thsA all oommitinents or persecutions for such petitionsy 
are illegal/' This put an end to the converting a petition to 
the king into an instrument of oppression against the peti- 
tioner, as in the case of the seven bishops. 

4. "Tliat the raising or keeping a standing army Mdthin 
the kingdom in the time of peax;e, without consent of parlia- 
ment, is illegal.'' Tim put an end to the practice commenced 
by Charles I., of endeavouring to overawe his subjects by 
annies of Scots, Irish, or even of French and other foreigners. 

5. "That protestant subjects may have arms for their 
defence, suitable to their condition, and as allowed by law." 
This put an end to the enemies of the unjust designs of the 
crown being stripped of their means of resistance, under pre- 
tence of a search for arms. 

6. " That elections of members of parliament ought to be 
free." This put an end not only to the forcible interference 
of peers, and other powerfcd parties, but to the introduction of 
military force, to overawe the electors. 

7. " That the freedom of speech in debate, or proceedings 
in parliament, ought not to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of parliament." This put an end to such 
arbitrary acts of violence as the imprisonment of Eliot, and 
other obnoxious members, — ^the attempt to seize Fym and 
others by Charles I., and the trial of hostile orators for words 
spoken or votes given against the dominant power. 

8. "That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted." This put an end to the fines of 20,000/., 50,000/., 
and even 100,000/., which had been imposed by the Tudors 
and Stuarts; — to the tortures of the boot — ^the rack — the 
fio^ings to death — ^the cutting off of ears and other mutila- 
tions of the person, which had been far from unusual in the 
three previous reigns. 

9. "That juries ought. to be duly empanelled, and that 
jurors which pass upon men in trials of high treason ought to 
be freeholders." This put an end to the packing of the jury 
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wil^ retainers and servants of the prosecutor, bj 'wMch a^ 
hoBtile verdict was ensured, right or wrong. 

10. "That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures^ 
of particular persons before conviction, are illegal and void." 

. This put an end to the bestowal of the spoils of a person under 
trial on some favourite of the king, provided the influence of< 
the favourite procured a condemnation from the judge. 

11. "And that finally, for redress of grievances, and for 
the amending, strengthening, and preserving the laws, parlia- 
ments ought to be held frequently." This put an end to the 
long intervals — sometimes, as in Charles I.'s time, for twelve 
years, during which no parliament was called, and the royal 
authority pursued its ambitious way unchecked. And by way 
of making the breach with the late monarch complete, and of 
showing what was at that time considered the great source of 
danger to the liberties and welfare of the nation, they added a 
proviso, — "That all persons who shall hold communion with 
the church of Home, or shall marry a papist, shall be excluded,, 
and for ever incapable to possess, inherit, or enjoy the govern- 
ment of this realm : and in all such cases, the people of these- 
realms shall be absolved from their allegiance, and the crown 
shall descend to the next heir." When to these provisions of 
the Bill of Eights are added the restoration of the charters to 
the corporations of London, and other great towns, of which 
they had been deprived by Charles 11. and his brother, as 
hotbeds of liberal notions, and dangerous to the royal power, — 
the appropriation (originally enacted in Charles's time, but 
never reduced to practice) of the supplies to the exact object 
for which they were voted — a certain sum, for instance, to 
the civil list, a certain sum to the fleet, a certain sum to 
the army, but not a general sum from which the services 
were to be maintained at the pleasure of the executive, it 
being weU remembered how the two last kings had starved thfr 
navy, and pampered the private purse, — a considerable mitiga- 
tion in the definition and trial of high treason, — an enlargement 
of the liberty of the press and improvement of the law of 
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.libel,-*aiid a near approach to the independence of the jndgety 
by again introducing into their patents the words expunged hj 
Oiarles I., tibat gave them their offices during life or good 
behaviour, and not during the pleasure of the crown. When 
we have added all these to the Bill of Eights, we shall find 
that the long struggle between our kings and parhaments was 
ended, and that we have got upon the safe and solid ^^round 
of rational loyalty and constitutional government. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
William ni., 1688—1702. 

There is a generally prevailing idea that history, compared 
with other branches of literature, is dull and xminteresting. 
It is difficnlt to discover from what this notion springs. It 
most probably has arisen from the cold and pedantic narra- 
tives in which historic scenes were recorded. But the same 
accusation may be brought against any other style of compo- 
sition. There are uninteresting plays, and stupid epic poems, 
and tiresome novels; but •* Macbeth," and "Paradise Lost,** 
and " Waverley," show us by contrast that the fault is in the 
author, not in the subject. Why, indeed, should history fall 
so coldly on our ears, even in comparison with the finest of 
poems or of plays ? The words in which it is conveyed wiH 
of course, neither have the melody of Pope nor the power of 
Shakspeare. But the feicts I wiU maintain to be more strange, 
except that they are facts — the incidents more surprising, 
the circumstances more dramatic than any recorded in song or 
drama. See how the wondrous tale of England's rise unfolds 
itself page by page ! How this small speck of earth, washed 
round aE its shores by a tempestuous sea^ raising its barren, 
hills into a cold and ungenial air — its flat levels encumbered with 
marsh and river — ^its people sheltered from the inclemency of 
the climate in the recesses of almost impenetrable woods — ^how 
this island, I say, so scowled on by nature, so barbarous, so 
uncultivated, gradually assumes new life, as the human 
element begins to preponderate in its narrative-— as man, 
emei^^ from the forest, sees the unclouded sky, hears the 
tidings of a new and elevating religion which shall be of great 
joy to all people ; forms himself into communities with his 
fellow men, teaches himself arts, builds himself houses, cuts 
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down trees, cultivates the fields, wields the spade, the pick- 
axe, the hoe — arises into rank above rank — opens the way for 
intellectual progress by acknowledging that power does not 
consist in sinews alone — constitutes bounds of property- 
respects the marriage tie— cultivates the household affections, 
and, ere many centuries are past, stands erect upon the sur- 
face of the country, which, you may say, he has reclaimed 
from savagery, and feels he is under the protection of uni- 
versal law — ^that he is, in the fullest sense of the word, a maiy 
and, what is higher than all in our hearts and eyes, an 
Englishman. Let us not laugh at ourselves — ^let us not mind 
being laughed at by others — ^when we claim the last of these 
names as a h^her prerogative than any other that earth at 
this moment contains. It represents a vast variety of things,, 
that one short word, Englishman, which it would take whole 
voliunes to translate into any other expression. It means 
that he is the lineal heir and temporary holder of all the rich 
possessions that have been leagued to him by the great and 
wise — ^by Alfred the Anglo-Saxon, no less than by WiDiam 
the Norman— the glories of the Edwards, the concessions 
wrung from John, the poetry of Chaucer, the philosophy of 
Bacon, the genius of Newton, the eloquence of Burke, the 
triumphs of Wellington, the patriotism of Peel. These he 
has received — ^these he enjoys — ^these he must transmit. 
Sheltered by these great names, and venerating the deep sig- 
nification of the things represented by them, he sees physical 
power attain its hig)t«»st development, fleets that could sweep 
the ocean of every uval sail, armies that have never yielded 
to hostile force, a p; typle biave and resolute ; and high over 
aU these — over the ii^nnory of the past, over the power of the 
present, over the pivxspects of the future — ^he sees a banner 
raised into the air, and on it he beholds written, " Religion, 
union, peace." A glorious sight, and such as no other nation . 
has ever been allowed to see. Let us acknowledge our privi- 
leges in a thankful spirit, knowing that for an object in God's 
providence we are permitted to attain this station, and that 
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"Only so long as we make the destined use of it shall we be 
eJlowed to hold it. 

The course of these inquiries has brought us to what is 
more strictly called the modem history of England. The 
actors m the scenes of our mediaeval struggles have passed 
nway, and we look on them almost as a different people from 
ourselves. The cavaliers and roundheads of the civil war are 
also beginning to fade away into the regions of the remote 
and uncongenial; but when we come to the reign of 
William III. we breathe the atmosphere, as it were, of our 
own day, and hear the language of our contemporaries. We 
have steered our way out of the gloomy unfathomed sea of the 
'past, and have cast anchor for a while m the bright sunny 
roadsteads of the present. It will, therefore, be a fitting time 
'to cast an eye upon our log-book, and , refresh our memories 
with some of the incidents of the voyage. 

The great eras, or turning-periods of a man's life, are pro- 
•bably, when he goes to school, when he marries and takes up 
house, and finally, when he retires from trade and sets up his 
children in business for themselves. Something not unlike 
this occurs in the history of nations, or, at any rate, in that of 
England, with which we have to do. The school at which 
this country learned the sad but useful lessons of experience 
were the successive invasions and tyrannies of hostile tribes. 
The Roman, the Saxon, the Dane, the Norman, all gave 
lessons. The pupil was apt and clever, and, through many 
hundred years of his tuition, the Englishman bore evidence of 
the skill of all his tutors. He loved the sciences and refine- 
ments of Ufe, like the cultivated Roman; he liad the sturdy 
independence of mind and firm solidity of frame of the Saxon; 
he felt that the sea was his home, and battle his occupation, 
like the roving Dane ; and grew chivabous, artistic, a little 
proud, and by no means disinclined to grumble, like the 
Norman. Tlie fights, the struggles, the robberies of hen- 
roosts and orchards of his schoolboy days, it would be impos- 
sible to recount. The strange stories that amused his child- 
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hood also have sunk into obliTion. How that ne \r«9 
descended from iElneas of Troj; how that the said ^nea^ 
had a son called Brutus, who sailed over, impossihle seas, in 
unimaginahle boats, with innumerable people in his train, aad. 
landed on this island, which from him was called Brutain^ 
now pronounced Britain, but still bearing the impress of its 
original colonizers in the sound of the name. How this 
worthy man, who, in the old legends, is always called King 
Brute, stretched his power over aU the occupants of this 
uninhabited island, and, after a wonderful succession of 
3tdventures, left his sceptre to a long line of kings ; how the- 
northern parts of the country were inhabited by a set of 
Scythians, who, by hardening the pronunciation of the c m 
their name, and calling themselves S^thians, or Scutians, 
gave their appellation to the Scots ; how that the ocean, to- 
the north of Great Britain, lay in perpetual darkness, with 
the waters getting heavier and heavier every mile you 
advanced from the south, till at last they became so compact 
that the oar could make no impression on them, and boats, 
if caught at rest, would have been encrusted by the solid sea» 
like shells confined in marble. These and fifty other marvels 
have died away like ghosts when they emerged into the light 
of day. But one set of stories always gives place to another ; 
and the monks, with their sacred histories, only took the 
position occupied by the popular traditions. These monkish 
histories^ however, being principally devoted to church and 
conventual affairs, did not much interfere with the incidents 
and events of ordinary life ; and slowly, dimly, but securely, 
and at last as plainly as sunlight could make it, the nation 
pursued its course; events happened, and were committed to 
writing ; miracles became uncommonly scarce, and mRnlrinfi 
kept the even tenour of their way. This kingdom was divided 
into seven principalities. Sovereign rulers at Winchester 
made war on imperial dynasties at Salisbury. But marriages, 
deaths, conquests, deceptions, and other arts of diplomacy^ 
prodttoed their usual effects. One man became sup^or over 
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all the others; the states, first confederated by a sort of. 
idlianoe, fell naturally into subordination to the predominant 
power. England became a kingdom; and Alfred the Great, 
most justly so called, amalgamated aU the nations by the 
enjoyment of equal laws, and "ruled them prudently with all 
his power." One source of the greatness of England is the 
ease with which its various populations are welded into one,, 
for it seems to have the power of absorbing into itself, beyond 
ail the peoples with which we are acquainted. If you trans- 
plant a colony of Dutchmen to America, they continue Dutch 
to the end of the chapter. Within a few miles of New York, 
at this moment, there is a large population separated from the 
rest in manners, habits, and appearance, where all the men 
are Herm and all the ladies Eraus. Let them come over 
here, they will be English in one generation. The Danes 
came over speaking Norse ; it was a cognate tongue with the 
Saxon, and they very soon were as good Saxons as the others. 
The Normans came over speaking Eren,ch ; in a very short 
time they became so English that they hated their former 
oouutiymen as much as was the fashion thirty years ago 
among their descendants. 

In further illustration of this assimilating quality of 
England, let us look for a moment at what was produced for 
us by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Louis XIY. of 
Eranee,gT0^mig old in the midst of the most revolting wicked- 
ness, and growing religious in proportion as he sank deeper 
in vice, determined to wipe off the stain of liberality from the 
annals of the most Christian kings, and revoked an edict of 
toleration, which was granted to the Protestants by the 
great king Henry lY. This revocation took place only in 
1685. All who disobeyed the Catholic Church were chased 
ignominiously and in poverty from the kingdom. Men, 
women and children, many hundred thousands, left their 
country never to see it more. They came over here. In one 
generation the French refugees had forgotten all about Nantes 
and popery. They were weaving, sewings building, tradin^^ 
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f)oastmg at times of the roast beef of old England, and tiiming 
up their noses at frogs and other kickshaws. And now if you 
will look over a list of any distinguished names, either in par- 
liament or m charitable contributions, or in science, or in the 
law, you will see Laboncheres and Chevaliers, and Le Fevreis 
and EomiUys, who have for many generations lost all con- 
nexion with the Grand Monarque, and have a very satisfactoiy 
idea of the advantages of being free-bom Englishmen. This 
process, we saw, took place in the early ages of our history. 
Each successive colony of invaders were hostilely received at 
first — and burnt the towns and massacred the people in 
return ; achieved a settlement, and in a few years were as 
much disgusted as their predecessors had been by the incur- 
sion of a set of northern pirates, who dared to set foot in the 
land where only Englishmen had a right to dwell. But when 
Saxons, and Danes, and Erisians, and all the kindreds and 
peoples who preferred the comparative comforts of this tem- 
perate island to the snows and mountains of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, had formed themselves into one compact 
«jid amalgamated nation, the conquest of England took place, 
in the year 1066. The invasion was headed by William of 
Normandy, whose ancestor had been the chief of a buccaneer- 
ing expedition from the shores of the North Sea up the 
river Seine, and had succeeded in forcing the French king of 
that time to accept him as one of the great vassals of the 
crown, and in all but in name, the independent sovereign of 
the great dukedom of Normandy. This man is generally 
called the Conqueror, — ^we have always gone on confessing 
that we were fairly overcome, and that we underwent the 
fortune of war in submitting to the foreign yoke. But this 
arose from two causes — ^lirst, from the vanity and deceitful- 
ness of William himself, and secondly, from the ignorance of 
the Saxon chroniclers of the meaning of the law term Con- 
questeur. The duke, when he found an opportunity of 
trampling oti the liberties of his new subjects, was ready 
enough to plead the rights of the sword, and parcel out the 
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]ftnds of England among his victorious followen>. But, at 
firsts when he made his pretensions to the English crown, it 
was in the way of legal succession by the tcstamentaty 
appointment of Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon 
kings. By this weak: individual's will, his kinsman of Nor- 
mandy was appointed heir to the crown. Many of the 
EngJish. had been gained over, several strongholds had been 
committed to the custody of Norman barons, almost all the rich 
benefices and high church offices bestowed on Norman eccle- 
siastics, and when the childless Edward died, William gave 
notice that he claimed the inheritance in strict conformity 
with the laws and customs. The chum, however, was con- 
tested by the more patriotic and courageous of the English 
nation, headed by Harold, who was elected king, — ^a great battle 
was fought at Hastings, where the Saxon leader was killed. 
There was now no competition for the crown, the legal right 
of WilHam was acknowledged as successor to Edward the 
Confessor, and as he did not obtain this kingdom by lineal 
descent, but acquired it out of the direct succession^ he was 
called William the Acquirer, or in Norman-French, William 
the Conquesteur. Pride and ignorance coiAbined to trans* 
mute this legal phrase into William the Conqueror, and what 
was originally an acquisition became a conquest. l%is period 
is one of the turning points I spoke of-~-equivalent periu^s to 
a man's marrying and setting up house. It spread universally, 
if it did not originally introduce the feudal system, which, as 
it is one of the most important incidents in English history, I 
will dwell upon at more length than on the particulars of any 
special reign, — ^for systems are always of more importance 
than kings. What do we understand by the feuda system ? 
When anything is mentioned to us as a relic of feudalism, we 
are apt to think it must be something like the- square stone 
altars at Stonehenge, wliich are relics of Bruidism, or the 
statues of Jupiter or Diana, which are reUcs of paganism* 
feudalism lias no relics of tins sort. Its effects are stiU seen 
in tlie modes of thought, the constitution of society, the 

M 
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tendency of laws; bat there is no one substantial portion of 
it remaining, like the cromlechs of Wiltshire or the statues of 
Borne. Wiiat then was the spirit of feudalism ? It was the 
creation of a privileged class. It was a compact entered into 
between two portions of the state to oppress and dominate 
the third. Not that it took the name of oppression at first — 
oh no ! — ^there are charming names always invented for very 
bad things. They called it protection and mutual support. 
But when the wolves make compacts of protection and mutual 
support with the sheep, it is always found that the protection 
extends only to the wolves' comforts, and that the support is 
limited to a supply of legs of mutton. First of all, by a leglil 
fiction, all the land in a country was pronounced to belong to 
the king. This was his hereditary revenue--4us civil list 
— and secret service money. He parcelled it out. among his 
followers. ''I, William, give you, Odo, such and such 
estates called manors, in such and such a county. In return 
for this» you will always keep at my service, whenever I am 
engaged in war, so many mounted men, and so many men <mi 
foot. When I make my eldest son a knight, you shall 
pay me so' and so; when I macry my daughter, you shall 
pay me so and so ; when I am taken prisoner, you shall pay 
so and so for my ransom." There were 60,000 of these 
manors distributed among the followers of William — ^there- 
fore taking each manor to sustain only one soldier, here was 
a garrison of 60,000 men quartered on the oountiy, main- 
tained by its wealth, and all bound together by mutual 
interest and the unity of command. But these holders of 
manors could neither retain all the land in their own hands, 
nor sell it, nor let it for a rent in money. So they subdivided 
their holdiogs into smaller portions, and formed themselves 
into centres of local influence, exactly as the king had done 
of the national force. So Odo, who had got grants from the 
king, said to one of his followers, — ** I, Odo,. give you, 
Eustace, such and such a farm. You shall keq» at my beck 
and order so many men. When I make my son a knight, 
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you &3iall pay so and so; when I marry my dau^ter^ you 
shall pay so and so ; and vhen I am taken prisoner, you shall 
pay so and so for my ransom." Bfere was the second step in 
the scale. What was our friend the subordinate freeholder 
to do — that is, the man who did not hold in capite» or direct 
from the crown, but from one of the great barons who was 
himself subject to these feudal obligations ? Why, he did the 
best he could; he kept the Saxon peasant in thraldrom, — 
which, again, is a soft word for a yeiy ugly things for it is 
very difficult to distinguish it from slavery — ^half starved him— 
even put him to death — and ex^cised such tyranny over the 
unhappy labourers, that life became a burden to them. They 
rose, perhaps, in insurrection, and were put down with fire and 
sword. But there came in a new power, antagonistic at first to 
this trampling down of human freedom, but in the end the most 
remorseless destroyer of liberty, both of mind and body, 
"whereof the world holds record.'* The catholic church stepped 
in to the rescue. It had great privileges ; exemption for its 
priests from all the civil laws — maintenance at the pubHc charge 
-—reverence as of equal rank with nobles. All these advantages 
it willingly bestowed on the oppressed serfs of the feudal 
barons. It extended holy orders to the vilest and most for- 
saken of men. By this one stroke, it weakened the nuHtary 
nobnity, and strengthened the church. It withdrew whole 
classes of men from the train, either in peace or war, of the 
imperious earl, and attached them by the indissoluble ties of 
interest and gratitude to the chair of St. Peter. Once made 
a priest, the serf of yesterday had a noble holding the stirrup 
of his mule to-day. He could not read, perhaps ; no matter 
for that ; no noble was more scholarly than himself. All that 
was wanted was half a minute of a sharp pair of scissors to 
clear away the hair from the top of his head, this constituting 
what is called the tonsure of the Homish priesthood, and 
emancipating the bald-headed Neophyte from the whips and 
scorns of a cruel-hearted aristocracy. The natural progress 
of events — ^the increase of population — ^the cultivation of the 
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cotmtry — ^the intercourse of nations, graduallj softened the 
harsher features of the feudal system. But from it sprang a 
national character, modes of thought, and qualities of govern- 
ment, that have left their impress on us yet. 

It gave a dignity to the distinctions of rank, by teaching 
that a man might be officially subordinate to another without 
losmghis self-respect. The great baron followed the king, 
knelt when he was addressed by him, served him even in such 
menial offices as bearing the ewer in which he washed his 
hands, or carving the fowl on which he satiated his hunger^ 
but felt, all the tune, that these observances were paid to the 
abstract notion of national power, irrespective altogether of the 
personal shape it had taken in the form of a cowardly King 
John, or a foolish Henry III. ; and that he, therefore, lost no 
particle of his status or dignity by paying homage to the em- 
bodiment of a great idea. The feudal habits extend themselves 
sometimes to the minutest detailsevenof our ordinary life. When 
we meet a lady in the street, why do we take off our hats ? a 
strange custom, you would say, if you saw it for the first time; 
dangerous in the winter, as apt to give us cold ; and incon- 
renient in summer, exposing us to sun and dust. It is a relic 
,f knightly manners. Wlien knight met knight, he kept his 
nelmet on; the buckle of his sword-belt ready to be turned 
behind him, and even pulled his visor closer over his face in 
case of a sudden attack. But when he entered the lighted 
hall, where matrons and maids were seated, off went his helmet 
in perfect safety. The presence of a lady was his security 
against hostile assault. If he met her on the road, off went 
his helmet, visor and aU, that he might converse with her at 
ca&e, and liave his features, if they were worth looking at, Seen 
to the best advantage. The helmet was the covering of the 
head ; so is the hat : and we take it off to show our friendship 
and respect. We seal our letters with strange impressions ; 
a lion perliaps standing on the tip of his tail, or an eagle with 
three or four wings ; these are knightly devices, and were ex^ 
cessively useful in those days, on two accounts : first, that the 
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gatiant cavalier had never been at any school, and could not 
"write his name, and this pictored image of a lion or eagle 
impressed on wax was equivalent to his signature to a deed. 
And secondly, because from his features and person being en- 
veloped in steel, there was no possibility of recognising him 
by his face and figure; and this hieroglyphical wild animal 
painted on his shield was a declaration of who he was. It 
was the brass plate on his door, informing the public who 
dwelt within. This is the origin of coats of aims — a systev 
useful at first, and still practised in imitation of the original 
introducers of it. 

But how did these strong-handed soldiers occupy them- 
selves ? They were very often fighting each other, or making 
razzias upon the Welsh. But their general employment in 
time of peace was hunting the deer. This rose to a perfect 
passion in the feudal mind. To make coverts for their game, 
they thought nothing of depopulating a county, burning the 
houses of the peasantry, and laying the peasants. This they 
called afforesting. William made half Hampshure into a 
wilderness, planted a few trees, and called it the New Forest. 
By this name he put it under the protection of the most bloody 
code of laws ever known — ^where a man was put to death for 
wounding a buck, and horrible penalties were denounced on 
the smallest trespass. The Odos and Eustaces did the same, 
till at one time the land was ovenun with game, and venison, 
I suppose, was more plentiful than mutton. By a merciful 
dispensation of providence, a person who does nothing but 
hunt, and turns all his fertile fields into rabbit warrens or 
game preserves, generally falls into difficulties. The Norman 
barons were soon deep in debt. To whom did they go for 
money P Where many of their descendants have gone since 
that time — ^to the Jews. A delightful creditor a Jew was — 
for when he became importunate for Ids money, the baron 
shut him up in a dungeon, and pulled his teeth oat with a pair 
of pincers, or roasted him in an oven, till he signed a receipt 
in full. But a number of Englishmen— -partly Norman by 
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(»igin, paxtij of miaoed desccnit-^lbr ihea:e= mast lynrfr l»«ai 
beantifol Saxon mflddens thai tempUd Ihesupetior racer iolo 
maCrimoiiy — ^tbooglit tlukt comm e rce yns too good a thmg to 
be left in tbe hands of the nnbeliererBw 80 thsej paid smasof 
mon^ to the feudal baron for exemption from- certain obliga- 
tkms> sneh as aervmg him in hb wazs, or portioaiBg- his 
daughters^ and established themsdYes in coaBidmble nombefs 
in some conronient ntmtian, round which they ran a watA 
waM, perhs^ and thence caBed h a town. Thej traded hcEie 
in a^iricnllnral prodnc^ in wares from other eonntries; wines 
from France^ cloth from Flanders, fish from HdJand. They 
were getting ridi. The ISmg wanted mcney for a toBBmament, 
or an expeditkm into foreign parts. The townsmen fflkd his 
piiEse» and he gave them a free market, or consiitiiied them 
into a guild or corporation. Then thej grew namerons and 
strong and kepi a body of armed citkens to resist the cxac^tons 
of the basons, or eren the aTidity of the king. They beeame 
a power in the State, and in a certain qnarrdi between the 
crown and the barons, when both parties were aaxkms to pnr- 
chasc the support of the shc^keepers and townsfolk, it was 
thought a wise deviee to invite them to send up a coiqde of 
their own number from several of the largest comnmnities, to 
consult for the common weal with the priests and noUeen- 
especiaJly as th^e was a motion entertained for the raismg of 
a good sum of money. So, our cornmoMS honse of pariiament 
took its rise in the forty-ninth year of Henry HX, and has 
gone on, sometimes well and sometimes ill, erer since-^bnt 
always upon the great principle, that the holder of the parse 
was the ruler of the natioB, — ^and keeping a t%ht grasp of the 
strings against the exactions of the greatest of the Plasta- 
genets, with a tenacity whieh would do honour to Joseph 
Hume. And this, the establishment of a parliament, is the 
next great era in onr natiimal annahi^ — equivalent in privaiEe 
life to setting our children in business, and leaving them to 
do what theji can for themselves. 
The effect of this great change was, at first, not very per- 
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cepit£bSe* feudalism tetained its extomal deooralioiis ; tsoA it 
may, perhaps, be said that the transferezieo xjI the rtal power 
of the Sts^ to the hands of the middle class, has, up to the 
pteaent time, exilj given a sort of d^nity to tlie aggregates! 
the commimity— to the burgesses of England in parliaia^t 
assembled, or, in wider phrase stiO, to the English people — 
wxfchont hairing had much effSect in derating the indiTidoab 
who constitute that people, but are without the advantages<^ 
fertime or of title. Natoral urbanity, <»r acqoked politeness 
wHl, of course, pre^rent any person jErom treating another with 
apparent disrespect, however much they may differ in ooftTen- 
Itional rank; but the time oannot be far off whm a re^peelM 
ocmsiderattoiL wiU be bestowed on tadesman or artisan, not as 
a matter of oi-banity or politeness, bat as a right which it wiH 
be iffl^Mssihle lo n^ose to liie edncated mmd, tito skiMiil 
ferfocnane^ and the nnhlemished eharaeter of one of the ocma- 
moners of ^oghmd. Society, at first, went on mueh as osnal. 
Hie bttigessof parliament seemed qnite nnconsctoos of tiie 
power tiiat was ocmveyed to his order. He was still at sndi 
«n ine&Me diflftance bdow the baxvm or belted earl, that he 
aoazcdjr felthe was soade of the same earth ; and the reason 
was, that, from time isunemoria], he and his had been subor- 
'dinate to the noble near whose prond eastie he had been bom. 
Bat when the lineal noUes were extinguished by their own 
wars, and the emdlty of kings, and the natural efflux of time — 
and the monarehs of this country began to exercise the privi- 
lege of lareating a nobility— whoi a successful lawyer, whom 
they had f ee'd to tell li^ upon easier side-~or a grovelling 
oourlier, who had told lies on every side without being fee'd 
at all, b^an to ape the airs of the old territorial Normans— 
^different feeling took possesion of the middle classes. They 
found that it is impossible to create a peerage ; it must grow, 
and have roots very deep, and branches wide and strong, before 
it can be looked on witii respect. And there was a period long 
ago, when the wars of the barons stripped the land of almost 
all the gxseat naiiffis that had come in with the conquest^ — and 
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the wars of the roses completed tlie destruction of the andeni 
nobility, when tyrants like Henry VII. tried by fair means 
and fonl to degrade and impoverish the order ; — ^fchere was a 
tiine, I say, when the true nobility of England i onsisted, not 
in the ranks of the titled occupants of the house of Lords, but 
in the old halls and manor houses of the untitled gentry ; — 
whenWalter Raleigh, the son of a plain old squire in Devonshire^ 
could tell Queen EKzabeth that he saw many nobles in her 
court, but not a single gentleman, — ^and later still, whea 
baronetcies and knighthoods were so rained down upon the 
people by the hands of the learned and ridiculous James I., 
that his exchequer was filled to overflowing by the thousand 
pound penalties which were paid to avoid the infliction of the 
honour. In all those days, feudalism, in the true sense of it, 
was receiving its death-blow. The idea of a new-made lord of 
those times putting himself on a level with the Be Veres and 
De Mowbrays, was as absurd an anachronism as the man in 
acmour at the civic inaugurations ; and the pinchbeck peerage 
was as much scouted and looked down upon by the old un- 
titled territorial aristocracy as the Lord Mayor^s lumbering 
state coach and silver mace are repudiated by the great com- 
mercial magnates of the city of London. 

Still time does wonders, and the new made nobility soon 
grew old. They married for money — ^they bought up land — 
they were fattened on court favour — ^they were rewarded 
with monopolies and pensions — ^they gained by other means 
the political superiority they had forfeited by the abrogation 
of their feudal rights. They could not dominate the country 
without the commons, or in spite of the commons, so they 
bought the constituencies; and, in the modem History of 
England, to which we are now hastening, you will see that, 
for a long series of years, the dispute was not which power 
should rule the state, but who should have the influence 
over the ruling power. Better this, however, better cont-est 
who should have the key to wind up the machinery, than 
take the machine to pieces and break all its works. Grand 
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old works they are ; exactly fittmg wheels, exqiiisitely adapted 
balances and indestructible mainspring; and when that most 
noble of aU the instruments of goyemment which the wisdom 
of man has invented, or the goodness of God bestowed, shall 
be broken up, where are we to look for the steady move- 
ments, the exact performance, and the easily and safely 
handled regulator of the time-honoured machine. East, or 
west, or north, or south, there is nothing like it; and, 
therefore, let us oil the wheels in time, and be careful how 
we wind it up ; and keep it guarded from rash hands, and 
always in charge of skilful workmen, and it will last for. ages 
and ages, tiU the New Zealand traveller, a thousand years 
hence, instead of leaning over the remaining fragment of 
London Bridge to look on the ruins of St. Paul's, will come 
on a holy pilgrimage to the mother-seat of arts and sciences ; 
to the wondrous centre of the great circumference, which, 
by that time, we trust, will embrace the world, from which 
will radiate, round and round the globe, the glories of a pure 
faith, unswerving justice, and universal peace ! 

Feudalism, then, we must remember, established itself here 
with the Norman invasion, 800 years ago. The first blow 
it received was the institution of a parliament to which the 
commoners were summoned in the time of Simon de Montfort, 
in the year 1265. The causes of its decline were the thinning 
out by wars and death of the original nobles ; the preponder- 
ance acquired by the kings, with the aid of the unprivileged 
classes over the remaining lords of the soil; then the wealth 
and energy of the towns, and, above all, the dissociation o£ 
the church from the cause of territorial ascendency by the 
spread of the !Reformation. As long as holy bishops were 
feudal barons, and could defend their earthly encroachments 
by spiritual arms, there was no chance for the poor citizen 
against this double sword. The Eeformation so far struck 
this sword from his hand, that his excommunications fell 
powerless in support of his rank and wealth. Education 
began its course — ^public opinion arose — church lands were 
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tkrovn open io the miei^es of the wiiole people-** mfw 
class of propxktors came inta existe&c»-H9ommeroe extended 
itself, and t&oagh kings md nblaks ^onetimes coidained 
agamst the advance of the people^ the dbttmction waa rea^ 
short, zutd was always followed hj a qsicte progress when 
the impediments were withdrawn, till when <%arles L oaii^ 
to the throne^ it was fbond, that though feudal ideas xHaM. 
snrriTed, that though the monarch wa» still, hy a l^;al 
fiction, proin%tor of the lands and properties of aM hk 
suhjects; that thoagh diapters of the garter were hei4 
and armed knights t^urew down their gasmtlets of defiance act 
the coronation; in spite ei all these things, it was foimd thait 
lendalisni was utterly dead, tiiat it was an did Egyptaa. 
mnmmy, dng out from nnder the pyxanads, and psoaded 
ahont as if it were Bti& dJive, hnt without foroe, car power, or 
rererence. C^mwdl sent it into the estaoooDhs again, and 
wrote its epita]^ on the fidds of Danhar and Nasebf. 
James 11. tried to raise it into nnnatnral life ^aee more, and was 
kicked from his ttffcme by the ihroea of the galianized monster. 
And William of Orange, the nephew of tlw kii^ and his 
son-in-law — ^for he had married his eldest dajoghter — eame orer 
from Holland in 16S8, entered into a ioxmak coexpaet with 
the people to govern justly, and maintain ail the EbcstiBS 
they had acqnired, and only so kn^ as he did tbis, to kane 
any claim to thehr ohedienee; and we now enter on what as 
called the modem period of English history; that is, the 
period when divine right was abolished by law, and maEtoal 
obligations entered into instead. This was aoeorajdished h^ 
the Bill of Eights. 

We are now, then, arrived at the year 1689. WilHam is 
on the throne of EagfaoK^-^atadtfaolder, m heceditaiy ^Mti 
magistrate of Hdland; the diief of the protestant powoes 
of Enn^, and eni^aged in a ceaseless stro^le against the 
ambition of Lonis XIY ., the most vaxnglorions and magnificfgit 
of the Frendi kings. It m^ht have been thought that 
William^ the leader of a small and nearly orerwhehned oon- 
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(edeTdcj, suddenlj eler^ted to tlteilmaie <xf EaglaxKL, «iid 
hailed on all hands as our delivexer from many cnls, would 
haire been supiemdj laepgj. If lie had been merelj sn 
ambitious adventmer, intent on rank and power, itiiis would 
hai^e been thecase. But William had h^ier thii^ in him 
than these. Eje was a patriot hisuaEf, of pure and lofty aims^ 
and believcc^ at first, that the ndiig party, to wlfitti he was 
principally indebted for the erown, were animated hj similar 
feelings. There! never was such a mistake in the world. 
A great event was never faionght to pass by more cod- 
teinptible instruments, or from saeh degraded motives. The 
fatuity of the late ruler had disgusted all ehsses of the 
nation. His atroctons cruelty had irritated the people ; his 
insane bigotry had alienated the church ; his ill^al exactkms 
liad offended the merchants; his immoral life had pained tiie 
good; his meanness and cowardice had revolted the nobles; 
and all were^ no doubt, very glad to be quit of so discreditable 
a king. Q^iieker sighted than their rivals (the steady old 
tories, to whom a king was a king, whether he was Kmg^ 
Log or King iBoorpion), the whigs saw the pc^alar indig- 
nation rising in a tide that would soon overwhelm thoiaad. 
So they very early iaundied their respective barges on the 
stream; sometime^ however, with Uie royal standard in the 
bowB, and determined to be t^e first to hail the new order of 
things, which tli^ perceived to be inevitable. Th^ seait 
ovor emissaries to HoUaQd to make terms with the prince; 
they sent messages also to Whitehall to show obedience to 
ike king; so that when the deliverer appeared in hostile 
array upon the English coast, never was astonishment so 
complete as that which seized King James, when he saw his 
eourtiers, kiosmen, generals, favourites, one after another, 
recede from his side and join the invader. But the invader* 
after all the ceremonies of acceptance and allegiance had been 
gone through, was in no better position, as regarded the 
fidelity of his friends, than his predecessor. The pure-minded 
patriots who had brought him over to deliver us from 
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arbitrary po'wer, determined to be paid for their services, or 
revolt to their old master. They demanded offices, money, 
promotion, as the indubitable due of their acliievements. 
Marlborough, which afterwards became the greatest of English 
names in the annals of war, was now the basest in the annals 
of corruption. He had been the creature of the former king's 
bounty, and had been raised, day by day, to new dignities 
and honours. He deserted him in his utmost need, applied 
for exorbitant rewards for his treachery, was contemptuously 
repulsed by the honest William, and commenced a correspond- 
ence with the banished James, promising to do all in his 
power to promote his return. His wife gained a great 
ascendency over the princess Anne, the sister of Queen 
Mary the wife of William, and all her influence was soon 
used to thwart the measures of the new government, and 
weaken the defences against the enemy. The Erench fleets 
put to sea ; our fleets, for very shame, were forced to put to 
sea too, but the commanders regularly communicated their 
instructions to the court of St. Germains, as it was called, 
where King James resided under the protection of the 
Erench king, and great disgrace, for the last time in 
our naval history, fell on the British flag. There was 
a certain Admiral Uussell, a great supporter of free and 
enlightened government, as long as his object was to 
raise his own party to power, but who had quite different 
views on the subject, when he found he was not constituted 
chief of the admiralty, with all the pay and patronage of 
that office. He wrote a ludicrous complaint to King WiUiam, 
which is only worth preserving as showing the extent to 
which the avarice of those constitutional patriots was car- 
ried. He sent a bitter remonstrance, not only against the 
neglect that was shown to himself, but the cruelty of 
the Iging in not sufficiently providing for his brother, 
a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, so that that unfortunate 
soldier was forced to increase his fortune by marrying an 
old widow, — a frightful state of affairs, and showing the 
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dishonesty and ingratitude of the erovn. William grew 
tired of these extortionate statesmen, and applied to the 
old tories, who had opposed him from the first. They 
joined his government, but opposed him still; and re- 
vealed all his councils to the hostile court. This conduct 
was comparatively honest in them, for they had taken 
no active share in ejecting the tyrant. But what a noble, 
untiring, seK-relying spirit must William's have been, to bear 
up against all this coldness and falsehood. He defeated his 
rival in Ireland, — ^pacified that country as well as he could, — 
and headed the armies of Europe against the colossal power 
of France. As if to see who really were the traitors, he de- 
vised some plans of hostile operations himself, laid down the 
particulars, and communicated them to no human being but his 
ministers. In a week they were in the hands of Louis XTV., 
preparations made to resist them, and a great expedition 
against Brest miscarried. Still the people at large were on 
the side of William. They supported him in his foreign wars, 
as the surest way to keep the sound of camion from o\ir own 
shores. Many battles were fought in the Low Countries, and 
the foreigners began to have an idea that the English soldier 
was not so easily beaten as they had supposed. Even the 
fleet began to do its duty, when commanded by the gallant 
Sir Greorge Eooke; and played such havoc among the enemy 
at the battle of La Hogue, that the empire of the sea came 
once more into its proper place. James himself, who had 
been a sailor in his youth, and was witness of the defeat of 
the French expedition in his cause, could not help crying out, 
"My gallant English saQors." This, at least, is reported by 
his friends, but it is not in keeping with the character of the 
man. No great highmindedness is to be expected from a 
person, who was certainly cognizant of his supporters' efforts 
to get quit of his rival by assassination. Several attempts 
were made, so that William, in addition to the falsity of his 
friends, had to be upon his g:uard against the murderous 
machinations of his enemies. Against all he kept up in heart 
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and li<^, and retoned on one occasioai vi& tlo gbries of a 
conqueror, having succeeded in the capture of Iflbnnr, in the 
Y&cj presence of an army superior to his awn. Bonds of 
association in dd^ce of the king vere entered into in all 
parts of the country, containing a deckratioa^ sanctioned by 
both honses, " that his present Majesty Kir^ William hath a 
right by law to the crofwn of tiiis realm, and that neither king 
James, nor the pretended Prince of Wales, nor any other per- 
son, hath any right whaterer to the same.'* Ibreign powers 
saw that though it ni%ht be possiUe to buy OTer a ministry, 
or even corrupt a parliament, it was useless to cany os a 
contest against a united people^ and accordingly, after some 
miMre battles and some man sieges, a great many {dots, and 
an awful deal of ^ing^ a treaty was comduded at Eyswick, in 
the year 1697» by u4dch the claims of James were given up, 
the alliance against France dissolved, and the whole war de- 
dared to have been a massacre and mistake by the agree- 
ment now entered into to replace everything in the same 
condition as before it was connnenoed. This is a ver^ common 
ending of national wars, and ought to be a reason the more 
lor maintaming peacBL But reason seems to hare very little 
to do with the affairs of states, and quarrels get up between 
mighty kingdoms on sabjeets so small and contemptible that 
two ordinary individBais wouM be laughed at if they were 
led by them into a kw-smt A great idea still survived, that 
a king constituted in his own person the nation he ruled 
over; so Louis of France tiiought that if he could get a 
grandson of his own made king of Spain, the whole peninsula 
would be at his cOmmaHd. William, and otiier nations, ocm- 
sidered that if Spain were added to Erance, the united forces 
would become the tyrannisers over Europe, and soldiers were 
Brought together from all quarters, drilling went on from 
mom to night, dockyards were thundering with hammer^; 
and, on the other side, France and Spain were not idle, and 
Louis put the last stroke to his opposition to the protestant 
champiott.by aekxmwiodging the Prince of Wailes, the son of 
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old Jame9, as I^timato king of EngLmd. AQ Siuope was 
again shaking with marddngs and coimter-mairchings, Qreat 
sapi^ies were voted hj parliament for a vigoioos prosecation 
of the war. The nation seemed to rally more than ever ronnd 
theur chosen chief, and yiaions of conquest and glory were 
floating in his brain. Bat death CTds all. Weak in body 
and overwrought in mind, the heroic king still borenp agamst 
all the evils that snrronnded him. He went to> hunt at 
Hampton Court; the horse fell as he galk^^ jJcd^ the 
road, and his collarbone was broken, ^e doctors fought 
over his couch as to whether he should be bled or Bot. He 
resisted both the accident and the doctors for a week. His 
thoughts, even at the last, were on puUio ailairs. He sent a 
message to parliament, expressing his anxiety for an honour- 
able union between Engknd and Scotland. On Sonday, the 
8th of March, 1702, Bishop Burnet attended hint for the last 
time. The archbishop also was there. WiUiam was too 
weak to speak, but gave him his hanc^ as a sign that he firmly 
belieyed the truth of the Christian rdigion. He received the 
sacrament and took leave of his friends. TVhen hia old com- 
panion^ Bentinck, Earl of Portland, came inta the: room, he 
eould not utter a word, but took him by the band, and earned 
it to his heart with great tenderness. Afaithful hand, a true 
and noble heart, and in peace and res^^ntftion, the great man 
breathed his last. 

People, at first, were divided in the estimate of his cha« 
racter. He was cold and reserved in his manners, and never 
thoroughly reconciled himself to English babit& His hxp- 
piest days were those he allowed himself, after ha eampaigns 
in Elanders, at his hunting seat of Loo, near the Hague. 
There he was again the hereditary Pnnce of Qno^, and 
nothing more, surrounded by the Meads of ld» ymth, and 
beyond the jarring arguments of whigs andteriesi Fdr this 
oompaiaitiTdy private station, he si^^ied when he wis on the 
English throne. He waa indeed only prevented by the great 
LordSonievt fcumt making a vpettk to padiameBft^ which » 
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plied a virtual resignation of the crown. Ambitions, they 
bay he was, but it was in support of a principle, not for pri- 
vate objects. The liberty that could be fostered and defended 
under a constitutional monarchy, was the great object he had 
always at heart. To obtain this for the people who had 
elected l^im their sovereign, he thought no sacrifice of private 
ease or comfort too great. To retain this for his subjects, he 
considered it necessary to cripple the overweening pride and 
threatening power of the French monarch and the popish 
religion. So, he met Louis and his armies in the field, and 
encouraged prot^stant doctrines at home. It is now kknost 
unanimously agreed, in the words of Prince Albert, that he 
was one of the greatest monarchs who ever sat on the British 
throne ;. and though the spirit of the time, and the position of 
public affairs, forced him into the approval of certain actions 
which are repugnant to the feelings of the present day, it is 
impossible to deny, that to him we owe the liberties we 
possess, and the first establishment of good government, 
subject to parliamentary control, and that, again, subordinate 
to the wishes of the nation. 

You will here observe, that it has not been my object to 
fatigue your memories with names of people, or bare nailra- 
tives of facts. The object of these colloquial dissertations is 
to give you some general idea of the results of great events ; 
and present a view of the condition of whole classes of the 
pe<^le, with the bearing of any incident or innovation, on 
the character or position of our country. In books of his- 
tory you will find particular accounts, for instance, of the 
campaigns carried on by William in the Low Countries, the 
fitmggles of parties at home, and the transactions of the 
period chronologically arranged. With me there is a higher 
object than this. I want to show you in what general condi- 
tion England was, in the year 1700, what alterations in her 
laws and customs had contributed to that position; and how 
that position was prepared to be modified, by the events that 
vuoceeded that date. It will be enough for me, for instance. 
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if in the short space of a chapter, I have shown yon, or re- 
minded you, that the England of a hundred and fifty years 
ago was ahnost as different from the present, as from the 
England of a hundred and fifty years before that. One cheer- 
ing result of this contemplation is, that we are always in a 
state of improvement. In 15^4 bloody Mary was the terror of 
this land. There seemed no hope for either liberty or relv 
gion. In 1700 the just and sagacious William had laid the 
foundation of both, in a form of government which confessed 
and exemplified the great axiom, that aU goyermnent was 
instituted for the happiness of the greatest mimj)e]f ; and the 
present date gives us, I trust, a still wider development of 
the noble principle which we see pervading English history 
from the first to the last, that in all the struggles which we 
may be engaged in, whether in peaceful discussions among 
ourselves, or in the dreadful array of armed resistance, 

«* Thrice is he ftnned who has bis. quarrel just t 
And he but naked, though in triple steel, , 

Whose conscler.ce with ii^ostice is ootrupted.!* 
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CHAITEE YUL 

Os tiie ?ih of March, 1702, TfiUiam HL expired. We 
traced him in our last clmpter through the thirteen years 
of his life in which he had been king of England, and we saw 
that his last energies were deTot«d to the preparation of a 
great political allianoe against the oyerwhebning power of 
Louis XIY. of France. 

This prond andilespotic monarch, I must remind you, had 
obtained the throne of Spain for his grandson, and had 
boasted that by that erent the Pyrenees were no more. The 
meaning of thb boast was that Pianoe aad Spain were now 
united in peace and war, and the contempla^on of this cir- 
cumstance filled with -apprdbension all the pofiticians in 
Europe who were devoted to what is called the balance of 
power. The strength of the House of Bourbon was at this 
time very threatening to the liberties of every other state. 
Spain was acknowledged to be the greatest country in the world. 
Her dominions extended over a hige portion of America—- 
the Indian Seas were studded with her islands — the rich 
mines of Mexico supplied her with tpsasure. Her coasts were 
indented with noble harbours, her fleets were well found and 
numerous, and her people had not yet sunk into tiie listless 
dulness and contented ignorance which seem the natural results 
of a persecuting church and a despotic king. Eranoe, even 
unaided by her southern neighbour, had already proved hers^ 
more than a match for all the rest of Europe combined ; and 
visions of universal conquest were equally entertained by the 
few remaining nations who had a regard for liberty, and by 
the profligate potentates who stuck at no falsehood or injustice 
to extend their abeady overgrown dominion. Against this 



danger TVi]£ttn had escertedaH his force; thoai^ a piote^ant 
himseii^ and, ate iie was king of Eogknd, acknowledged to 
be the leader of the protestaiit esose, he knsw so well how to 
paint the dangers to be apprehended from the imited despots, 
that Anstiia herself whose whole career ins been an <^)posi. 
tion to popnlar rights, for once took her place on the side of 
ficeedom. The merdiant piinces of Holland, who knew hj 
tradition the an&nnga of their foref athen nnder the iron 
tramplings of Spaiz, rcsobed to risk their lives and frartnnes 
in the stmgg^ against their enemies ; and eiren Borne, which 
idt persuaded that Lonis, after swallowing the rest of Europe 
would consider the States of the dinrch a very moderate 
dessert, had a feding of kindness to the i^tes in aUiance 
against her threatened destroyer; so Europe found itself 
divided into two great camps on the acoeaakm of Queen Anne, 
and both paities hooked with the utmost interest to the 
direction she would give to the polk^of Sn^and. She was a 
weak woman, intensely edirii, and alwqrs nnctor the guidance 
of cw^idaiUes and friends. Yon remember she was daughter 
of the wretched James 11., who had fnleited the throne by 
}m general tyiranny and bigoted afiierenoe to popeiy; and 
as that king iras now dead, 4ind his son had succeeded to all 
his claims, these was a large parfy in Europe, and no incoa 
sidezable number aX. ftxaom m ^ghmd, who trusted l^t as 
she had no living duldren heneilf, she would so arrange 
matters as to leave the snecesskn open to her brother. But 
the great mass of the Eaidish people was rtrongly in fsvour 
of the protestant •cause, as repceaented by t&eir pro/testairt 
church; ScoUaad was devoted to the same wOi a still bitterer 
abhinrrrause of popeiy; and the opposite viewl^ of a consider^ 
flibb number in Xrdand were rendered ineffectual by the 
rigorous cane with which all their proceedings were watched. 
Wheen parliament met, aeeordingiy, there was grei^ rejoicing 
throughout the hmd, when the queen's wpeedk informed the 
people that she would oontinne the policy and preparations of 
her lamented prwtoeessor; that she fek the behaviour ^ lSt» 
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court of Yersailla^ to be nationally and peiionally instdtio?. 
in haying recognised the title aad claims of the pretended 
Prince of Wales; and ended by an open statement of her 
intention to declare war against France. This brought 
increased gloom and bitterness into a few Jacobite houaes^ 
where tipsy squires were in the habit of drinking the health 
of Sorrel, the horse which had fallen with King William, and 
broken his collarbone ; and emptying barrels of beer to the 
prosperity of "The little gentleman in velvet," meaning by 
this roundabout phrase, the mole which had raised the little 
hillock that had been the cause of the accident ; but in aH 
other places in the country it was received with the utoiost 
enthusiasm. The Earl of Marlborough, afterwards the iUus- 
trious duke, was sent over to Holland to arrange the terms of 
an alliance, the Emperor of Germany joined the league, and 
on one day it was resolved to make their hostile declaratioii at 
the Hague, and London, and Yienna. The indecent exultatioii 
which had broken out on the news of William's death was 
immediately hushed. The despotic powers now found they 
had raised a combination against them which it would tax their 
utmost ability to overthrow ; and again, after a short interval 
of only five years, history has to record marches and counter- 
marches^ the siege and capture of towns, great plans ending in 
nothing, and glorious campaigns which carried grief and desola- 
tion into thousands of homes, and left the state of affairs exactly 
sa it had been before. If war is worth carrying on at all, itis 
worth carrymg on in earnest. A nation should string itself 
lip to the dreadful arbitrement of arms, and strain every nerve 
to attain success* Paltiy expeditions to alarm an enemy's 
coast, privateering and piracy under the infamous pretence of 
letters of marque— all those petty expedients which swallow 
np lai^ sums of money, produce much misery, and have no 
effect on the final result of a war, should be considered below 
the dignity of a contest between great nations for freedom on 
one hand and glory on the other. It is^ therefore, pleasant 
to see that, by the influence of the queen's secret adviser 
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sad avowed faTonrite, the Countess of Marlborough, affairs 
were carried on on a gigantic scale worthy of a brave and 
powerful people. Marlborough waasent over as generalissimo 
and commander-in-chief of all the Dutch and British forces by 
sea and land, and commenced his first campaign in the year 
1702, at the head of 60,000 men. In the course of a few 
months he cleared the Neth^knds of the invader, took 
several towns by siege, a great number of prisoners, and a 
considerable amount of treasure ; . and, without any great 
battle, established his reputation as the first general of his 
time. This certainly is one of the advantages derived from 
military science. In ruder times it was always necessary to' 
come into actual collision in order to decide which side was 
victorious. An army that had not been beaten in a pitched 
battle never considered its enemy superior; and i)i this 
instance the comfortable country gentlemen, who Hved at 
home at ease, grumbled at the inactivity of Lord Marlborough,' 
and sneered at his apparently useless marches, which, how-* 
ever, always forced the opposing generals to retire before him^ 
till finally they were actually driven back into their own 
domain. The Erench commanders themselves and the fVencli- 
ki&g thought very differently on this subject. They saw they> 
had to deal with an antagonist such as they had never encoun* 
tared before— a man so circumspect that he never could be 
taken unawares — so cool that he never could be misled by the 
expectation of a momentary triumph to the neglect of even- 
tual success — and so imperturbably good-natured and self- 
possessed that he talked the Dutch plenipotentiaries who 
accompanied his camp into good humour, and smiled with 
benevolent contempt on the speeches and pamphlets of his 
tory detractors at home. Marlborough, in fact, was irresist* 
ible both at home and abroad. His wife continued all-powerful 
at court. In parliament his own party was in the ascendant; 
his military fame obliterated in the country at large tho 
memory of his ungrateful behaviour tq James II. and tho 
dunlicity of his conduct after that monarch's dethronement; 
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and as he war fbe hazidfloinest man of Its iams, and had aS 
the graces and accomplisfamenta of a rafined ODnrfcier and 
h%]i-bred gentleman, we are not to wonder al t^e shouts of 
exulti^ion with wiikh liis presence was greeted whenerer he 
fld^owed Iiimself in public, or at the aatonisbii^ authority 
wliick lie exendbed oyer all wiiii whomheeameincoiEtact. 
His soldiers already had the attachment ta hdm which^ it 
seems the privilege only of great commaadnsto exeite. Their 
R&mce cm his skill was imboondBd; aiid» as Kiqpoieon and 
WelK&gton were said by their mere preaence to he equal, hk 
their respective armies^ to a reinfonsemest of thirCj thousand 
mea, we esnnot doubt that Marlbarong^ was. assessed at tesx 
eqaal number. Le Petit Capcval, when^ he presented hi» 
ItUe eodked hat and grey sttrtemt to thecyes <^ the IFrendi 
armies^ bionght perfect confidence into the mnafiest of the 
dnunmer-boyv. It was only when he was in lobe and ex€iwm 
he i^ipeared to them as tiie empesor ; the Little Ckoporal was 
ihename by wMdi they liked him best; and lield^marshal tie 
Poke of WelMngton, knight of tiie Garter and Prince of 
Waterlboi was a far greater man in the mindd hi» soldienr 
when he appeared to them in his shabby bke coat^in the- 
diaracter of Corporal Kos^. WhatMarlbonmgh'jBmeknaiiMt 
was I have not found out. I oidy condnde^fiKaa all anatogy, 
Utat he had one. The French called Inm the handsmw: 
Englishman; and, as thejr conld not deny thai he beat them' 
on all occasioin, th^ contented themsdves m&a the boast' 
litat he had gained hia skill in war frons the. lessons he re- 
ceived nnder Marshal Turenne. It is not neoessary to fatigue 
;^n with an account of his battles. It ia: difficolt to discrimi^ 
nate one fight from another, and hisr tiinm|^. may be summed 
up in the short statement, that he fought with the greatest 
skill, and always made Ihe best uses of hie success. His 
country was grateful, as she oug^t to be, and voted laige 
sums for the maintenance of his tank While this great com- 
mander was^ pursuing a career of mihtazy triumph which 
never received its equal tiU it waa e«!aaF^ eelq>8ed by the^ ' 
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gkmeft<tf Qift Pimininlarwar, the ae&Imrd agau^ alter a/long 
intoTtJ^ the tluuider of Britiah gmia, Xhe gorenunents of 
Ghades IL and of hia brother had so neglected the intereata 
of the Qoontiy, that the nsfj^ by jobbery and oomiptioii, had 
been allowed to fall into decay. Till tiie vuAarf ol La 
Hi^gae, ia 1693, the fleets of France were in thft habit of 
aoQgating to themaelTea the empire of the wafcsi, Oor do** 
eqiline was very mneh relaxed* and the ahipa wBi»;QQnKmanded 
by men wbo bad nothing but intenst ta mnwnmend then, 
and who had never served an iqpfnrentioQahip t9 the most 
sidlfai and adTentnrona of aU professions. While flne gentle- 
men were promote^ and looked upon the vesads th^ 
nominally took charge of merely as sonroes oi^ income by 
pecnktiQii of the seamen's wagea» <» an ooeasional fpriae, the 
real bosinesa was done by a manber of brave, and resolute 
Jack Tars, who rose from before the.maat, aiid>were indis* 
penaable wben a storm thzeatened oa a leeiiard.8hQK^ or an 
enemy hove in sight Then the hk-ma&et e^piteitietwated 
to the priyacy of liis cabin; andsome blnf^ roos^ red-fftoed 
warrior^ such as' old Beidxnr or Gbodesley Shoae^ stepped 
forvard to the post of danger, and bronghfr the ahip in safety 
out of tempest or war. By dint of mere mectt and a John BoU 
courage^ wbidi, peibape, did not nmhsntantf^ Mke Nebon^ 
what fear was, the jolly tar I have mentioned had forced, ham* 
sdf into tiie hi|^est tank, sod, a& " brave AdnmaliBtobowa'' 
is stiU the hero of many a song and l^^oid in thft-qodspit snd 
'long shore tap. He went in aesrdi of a EkeniA< aqnadnm 
among the West India Islands, and came npi t» it on the 
coast of Carthagena. His captains lumg badl». and diaie- 
garded thesignal to engage; and what wasdid Benfiowto da? 
He pot bis ship right before the wind, and wenlinto'actioa 
akme wxtili an enemy's fleet of ten sail of thciHae; One e^^ 
tain, fired by hia example, came to his aasistanoe* The oid 
man tried to board the French admizai, and wwr. womided ia 
the &ce and arm. He ran akmgaide a first^altt^ and disabled 
berby a tzemendoua fire. Hiakgwaanowcacdedawajby a 
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<ianiio1i-bal], but he had a cradle placed on the deck and con- 
tiuued his oommand. Four of his ships were still in si^t, 
and he summoned the captains to a council of war. They 
declined to renew the engagement, and the French sheered 
awRj. ' l!he old admiral had his captains tried for cowardice 
and disobcfdtende of orders. Some were cashiered, and two 
were condemned to death. It was not known at what port 
they would land, so what are called *' dead warrants" were 
sent to idl the harbours of the chamiel, and as they put in at 
Plymoutli they were instantly brought out on the quarter*, 
deck a2ld shot, to the great satisfaction of all concerned. 
Even the French admiral wrote to old Benbo^ to say how 
surprised he was at not having been taken prisoner, aod 
ending in the foUowing curious words: — "As for those 
cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up, for they 
well deserve the rope. Yours, &c., Du Casse." In the 
middle of the action, when one of his lieutenants expressed 
his sorrow for the loss of the admiral's leg, " I'm sorry for it, 
too," said the old hero; *'but I had rather have lost th^n 
both than seen this dishonour brought on the English nation ; 
but, d'ye hear? if another shot should take me off, behave 
like 1»ave men, and fight it out.'' His own fight, however, 
was soon closed. Grief and vexation oppressed his ardent spirit, 
and in a few weeks he died. His noble lessons, however, were not 
lost on the British navy, and Benbow, and Shovel, and Eooke, 
are stiU names which we may point to with exultation as 
i^cimens of excellent commanders and honourable men. To 
the latter' we are indebted for the capture of Gibraltar, in 
1704— a feat as surprising as any recorded in our annals, if 
yoa consider the greatness of the power of Spain at the time, 
and that the strongest citadel in the world was taken by a 
few blue-jackets and 1800 marineis, who were on their way 
iProm the city of Barcelona, where they had been unsucces^nl 
in their attempted landing. This great barrier of the straits 
has remained in our possession ever since, in spite of several 
a^ges by the separate or combinediorces of France and Spain^ 
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tad IS now considered so strongs by nature and so fortified bf 
art as to be impreguable against the world in arms. 

While the Duchess of Marlborough retained her influenee 
OT^ the queen, the genius of her husband had ample room 
for its display in the command of the great armies supported 
by the allies. The German Emperor — the States of BLolland--* 
had long ago succeeded in their object of weakening France^ 
and humbling the boasts of Louis XTV, Other advant^ea 
might have been gained^ and fayourable conditions, at all 
events, insisted on, in the settlement of a peaoe^ But great 
things happened at court, and all Europe suffered because a 
wadting-woman got into higher favour with Queen Anne than 
a lady of the bedchamber. A certain designing double-dealing 
young woman of the name of Abigail Hill was introduced by 
the duchess to the service of the queen, She soon whispered, 
and winked, and libelled away the influence of her patron; 
and as all the lords and gentlemen who were on the opposite 
side in politics sided with the new favourite^ she was soon 
sufficiently strong to venture on a display of her power. The 
queen had long been tired of the subjection in which she was 
held by the high spirit and masculine understanding of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and aided her new friend in 
humiliating and insulting her. Her steady friendship, her 
useful services, the glories of her husband, and the pros-r 
perity of the &rmy abroad, were all forgotten. Miss A^gail 
HiU-^now married to a Mr, Masham — ^had everything her 
own way. The Marlboroughs were disgraced; the ministry 
overthrown, and a peace hurriedly ccncOcted, in which the 
vanquished king of France obtained ahnost all the objects he 
pursued; and we, as usual, derived no benefit from aU our 
exertions but a consideraible amount of glory and a tre* 
mendous ampunt of debt. The only consolation to be derived 
from this melancholy tale of court-iatrig^e and political base* 
ness, is the consideration that, except in the astonishing skill 
which Marlborough possessed in the art of war, and the 
attachment which at all times he manifested to his wife^.h^ does 
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BotiqiqKar to ha^e had any other good qa^i^wii^ Bm 
fall» therefore^ becomes a soxiioe of pleaaiim to tut, aiiieeit 
Aam ih&i the highest pitch of fame and t&ft greatest lasght 
of genina camnot shield the possessor df them from the 
hatied and ooxifcempt whidi are the natural recompenoe of 
vice. He was fake, and mean, and araneioii%. and diahosBaA^ 
to an astoniahinf^ degree. He cheated tbesoldiffls^ to whom 
he owed his ^oij ; he dieated the qpeen^ who had hom hb 
warmest £nieiid;i he widnd to phmge into oflier and mtanw- 
m^de wars for the soiepuKpose of letamnig Msionk and ft^, 
and we may tniat that it was a knowiteclge of ihta& d^ndiBg 
qualities which haodened the heart of themdJOB against him, 
and gave seme popoIiBaai^to Hbe woihen of hisfalL And jei^ 
iaa time cl sack mwhaahed prcdigaey, xtis difficult ta give 
cxedit for such respect for mtue. Them were few of tiie 
kadera on either side who had e^ber hoDeaijr cnr shame. The 
^feij men vrho had pot away King Jaaea and hronght arer 
theP^eeef Orange to maintain the liberies of ' the kad; 
lAo had innsted <m sndi Hndtaiions of the royal anthmity as 
would have made this Idogdom reiy fittieir different from a 
hereditaacy xepnhlio— those veiy same peo^e^ire^that they 
saw the wealth and offices of the mtion ^kt^: to be seoored 
to them by a ehange of policy, hecame foicmost in defence 
of the divine right of kings, and the smfuhiess of re»8t- 
anee in any case. The ehnieh, which has ahrays been jastiiy 
edebcated for its reqfMtctfor dignities, took tibe lead in this 
hacdcward man^; and pulpits evexy^ihere resonndsd witii 
tirades and denunciations against the ^rf reToIntion which 
had giTffli them the liberty of preadung; in i^e year 1709^ 
there was a noisy, vwOy ^nstexing elergTmain, who held the 
living of St. Savioiff's, Soothwark. Qki the 9th of November 
---the aBBLTersaiy of thegunpowder-ploi— he raged sod rioted, 
not against the papists, bat against the dissenters and libeial 
churchmen, and aiuiihematised the piindftoof the revolataon 
as sabversiye of the Christian rdigion. This iboiatical disx* 
ktai^ instead of being left, as he wouM' be* now, to tile 
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olMcnntr lie deserred^ was Hffced at once into a hero and 
BUfftyr % the proceedings that took {^tee; He was oom^^ 
plained of in the CtoKmona ; the somon^ or the more ^k^ent 
p(»tion ol it, wae read -^ and it was voted a scandaLoua and 
BniUbioas lihel. He vas bioaght befoiB the house; m«ai- 
tamed his poatLaoa) without Mterii^, and was. ecdered to be 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeangra before the Hoose 
of Londs. A dergyman was appointed ta pseaeb before them 
as a sort of fumigatiim after the pes^ferons doctrines of the 
otheTy and hud dowzt veiy clearly the law&Iness of lesistiBg 
wicked and omel gowcnors, and so far wdieated the late 
xe^rohition. The queen was petitioned to xeasard the protes* 
tant oraior with a living, bat did nothing of the sort; for it 
was BOW foond that Queen. Anne, the. nnnafcarali danghl^ 
and the disobedient subject of King Jamn^. deserted the prin- 
G^les which raised her tath& throne,, and had tamed a toay ! 
Terror, at this disecrreryr, fdl on the camp of the: wh%s. High 
dmiehmanahq* and nDn-resistance beean» &e watidiword of 
the ren^ade ehi€&; and great was the resgret; of smne; of 
them that the piosecatiQn of Dr. SadLewrel! had ever been 
b^;im. Begnn, however, it was, and nmst. be gosia throogh 
with. The parHaownt had been deoted in the palmy: days of 
whiggeiy, end stilt had a mi^irity true to> their original 
principles. Bat the great body of the people,, who had been 
hMe consulted m the settlement of the late king, and who 
generally take the part of the accused, were hot in &vour of 
Br. SaQhcvereL They attended that sof ern^ gentlemaii 
every day to his trial Th^ surroonded the queen's carriage 
and shouted their favourite's name. But in' spite oi all this 
efiterveacenee of leeiing, the facts were too strong; The maa 
had tried to excite, animosity between difBerent dbsses of the 
community; he. had impu^^d the very title: by which the 
queen held her throne ; and he was condemned to be sus- 
pended for tkree years, and to have; hm scurrilous sermon 
burnt by the conmev hang^nih It is very tftra&ge for us 
BOW to read ihs- saviag maaaity whidh passed far celigioQS 
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teaching in 1709. A perfect fury in favoor of slareiy seema 
to have seized on many minds. They hated the mild freedom 
of equal laws, and the security of life and property as badge3 
of a sinful rebellion ; and maintained openly that the church 
and <»own were in danger if any dissent was permitted from 
the established form. Great are the fruits we reap at this 
moment from the struggles of a century and arhalf ago. It 
was good theE6 should be Sacheverels^ with their wild 
outcries against progress, with their easy martyrdom in the 
rich benefice of St. ^iviour's, Southwark, and their sermons 
ending in smoke, under the care of the Calcraft of the time; 
for it shows the inadequacy of all these efforts either, to destroy 
or to check the course of the great principles on which the 
life of England rests, Sacheyerel did not cany us into 
8layery,-*>his opponents did not lead us into anarchy. When 
these and similar displays had made it evident to the English 
mind that violence defeats its object, and that nothing can be 
really sustained that has not received the stamp of legality 
and order, the struggle became transferred to other fields. 
Pulpits became sacred from the intrusion of party violence,—-! 
there were tlo impeachments for disquisitions on passivei 
obedience, but public opinion was created by such writers as 
Steele and Addison* And though the party writer for many 
years after this time incurred dangers from the severity of the 
law, from which the boldest speculations are now free, the 
change was fairly begun, and as a general rule, pamphlet waa 
merely answered by pamphlet; and impeachment, fine, and 
imprisonment were omitted from the list of political argument. 
The end of the history of Dr. Sacheverel is, that he Hved in 
great favour with his party while his persecution lasted ; and 
when his supporters came into power, subsided into comfort 
and insignificance in a good living presented to him by the 
crown. 

But greater things than eren religious disputes had taken 
place two years before this time, and X will now attempt to 
give you an account of the union of this kingdom with Scot* 
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land, which was solemnized on the 4th of March, 1707. The 
nations for moT« than a hundred years had heen so far con* 
neoted that they had hoth the same king ; for yon remember 
that ITames I., who was sixth of that name in Scotland, had 
succeeded queen Elizabeth in 1603. But thongh their ruler 
vas the same, they were different in laws, and manners, and 
religion. The hatred which had burst out so often in open 
'war lost none of its intensity by bemg repressed; and after 
the brief alliance between the armies of the respective coun« 
tries, when the presbyterians of Enghind rejoiced in the 
armed support of their co-religionists of the north, and the 
mutual quiet which both retained under the strong will of 
Oliver Cromwell, the ancient animosities were rekindled 
afresh when the restoration of Charles 11. placed all parties 
as they were before. These animosities had many causes,-^ 
-and on looking back we are struck with astonishment at the 
ignorance of what are now considered the fundamental rules 
of political wisdom. Trade, for instance, was interdicted 
between the countries ; and great privileges were given to 
English merchants in their foreign transactions, which were 
denied to the Scotch. The efforts indeed of the poorer 
nation to enrich itself were opposed with all the influence 
'that England could exert. So long ago as in 1695, a trading 
colony was established by the Scottish parliament on the 
Isthmus of Barienr— with exactly the same object as the pro* 
posed railway or ship-canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
viz., to be masters of the navigation of the Atlantic and 
iPacifio oceans, and to stretch their enterprises to the farthest 
east. Men in great numbers, and much wealth, left ScotUmd 
on this reasonable and hopeful scheme ; but the jealousy of 
England took alarm. Every obstacle was phioed in the set- 
tlers' way, provisions were intercepted, the native states 
stirred up to opposition, and the ambassadors of England 
were instructed to make hostile representations of the designs 
and principles of the struggling colony to the king of Spain 
.Imd other powers which took an interest in American affairs. 
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Tte result wm^ iluitm<nit of the tMxm diedcf « 
want, tiie moncgr spent tipon tiie Bnterpnae wis 'wasted, asA 
the few sumToxstsane bade to exhibit fiieir wvetohediiess in 
the eyes of ihtax fipuntrpstBii, and raise the aatiomd indigm^ 
tiim against the English pai&meiit. l^a, however, was tndj 
one oat of maoj inafcaoces of mercaniiie jedkrasj whieh made 
itself felt hj ^e ve^osr power. Srexy year added to the 
l»tienie8i cl their nmtoal dislike, and ia 17i)6 Qasea ijuie 
and her adroen were alanned with news of « general lismg 
is. the soathfom ooonties of Scotlaaid, asnd the prospect of it 
renewal of ilie ancient waza. The nod^m ooimtieB of 
EngLand were instraeled to aim ijiemselyes, and alroi^ foii^ 
ficayons were thrown up around Newcastle and Hull, and 
other commereiaL towns, i'odamatdiy them wene wiser hewlB 
in both oountnes than presided at tiie board of trade. A war 
between iiie nations would have rained bolii; an unequid dis» 
tribatioa of piivileges would infallibiy lead to that consunuBa- 
tion; and as we sometimes find inoonmion lUe, that a disputed 
siiiQGesuon and a law-«suit are settled fay a marriage of the ^ 
gBij|s,so the threateujed hostilities between the m^ons wens 
axxanged by aotnitnL It is carkms, iuDeadmg the pamphlets 
of the time, to 'see tiie diffisnities tiiat had rrerywhere to be 
OFcecome, ^ xnterests ihat had to be sitadied, and the 
felsealanas to be soothed, llie i&igliah ekwrdiman thon^ 
4^ presbyteiiaDS would Tote for the immadiate extineti'Mi <«f 
the Aichbisht^rie of Gantnbury. Thepresbjitedan Asaendll 
expected to be intAeaiUlj suppkuted by a honae of eoKiyoe»> 
tion, and a whole gorerianent of priests and deaoons. TMi 
Seotch paziiameut, which had hi&erto had an indapend^lfc 
existence, and was now to meige in the united l^^iadation of 
tlie empire at lai^, kmocted ^e personal dignity the m^n- 
bers were about to lose, and felt that Hie fsebk Toiee of 
forty-five represent«tiyes would neyer be attended to in the 
deiiberaiion of so large an assembly, fiie Ibgliidi statesmen 
on the other hand, knowing the adhesire tenacity of tiie 
Scotch, were edaimed at the prospect of -msk sa eompaet» 
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uniied plialanx "vAack might easily turn tbe scale tm any 
question of importanoe ; and the House of Lords, in the same 
'way, vere afraid of the effect of the joint voices of the six* 
teesEi icpresents^hre peers. However, the case was imminent. 
Either war or union must take place in a short time; so the 
wiser counsel pTsmiied, and the relnctant couple were ^und 
together for better for worse, without knowing which hated 
each other moiri;, the brid^oom or the bnde. The maxim 
(^ an old lady intone of Sheridan's plays, that i^ does no hana 
to many on a little hatred at first, found its verificatioa here. 
There were spites and struggles fcnr the &st years of the 
union, but gradually things began to mend. Tha Scotch saw 
that they had acquired an equal right to all tiie rich posses- 
sions of the English,— the trade between the countries was 
thrown open, — the commerce of the wcdd equally free to 
both; the one united parliament the refuge and protector of 
all alike, and the sharing of enterprises and standing by each 
other in all extremities a far better thing than crossing the 
respective borders to rob each othx»r of ccnm and cattle, <»* 
figMiBg BannocAE^uzns and Eloddens. It was arranged thtft 
eaeh country shoxdd retain its own kws; the taxes were 
levied according to ^tiieir relative power to pay, and in fsut^ 
ihiBj were to oomlNBe into one great and compact empire 
wi&out losing iheir mdividuality or their Tank as separate 
peoples. Il hundred and fifty years have passed since then, 
and it b very ddightfid to reflect that the <mly grievances 
the perverse ingenuity of all the rising barristers in ihe north 
has been able to discover k, that Scotland has nut a si^arate 
nuBister of hrar «wn ; and that in the national standard as it 
floats over Edinlnii*g|h or Stirlii^ castles, the Scottish Hon — 
whic^, by4;hB4}ye, is not the least like a lion — ^is moved from 
its proper plao^ and is supplanted by the English leopard, 
whidi, I am also bound to say, in honour of the heraltk' col- 
i^, is not the least like a leopard. To rectify the unjust 
position of these two imaginsry animals, a great meeting was 
held in the capital ^f Scotland. Some inequalities, pwhapa 
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tmavoidablc ; some neglects, of no great conseqiicnoe, were 
doubtless pointed out ; but the reception of these undignified 
expostulations by the good sense of both the nations waa 
such, tliat we may conclude we have heard the last^ in this 
form at least, of the complaint of Scotland. 

You will now remember that Marlborough fought his 
battles, the navy retrieved its fame, and the union with Scot* 
land was effected in the reign of Queen Anne. When peace 
was restored, in the year 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht* the 
struggle of parties went on with great bitterness at home. 
As the queen advanced in years, and had no children, the 
Jacobites began to grow in hope. Now the object of the 
Jacobites was to restore the old line of the Stuarts, and over- 
throw all that had been done to secure the liberties of the 
nation since the accession of King William III. They clothed 
their designs, indeed, under specious pretences, and talked of 
guarantees, and oaths, and declarations — ^but they told you 
in the same breath that no engagement was binding on a 
•hereditary legitimate king, aud therefore any stipulation he 
might make would be of no avail. The tories had a majority 
in the house of commons ; and though they punished with fine 
and imprisonment the printer of a pamphlet in favour of here- 
^tary succession, they gratified their political feelings no less 
by expelling Sir Bichard Steele, a member of their own house, 
/or a defence of the revolution. The ministry^ itself, though 
serving Queen Anne, was very much divided in its allegiance. 
Bolingbroke, one of the cleverest men and most dangerous 
writers of the time, had managed to get into the good graces 
of Lady Masham, whom Oxford, the treasurer, had happened 
.to offend. This Lady Masham was our old friend Abigail 
Hill, the waiting woman who had triumphed over the Duke 
,of Marlborough ; and as her influence over the queen still 
continued, the secretary Bolingbroke soon had the greatest 
power in the cabinet. The worst results were to be appre- 
hended from this man's ascendency ; personal feeling, offended 
pride, or selfish ambition^ inniided all his actions; and even 
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at this time lie only headed the extreme tory portion of the 
cabinet because the more liberal portion would not desert the 
leadership of Oxford. As the tories, therefore, began to look 
boldly towards the pretender, the whigs, in self defence, 
made open approaches to the Elector of Hanover, who was 
next to the crown according to the Act of Settlement. A 
proposition was made that a writ be issued for summoning 
\is electoral highness to sit in the House of Lords as Duke 
of Cambridge. But Anne herself, who had long entertained 
feelings of family attachment, if not of sisterly love, for her 
brother the pretender, resisted the coming of the Hanoverian 
with all her power. Daily incidents arose to heighten the 
animosity of the contending factions ; communications were 
kept up on the one hand with the pretender's court — on the 
other the elector was kept apprized of everything that went 
on. It was well ascertained that the queen was drawing 
near her end, and both parties made preparation for the 
future. The Scottish Jacobites were ready to rise in arms, — 
the English whigs were prepared for the worst extremity, for 
they knew that a restoration in the old line would lead to 
fexecutions and confiscations such as their fathers had 
endured when Charles II. returned; and under these cir- 
cumstances a nation which determined to be free, and dis- 
trusted its nominal leaders, boked with watchful interest on 
the failing health of the queen, whose life was their safeguard 
for present peace. At last her disease took a more alarming 
turn, and if she had been a general dying on. the field of 
battle, she could not have been surrounded with greater 
military display. While Bolingbroke and the tories were 
merely cabaHing and coquetting with the pretender, the 
great whig leaders stepped forward at the last moment. The 
Duke of Argyll, a man of great virtue and talent, accompa* 
nied by the Duke of Somerset, entered the council chamber 
at Kensington, where, though very unexpected and very unwel- 
come, they were invited to remain. The queen lay in a 
neighbouring chamber in the very grasp of death — ^but with 
o 
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her dying breath she was persuaded to give the oflico of lord 
keasorer to the Bake of Slirewsbury, a nobleman far above 
the influence of Bolingbroke and his party, and a true lovear 
of his country. This invested him with great power, and 
placed the government of the country for the time in the 
hands of the whigs. All the privy councillors were sum- 
moned to an immediate attendance, and the great majority of 
them were opposed to the retrograde and Jacobite tendencies 
of the ministry. They attended in great numbers, and Argyll 
and Somerset proceeded with greater boldness. Four regi- 
mcnts of horse were ordered to London at once — seven 
battalions were recalled from the Netherlands. Every ship 
of war which could be got fit for service was ordered into 
commission, — all foreign shipping was detained in harbour. 
The Elector of Hanover was informed of the queen's iibiess, 
and directed to proceed to Holland, where he would be waited 
on by a British squadron; the troops promised by the United 
Provinces, in case of a disputed succession, were ordered to 
be kept in readiness to embark ; a troop of horse-guards were 
kept armed and mounted, ready to accompany, perhaps to 
defend, the herald-at-arms who was to proclaim the new 
king ; the sea ports were secured, the Jacobites of Scotland 
overawed, and a stanch supporter of the revolution appointed 
admiral of the fleet. In the midst of these preparations, 
while all men were uncertain of the future, and great issues 
hung upon the proceedings of the next few days, the queen 
lay in a doze, unconscious of all that was going on; and 
while couriers were hurrying from point to point, and ships 
were taking in their guns, and castles were guarding their 
.:gates with treble care, — a solitary woman, deserted by hex 
inemdis, and in fact abnost forgotten in the turmoil of so 
:great a crisis, — worn out with care and anxiety, — ^harassed by 
A position which she had not the necessary talent to fill,— <• 
was happily released from the troubles of hfe, and expired 
without a groan. 
The character of Queen Anne had no very promineni 
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features, and exercised little isLfluence rvpcm. puUic affairs. 
A subjection to favotuttes, thoiigh ziot itself a vice, is 
a very dangerous tendency in kings. It abdicates the 
office of ruler, and gives it up to people who haye no 
responsibility, and no fitness for the task. A succession of 
female attendants exercised all the auth(»ity of the crown. 
All that can be said is, that the authority of the crown, in 
that unsettled period, was not great. A throne, so newly 
established, unsustained by the prospeet of lineal heirs, could 
not command much respect. And there was nothing in the 
personal qualities of Queen Anne to compensate for those 
defects. A temporary holder of a shaking sceptre, she 
required the firmness of an Edward, or the rigour of a 
Cromwell, the wisdom of a William III., or the constitutional . 
knowledge and adaptation to the feelings of her people of 
Victoria. In all these she was utterly wanting. The result 
was, that she failed in attracting either reverence or re- 
gard ; though her private character was unimpeachable, and 
her disposition was mild and amiable, the nation turned 
without regret to the prospect of a foreign prince, hoping 
thi^ a firmer government and nobler principles would 
«isue. "We shall see, as we proceed, whether in this 
they were disappointed or not; in the meantime, acting 
on the principle of all these historical inquiries, that the 
character or acts of the sovereign are not of so much 
importance as the manners and position of the people, 
we will finish with a rapid glance at the state of general 
fiodety in the reign we have been considering. 

The ignorance existing, at that time, in aU classes, was very 
dense ; reading was not universal, even in the middle ranks, 
and writing uncommon. For this reason, perhaps, it was 
that the professors of litCTature were looked upon with a 
reverence which they have never, as a class, experienced 
since. A successful poem generally led its author into opulence 
and office. Ck)pies of verses, which Johnson himself says 
would do no honour to the pages of a small magazine or 
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newspaper, were rewarded with place and pension. AddisGD, 
on the strength of the dull tragedy of Cato, and some correct 
and spiritless lines on other subjects, rose to be secretary of 
state. Very few authors who distinguished themselves at all 
were left in idleness to indulge in their poetical dreams. 
Prior, whose poems are far above the average productions of 
Lis time, rose from a small pubhchouse, which his father 
kept, to be the companion of princes, and ambassador to the 
court of France. Gay, Kowe, Swift, Pope, and many others, 
were all men of mark and consideration; and this apjare* 
ciation of literature, I camiot help thinking, was a proof 
of the general ignorance of the time. Where knowledge is 
widely diffused, and literature is, in fact, as common a 
profession as medicine or law, the mere power of writing 
poetry, though equal to Tennyson's, is no argument for the 
poet's fitness for political employment. But in those days 
the man whose works were read, had already given proof by 
the composition of them, of talents too valuable to be left 
unemployed. The contending ministries, therefore, vied with 
each other in patronizing rising genius, in the hope of 
attaching it to their cause, and while the public at large 
thought the man who could write so excellent a poem as the 
Campaign, which is now never read at all, was fit for any 
office in the state, the minister who held out his helping 
hand foresaw the assistance his party would derive from the 
pamphlets and epigrams of its author. But there are many 
thousand people in the present day who could write finer 
things than the Campaign; and as no ministry could make 
room for all of them, it makes no effort on behalf of any. 
Better, far better that literature should be left to its own 
resources, than receive a tardy recognition in the form of a 
pension, or elevate its professors into offices of state; the 
new patron that has arisen is not the vain or supercilious 
minister of a faction, but a great and enlightened public. 
They made Bums an exciseman ; would he have been greater 
or happier if they had made him chairman of the customs^ and 
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created him knight of the Thistle ? We should rejoice to see 
Dickens, and Bulwer, and even the historian Macaulay, im* 
trammelled by the chains of office. An educated people and a 
free press are the California and Australia of the literary 
man. But in Queen Anne's time the people were not educated ; 
the press was not free ; the literary man was a party libeller, 
and his promotion was either the bribe or the reward of his 
shame. 

We have seen Sacheverel first prosecuted and then, en- 
riched for a malicious and factious sermon. Steele, the great 
ornament of the Spectator, was expelled the house of commons 
for a pamphlet. Sir Robert Walpole, before he rose to be 
the ^dsest, and one of the greatest prime ministers we havo 
had, was also expelled by a cabal of disappointed and libellous 
opponents. The press cannot be said to have the first 
elements of freedom when the turnkey of a prison performs 
the part of the present Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, and 
assigns a place of honour to the author brought under his 
notice. And with regard to the manners of the upper classes, 
we read accounts which would be received with increduUty 
if now related of some uncivilized tribes in the desert. In 
fact, our barbarian friends would have the best of the com- 
parison, if we can trust to picture or description of the beau 
and fine lady of Queen Anne's time. In the first place, the 
dress of both sexes was so preposterous, that if any one 
appeared in it at the present day, the wearer would scarcely 
be thought human. An enormous wig, with long lappets of 
hair hanging over his shoulders, enveloped the dandy's head, 
and on the top of it was stuck a small cocked hat, which it 
would have been a great effort of balancing to retain in its 
place without the aid of pins. His coat, very broad in the 
tails, reached below his knee ; his waistcoat, with flap pocketa 
of large size, extending half-way down his thigh; his small- 
clothes were tight, and buckled at the knee, where they were 
met by coloured stockings, which rose out of square-toed, 
red-heeled^ diamond or silver-buokled shoes. He had an 
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ftmber eaoe irMch lie twirled as lie walked; a lapier with a 
kandle ornameiited with jeweb, a gold snuff-box which he 
was continually tapping; rouge upon his cheeks, and civet- 
scented gloves upon his hands. The lady, with whose charms 
he was probably enraptured, was worthy of such a man; 
here is a description of h^ compiled from authorities of 
the time. "A whirl of empty variety being necessary to 
occupy the emptiness of her mind, she dashed over the town 
on a round of visiting in a carriage, with four laced and 
powdered footmen behind it, and, in paying a visit," says a 
very accurate observer, **she entered the house as if she 
meant to fire it, and departed as if she had stolen something 
out of it." She regaled herself with frequent libations of tea» 
then a new and very expensive drink, which was sometimes 
qualified with more potent liquors, disguised under gentle 
appellations. It was unfashionable to be religious, and if a 
lady went to church, it was to see company, and deal cour- 
teaes from her pew. 

Her Sunday evening was generally devoted to cards. The 
natural results followed from this course of life ; and marriages 
were imhappy, and homes neglected. Taverns and coffee- 
houses were the resorts of aU classes of men. There were 
clubs established at them for different ranks and different 
parties. The whigs got drunk at Buttons, and the tones 
roared defiance as they staggered home from the Cocoa Tree. 
For drunkenness was universal ; and, oh! for the misery of the 
confession ! neither that nor swearii^ was limited to the men. 
To rap out an oath was thought rather becoming to the 
prettiest iips; and the beauties also snuffed. Aiid as the 
luxury of a quid might have destroyed the whiteness of their 
teeth, they supplied its place by curious little rolls of tt)bacco 
which they inserted in the nose. In the country, manners 
were still coarser, and ignorance more profound. The fox- 
hunter pursued lib career, and stuck up for the Stuarts^ 
drinking oceans of punch in that noble cause, and swearing at 
t^ papbts and dissenters. The pafdst on the other hand 
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looked forward to a time of triumpih, when the tipsy squire^ 
whose political toryism was paving the way for the return of 
the right line, should again be forced into submission to the 
church. The dissenter looked bitterly back to the days of his 
ascendency in the time of Oliver, and hated both the papist 
and the churchman. And justly — ^if hatred can be justified at 
all, — ^for never was there such a spirit of persecution united 
with a spirit of such irreligion. The laws against schism were 
carried to an intolerable severity by parliaments which cared 
for no sort of Christianity at all. The whigs were at this time 
the great supporters of the establishment, and disliked all 
separatists from her communion as enemies of the State ; the 
tones, who sighed for the restoration of a monarchy like 
Cliarles's and a church like Laud's, disliked them as con- 
temners of despotic authority, either in bishop or king. So 
the dissenters did not know which of their enemies to hate the 
least; but on the whole, preferred the progress of the revolu- 
tion to the re-action of anol^er restoration. Li Scotland, 
affairs were infinitely worse. The robbery which profes- 
sional highwaymen practised on Hounslow Heath, and were 
hung for when they were caught, was carried on as an 
honourable profession by Scotchmen of rank and station. A 
chieftain was asked by an English visitor, who was astonished 
at the profuse style of his living, what his income was; and 
he answered, "I can raise five hundred men;" by which the 
visitor was given to understand that this army of marauders 
was the source of all the com and cattle he had seen in his 
castle. When this was the case in both countries with the 
upper classes, the condition of the labourer and the poor was 
of course proportionally degraded. Wages were very low ; 
and no wonder, for they were not left to the natural course of 
arrangement between employer and employed, but were 
legally fixed by sagacious magistrates assembled in quarter 
sessions. A bailiff in husbandry was to have six pounds a 
year; a chief servant in husbandry, "that can reap and sow 
"weU," not above five pounds ; a labourer above twenty-four 
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years of age, four pounds ; below that, three pounds ten shil- 
linj^ ; and an accomplished cook was rated at fifty shillings, 
A chambermaid, dairymaid, or washmaid, at two pounds ; these 
sums are, of course, in addition to victuals. But the wages 
assigned to the best millers were only ten pounds without his 
maintenance, or five pounds with. Masons, turners, carpen- 
ters, and joiners, were not to receive more than sixpence a day, 
with meat and drink, or a shilling without. Nor were provit 
sions so cheap as to make these sums of any greater value thaa 
they appear. Eor the ten years ending in 1715, that is, the 
very period we are engaged on, the average price of wheat 
was forty-four shillings a quarter. Clothes also were dearer 
then, before the spinning-jenny and the miU had cheapened 
all our manufactured goods ; so that, on the whole, there is 
perhaps no period of our history more depressed and hopeless 
than the one we have now reached. A depraved nobility, a dis- 
contented middle class, and a trampled peasantry form the 
great features in the domestic picture of the time. Yet out 
of this wa6 to be evolved, through many struggles and vicis- 
situdes, a national condition, — ^iiot perfect, indeed, for what 
human institution can be so ? but so purified from the imper- 
fections of past times, that we can say we have shaken off 
already the three great characteristics of Queen Anne's reign. 
Our upper classes are not either morally or politically de- 
praved ; our middle classes are satisfied with the position they, 
have attained ; and the time is not far off when education will 
be the illumination of the lowliest dwelling, and a decent main- 
tenance and healthful home shall be the right and the pro- 
perty of every industrious Englishman. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

George I., 1714.— Geoboe IL, 1727. 

The bitterness of political feeling which marked the declining 
years of Queen Anne was increased rather than diminishec' by 
the accession of the new king. He had attained the mature 
age of fifty -four in the pursuit of the small policy and narrow 
interests of his hereditary state, and he continued throughout 
his reign td look on England as a foreign land. Nothing can 
promise worse for the happiness of a kingdom than the 
triumph of a party in the person of a king. The whigs, who 
had paved the way for his peaceable reception, made use of the 
royal power to crush their political opponents. All the states- 
men of tory leanings were immediately disgraced. The great 
Duke of Marlborough, who had resumed the character of a 
patriot, was restored to the command of the army ; and when 
matters appeared safe, and the proclamation of the accession 
had been received everywhere with silent acquiescence, if 
not enthusiastic rejoicing, it was resolved to let loose the 
terrors of the law on the principal advisers of the late queen. 
Accusations of treason were openly made against some of 
them by name, and the secretary Bolingbroke sought safety in 
flight. More conscious of innocence, or relying more on the 
difficulty of proving his guilt, the Earl of Oxford remained in 
England, was impeached at the bar of the house of lords, and 
was committed to the Tower. Swift, the most libellous of 
tories, as he had been the bitterest of whigs — the most 
unchristian of clergymen, as he was the coarsest and most 
brutal of wits — ^thought it necessary to abscond. While 
these and other harsh proceedings spread dismay and dLsaffec-- 
tion among a large portion of the nation, the king, con- 
scious, perhaps, of the weakness they produced at home» 
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attempted to strengthen his position by alliances abroad. 
He received assurances of friendship and support from Erance 
and Holland. Old Louis ratified the provision of the treaty 
of Utrecht in favour of the Hanoverian succession, and de- 
clined to allow the pretender to reside in his states ; but with 
a falsehood which had characterised the whole life of ihat 
ostentatious tyrant, he supplied him with money for the pre- 
paration of an expedition to England, and increased his pro- 
testations to King George while he promised- larger aid to his 
rival. That rival's cause seemed far from hopeless, even 
without the assistance of the !French king. The great mass 
of the people were devoted to high and arbitrary principles in 
diarch and state. There were riots in many parts of the 
country in opposition to the whigs. The great name of the 
Duke of Marlborough did not shield him from popular odium, 
and the supporters of the government were taunted as 
Hanoveriaos, and insulted on their way to parliament. 
Already the king's predilections *for Hanover had involved 
him in a war with Sweden, in which it was almost impossiUe 
to keep England from taking a part. The heroic madman, 
Charles XII., had returned from his captivity in Turkey, and 
threatened vengeance cm the neighbouring powers which had 
seized on portions of his dominions in his absence. The share 
of the plunder which had fallen directly or indirectly to 
George were the duchies of Bremen and Yerden; and, to 
retain his grasp of these, he had allied himself, in his electoral 
capacity, with the partitioning- monarchs of Prussia and 
Denmark. An English fleet was sent into the Baltic, under 
Sir John Norris, professedly for the protection of En^ish 
trade.; and at home and abroad the sky seemed everywhere 
black with an approaching storm. The ministry took no 
step to jwopitiate their opponents, or restore union to the 
country. They persisted in stretching the law to its utmost 
severity, till it was evident that their object was not justice, 
but revttige. Their enemies were thrown, in self-defence, 
into the anns of the pretender. The sagacious but unpriiK 
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oipled Bolingbroke became his chief adyiser in civil affairs ; 
ike Duke of Ormonde gave him the advantage of his military 
fame. Messages were despatched by the tory party inviting 
the Chevalier de St. Grcorge, as he was called, to an immediate 
descent. Great promises were made of support in men and 
money ; and, if courage and wisdom had been united in the 
proceedings of the pretender, it is not unlikely that his 
attempt might hare been successfol. Bat wisdom and 
courage ware never so far apart. The chevalier himself was 
destitute of both. In an obscure district of the highlands of 
Scotland the standard of rebellion was raised by the Earl of 
Mar, in September, 1715. The clans were true, as usual, to 
the orders of their chiefs; but without the help of foreign 
troops, or the adhesion of the English Jacobites, their efforts 
could be of no avail. Some of the Catholic and high tory 
families of the north of England took arms after a while ; but 
the government had been prepared for the proceedii^s of the 
disaffected, and lost no time in opposing them with all its 
power. Suspected persons were summarily sent to the Tower. 
The garrisons were everywhere strengthened, and cruizers 
salt out to watch for foreign ships. Though two small vessels 
had the good fortune to arrive in safety at Arbroath with a 
supply of arms and officers, the news they brought of the 
death of Louis XIV. and the regency of the Duke of Orleans 
threw a damp on the hopes of the insui^ents. The oontinued 
absence also of the chevalier gave them no favourable augury 
of his zeal or spirit. The Earl of Mar had raised his forces 
to ten thousand mm ; and! while he kept the main body to 
make head against the Duke of Argyll, he detached a consider- 
able number across the Eorth for the purpose of marching 
southward and joining the English levies on the border. The 
junction was effected, and they advanced as far as Preston. 
In this town they were besieged by inferior mmnbers ; and, as 
if their enthusiasm had expired, or the hopelessness of their 
condition had suddenly oppressed them, they surrendered in 
an inglorious manner and threw themselves on the mercy of 
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the kii^. They trusted to a broken reed. All the leaders 
were put under guard. Several who had held commissions in, 
the English army were tried as deserters and executed ; and 
the prisons were filled with the less distinguished crowd. 
On the same day that the English rebellion i/ras ended by the 
surrender of Prestcn, the last hope of success was extin- 
guished in Scotland by the battle of Sheriff Muir. This, 
though not a decided victoiy on either side, was fatal to the 
rebel cause. The loss of Inyemess prevented all hope of a 
revival of their power, and many of the chiefs made their sub- 
mission to the government, while great bodies of the clansmen 
retired to their inaccessible valleys. The mHitaiy were now 
poured into Scotland in great force. Six thousand Dutch 
troops were landed, according to treaty, and began their march 
to the north. It was at this time, when the favourable op- 
portunity had psEssed, that the pretender made his appearance 
among his adherents ! He brought no accession of money or 
men ; but instead of making up for this deficiency by reckless 
bravery or sensible combinations, he remained at Perth a few 
days, enjoying the empty honours of the royal name. He 
provided by proclamation for everything but the prosecution 
of the war. He ordained a public thanksgiving for his safe 
arrival ; he summoned a convention of the states, and fixed 
a day for the ceremony of his coronation. There would be 
something ludicrous in the folly of these proceedings if the 
lives and fortunes of so many brave men had not been at 
stake. In the midst of these fantastic parodies of royalty, 
the approach of the king's forces was announced. The 
Chevalier de St. George postponed his coronation to a future 
time, embarked in a small vessel at Montrose, and, accom- 
panied by the Earls of Mar and Melfort, and some others of 
his suite, he achieved the coast of France in safety and 
disgrace. 

It will only be necessary, in order to finish the narrative of 
the abortive attempt of 1715, to say that justice, if not 
vengeance, was let loose on the unfortunate persons engaged 
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in it. Impeadunents were brought in against the Earls of 
Derwentwater, Nithsdale, Camwath, and Wintoun, and Lords 
, "Widdrington, Kenmuir, and Nairn. They pleaded guilty to 
the charge; and in February, 1716, received sentence of 
death, and prepared for immediate execution. The wives 
of Nithsdale and Nairn threw themselves at the feet of 
George, and pleade dfor their husbands' lives. It is related 
that their prayer was rejected in a very harsh and unfeeling 
manner, and that they were even dragged along the floor as 
they clung to the garments of the king. But courage and 
affection, in the case of one of these ladies, supplied the 
want of clemency in the government. The action of Lady 
Nithsdale is well known, and admired wherever it is heard. 
On the night before her husband's intended execution, she 
contrived, with the aid of some, female friends, to change 
clothes with the prisoner, and so instructed him to imitate 
her manner of walking, that with his handkerchief held 
before his face as if in the extremity of grief, he escaped the 
wr.tchful sentinels of the Tower, and got safely over to 
]^nce. Greorge was enraged at his escape, but could not 
take vengeance on the devoted wife. The others, however, 
underwent the sentence of the law, and it is not too much to 
say that the cruelty of these punishments sowed the seeds of 
future revolt. To us, who have never experienced the bitter- 
ness of feeling excited by a hostile invasion, it is, no doubt, 
difficult to judge of the provocation the king and ministry 
had received; but a change has now taken place in the 
manner of viewing these miserable attempts in behalf of a 
doomed and unfortunate cause. The generosity of the feeling 
which inspired the Jacobites ahnost compensates for the 
lawlessness of their proceedings ; and it is with great satis- 
faction in reading a modem peerage, we perceive that almost 
all the attainted families are restored to their rank. Some 
have, of course, died out in the course of years ; but there 
are still Mars and Kenmuirs, and Perths and TullibaTdines to 
display their courage and virtues on more honourable fields. 
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and to shed their blood, if needed, in support of a noUer 
throne. Scarcely had these intestine troubles been thus 
roughly composed, when danger began to threaten from 
abroad. Charles XII. projected an invasion of England, in 
which he was to receive the support of the Czar of Muscovy, 
Peter the Great. These enmities were produced, as I have 
said, by the king's > anxiety to increase his Hanovenan 
dominions ; and to form a counterpoise to the northern powers 
he entered into a treaty with France and Holland, by whidi 
the possessions of the contracting parties were to be mutually 
guaranteed, and the throne of France secured to the Eegent 
Orleans, in case his nephew, Louis XY., should die. Em- 
boldened by this support, he arrested the envoy of Sweden, 
and examined his papers. They furnished ample proof of tiie 
hostility of his master, but the step was so contrary to 
diplomatic custom, that the other ambassadors protested 
against it as a breach of the law of nations, ahd the minister 
from Spain was loudest and most threatening in his accusals. 
The Spanish king w.as hostile to George on several accounts, 
bat the treaty he had entered into with France for the interest 
of the regent, seemed a direct assault on his title to the 
French crown. This title he had, indeed, formally sur- 
rendered on his accession to the throne of Spain, and the 
rights of the Duke of Orleans had been acknowledged in the 
treaty of Utrecht, but it was easy for a Catholic king to get 
a dispensation from his oath, and an' attempt would, un- 
doubtedly, have been made to establish his claim as lineal 
heir of Louis XTV. Li the mean time, he made no secret oi 
his resolution to recover the ancient possessions of the 
Spanish crown in Lombardy and Naples. A fleet and army 
succeeded in the conquest of Sardinia ; and the emperor, who 
became a member of the famous quadruple treaty, between 
England, France, Holland, and the Empire, called on his 
allies to resist this attacL The Spaniards were singing Te 
Deum for their conquest of Cagliari while a great fleet was 
fitting out at Portsmouth. And in June, 171S, while they 
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yrtte meditating fortker aggressiona on the territory of the 
allies, Sir George Bjng sailed into the Mediterranean with 
twenty-one sail of the line, giving notice to the Spanish 
govCTnment that he should attack their forces wherever he 
fell in with them, if they were engaged in any hostile enter- 
prise against any part of Italy which belonged to the emperor. 
Alberoni, the prime minister of Spain, tore the notice into 
fragments, and is said to have trampled on them in his rage. 
N^otiations, meanwhile, were continued; but the prepara- 
tions for active combat continued also. The Spaniards had 
landed in Sicily, and were besieging Messina. Byng sailed 
into the straits which divide Sicily from the mainland, and 
arrived too late to relieve the beleaguered town. It had 
surrendered after a gallant resistance, and his next resolutiosL 
was to exact a severe retribution from the co-operating fleet. 
In pursuing his way through the straits of Messina^, he per- 
ceived the object of his searcL It formed in two lines, of 
which one, consisting of six sail of the line and a great 
number of galleys, iireships and smaller vessels, steered 
towards Sicily, under the command of Admiral de Mari; 
while the main body, under Gastaneta, bore farther out to 
sea. A gallant fight, for several hours, ended in the defeat 
of the Spaniards, the surrender of the admiral, and the 
capture of many of the ships. While Byng was rejoicing ia 
his success, he received a report from Captain Walton, whom 
he had sent in pursuit of De Mari, which has often been 
quoted as the perfection of naval eloquence : " Sir, we have 
taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels which 
were upon the coast, the number as per margin." The 
brevity of this announcement did not conceal the greatness 
of the achievement, for his contribution raised the grand 
total of loss to the Spanish navy to seventeen ships of war. 
It is worthy of observation that all this time no war had 
been declared. The gallant admiral, indeed, went so far as to 
entreat the Spanish ministry to view this transaction as an 
eiideuce of his desire for a continued peace. As a farther 
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evidence of his pacific intentions, he made arrangements for 
a descent upon Sicily, to hold it probably as a material 
guarantee till the negotiations came to a close; but the 
German troops, who were sent over on behalf of the emperor, 
could not maintain their ground against the Spaniards, and, 
before the end of the year, in spite of Byng*s victory off Cape 
Passaro, the whole island was in their possession. As a 
counterpoise to the English attacks on the Spanish fleet, 
Alberoni, in 1719, as the countries were now openly at war, 
fitted out another expedition of the Jacobites against England. 
Again the wretched highlanders were brought out from their 
valleys, anti again scattered by the regular troops. A storm 
had dispersed the main body of the invaders in the Bay of 
Biscay, but three hundred Spaniards, who had effected a 
landing, were glad to surrender at discretion; and, for a long 
time, the hopes of the Jacobites were at an end. The pre- 
tender had not taken any prominent part in this expedition, 
but the English government carried their hostilities into the 
enemy's quarters in a way hitherto unpractised in war. They 
persuaded the emperor to arrest a beautiful young princess, 
a granddaughter of the heroic John Sobieski, the king of 
Poland, who had agreed to accept the hand of the pretender, 
and to keep her in safe custody in a German prison. This, 
certainly, would have been the surest way of preventing any 
future claimant of the throne if the marriage could have been 
prevented ; but love and ambition are wonderful sharpeners 
of the intellect, and the indignant bride, by means of an 
ingenious disguise, escaped from her confinement, and the 
marriage was completed in 1719. The war, which blazed out 
so fiercely during a nominal peace, made no great progress 
after it was declared. The interests of all the parties seem 
scarcely defined, for we find the enemies of one year are the 
allies of the next. The death of Charles XII. released the 
English from an enemy, and gave them an ally, in the person 
cf his successor Queen Ulrica. A strong fleet in the Baltic 
: econded George's efforts to produce a gocd underttanding 
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among tlie northern powers, and peace was at last restored 
between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, by the efforts of 
France and England, who were allied for the avowed purpose 
of coercing the czar. The peace, however, whether forced 
on him or not, was very advantageous to that sagacious 
barbarian; as by it he retained all the acquisitions he had 
made at the expense of Sweden, restoring only a small portion 
of the province of Finland. The disagreement with Spain 
was also brought to a close ; and as it has always proved 
throughout our history, a friendship between France and 
England was the guarantee of European peace. For twelve 
years from the date of Spain's accession to the Quadruple 
Treaty [1719], and the surrender of her claims on Sicily 
and Naples, there was nothing to disturb the general 
repose. Internal dissensions, however, were by no means 
appeased. The disposition of the king was harsh and cold; 
and his looseness of morals was not compensated for by any 
charm of manner* Several of his mistresses accompanied or 
followed him from Hanover, and offended the English public 
as much by their age and ugliness as by their rapacity. The 
beauties of Hampton Court, the favourites of Charles 11., 
were remembered with regret, and the taste of the jovial 
king was applauded, though his conduct was disapproved; 
but the behaviour of Greorge had no alleviating circumstance 
either in his age or his temptations. It became, therefore, a 
more difficult task to defend so unprepossessing a prince from 
the dislike of the public, and to support so dissolute a liver 
as the champion of the protestant cause. To guard against 
the fickleness of the nation, the triennial act of Xing William, 
by which the existence of a parliament was limited to three 
years, had been exchanged for the septennial act, which 
increased its duration to seven. A parliamentary govemmeni 
was 80 new in Europe, that English statesmen and foreign 
powers may be excused if they took precautions to secure 
for a definite and considerable time the identity of the 
dominating power, A triennial parliament was thought only 
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competent to make triennial treaties, triennial ministries, or 
even a triennial l^ing; and the friends of the Hanoyeriau 
Buccession were ther^ore unanimous in advocating the change. 
Experience has nearly reconciled the opponents of the laager 
,term by the proof it has afforded that, by means of dissolu- 
tions and other causes, the average duration of parliaments 
has not exceeded the original three years. This, however, 
was a strong innovation on what had so lately been esta- 
blished as one of the fundamental laws of the state ; and its 
success emboldened the government to make an attempt also 
on the constitution of the house of lords. The Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George 11., was always in open opposition 
to his father. The quarrel on occasion of the christening of 
Lis child produced a violent hostility, and the irritated father 
joined the ministry in the short-sighted endeavour to restrain 
the royal prerogative in the creation of peers. It was not 
forgotten that a measure had been carried in the reign of 
Queen Anne .by the elevation of twelve new members to th« 
upper house in one day. To prevent the future king from 
a similar means of strengthening himself, it was proposed in 
1718 to limit the peerage, so that it could not be enlarged 
beyond six of its present numbers ; the deficiencies caused by 
a failure of male issue to be supplied by creation. The 
number of Scotch lords was to be increased to twenty-five 
hereditary peers, instead . of the sixteen representatives, as 
settled by the Act of Union; but the disadvantages of this 
scheme were so clearly seen, and the selfish ambition of Uie 
existiag peers, in shutting the door against the ambition of 
the commons, created so much opposition, that the bill was 
hastily withdrawn, and only left the impression among the 
people that whigs and tories, in spite of their mutual 
professions of patriotism and virtue, were equally corrupt 
and unprincipled.' As if to justify this conclusion, there 
arose, in the year 1720, the bubble, as it is called, of the 
South Sea scheme. The adventurer who invented this 
strange delusion was a man of the name of Blunt. The 
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svidity of the public seconded or exceeded bis most extiava- 
gaat propositions, and the shares in the South Sea stock, 
which he issued at a hundred pounds, rapidly rose to a 
thousand. The share-market was crowded with all ranks of 
the people, and all who were fortunate enough to obtain their 
scrip considered themselves sure of unbounded wealth. A 
inadness seems to have seized the whole nation. One 
ingenious speculator issued a prospectus inviting purchasers 
at two guineas a-share in an adventure of which the partis 
eulars would be published in a month ; giving assurances in 
the mean time that the returns on each share would be a 
hundred a year. Upwards of a thousand persons, entered 
into this blind bargain, and the speculator of course disap^ 
peered, as did also the money subscribed. 

The gigantic proportions of the South Sea scheme called 
vniversaL attention to its progress. When inquiry began as 
to the foundation of such golden hopes, and where such 
enormous profits were to be made, it was gravely stated that 
the ministry intended to exchai^ Gibraltar and Port Mahoxt 
£or a portion of Peru ; and the infatuation went on as before. 
The perpetual payment of so much money could not go on 
without some apparent return ; and when the nothingness of 
the scheme was discovered, the indignation of the losers rose 
almost into madness. The nation itself was nearly mined, 
and distress and misery fell on all classes of society. No 
rank was too high, no fortune too great, to have kept their 
possessors above the stain of these dishonourable proceediogs. 
Persons highest in ofEice were found to have entered deepest 
into the speculation, ^e chancellor of the exchequer had 
been bibed with a large amount of fictitious stock, which he 
had turned into money. The Earl of Sunderland, first com* 
missioner of the treasury, the Duchess of Kendal, and the 
Qomitess of Platen, the two mistresses of the king, had been 
similarly favoured. Mr. Cra^s, one of the secretaries, waa 
asved from similar exposure by his timely death; but even 
death could not shieid him from the revengeful justice of the 
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commons. A part of his property was seized for the benefit 
of the plundered creditors. The estates of the directors were 
confiscated to the same nse ; and seven millions out of the 
nefarious profits of the scheme were allotted to the public. 
By these and other vigorous measures the South-sea company 
was enabled to fulfil its bona fide engagements, and national 
credit was in a great measure restored. A blot still rested, 
however, on the national honour, and the boasted manliness 
of the English character seemed to have come to an end. In 
the course of a few years a bishop of the church and the lord 
high chancellor were convicted of mean and disgraceful pro- 
ceedings. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, had long main- 
tained a secret correspondence with the pretender. In 1722 
a rumour was generally spread of an impending Jacobite 
insurrection ; and on a search being made among the bishop's 
papers, ample discoveries were obtained of his intelligence 
with that party, though not of a full participation in the 
intended rising. In spite of the most solenm asseverations of 
his innocence, he was pronounced guilty by the peers, and no 
ingenuity could save him from the blame of hypocrisy and 
falsehood. The king permitted him to retire to France, 
where he at once became one of the most active agents of the 
ehevalier — ^intriguing, caballing, and plotting without cessa- 
tion ; writing letters at the same time to his English friends 
filled with professions of philosophy and resignation. The 
case of Lord Macclesfield, the chancellor, was still worse. 
Abuse of his trust as guardian of the suitors' fund; embezzle- 
ment of the money of widows, orphans, and lunatics ; the 
sale of offices in his court, and other crimes, were proved 
against him at his trial before the lords; and the public 
indignation was scarcely soothed by a fine of thirty thousand 
pounds, with imprisonment till it was paid. 

The influence of Sir Robert Walpole had been steadily on 
the rise ; and from 1724 he was the acknowledged chief of 
the administration. This man had great talents for business, 
and had few or no rivals in debate. He needed only a higher 
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tone of honourable feeling to have been a great as well as a 
useful minister; but his estimate of human nature, formed 
from his observation of the men of that age — ^the lowest in 
dignity and self-respect we have ever experienced — ^was very 
low and depreciatory. As if to justify his estimate, he endea- 
voured to degrade all his contemporaries to the same level of 
selfishness and avarice. He established a scale of price fcr 
the adhesion of members of parliament ; and, as the crowning 
proof of the baseness at which our politicians had arrived, 
there was no farther inquiry made into the bestowal of an 
enormous amount of what is called secret service money, when 
the minister told the inquiring patriot that "it had been 
applied to purposes too delicate to be mentioned." There 
must be something peculiarly self-refining in our form of 
government, or in our national character, which could have 
raised us from the slough of the reign of George I. to the 
comparative purity of the present time. The spread of educa- 
tion in the upper and middle ranks has a great deal to do with 
the change; but the principal cause is the publicity which 
now attends every action of our statesmen. The ambition 
to be respected by all England for generous and devoted 
attention to the country's service is now amply gratified by 
the appreciation of a large and intelligent public. In those 
days no man was sure of being justly judged, or of being 
judged at all. The knowledge of his actions was confined to 
a few; and, by purchasing their acquiescence, his limited 
fame was secured. Sir Robert Walpole found a class of venal 
politicians who would have misconstrued his words if he had 
s^pealcd to any honourable feelings, and blackened his deeds 
if he had acted for the nation and not for a party. The case 
is now reversed. The man who gives up to party what was 
meant for mankind is considered to abdicate the honours of 
his position ; and probably the nearest resemblance now to be 
found to the parliaments of George is the obscure caballing 
and selfish jobbery of a London parish vestry. 
A king and a nation seem to react upon each other. A 
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Tebellioiu and disccHitented people folloved the example set 
them by a quarrelling and divided court. The king, sur- 
rounded by his frightful favourites, was on the most hostfle 
terms with his son and his able and amiable wife. The 
visitors at St. James's were not permitted to be visitors also 
at Leicester House, where the prince held his court. The 
father hated the son from his earliest years ; and the treat- 
ment of his mother almost justified the son in returning the 
dislike. On an accusation of coquetry and inadvertence at 
the most, the king — at that time electoral prince of Hanover 
— ^had shut up his young and beautiful wife, the Princess 
Sophia of Zell, in the solitary castle of Ahlen on the Aller> 
and kept her there for three and thirty years. The com- 
panion of her misfortune — ^for it did not amount to guilt, as it 
merely consisted in the imprudence of kissing her hand in 
presence of her husband's mistress — ^the young Count Konigs- 
mark, met with a darker fate. His skeleton was found after 
many years under the floor of the passage where the incident 
of the hand-kissing had occurred; and he had no doubt been 
murdered and deposited there by order of the cruel father of 
the king, the old elector of Hanover. The death of the unfor* 
tunate princess a few months before her husband prevented 
the public acknowledgment of her innocence and restoration 
to her rank by her son, George 11. She died in 1726, and in 
June of the next year she was followed by the king who had 
so harshly and remorselessly used her. I rejoice that this 
event puts an end to our contemplation of a scene which it 
gives no pleasure to dwell on. He died of apoplexy, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, while travelling to Osn&bruck; 
and if nothing great was expected from his successor, the 
nation hoped at all events to be delivered from the foreign 
interests which had proved so injurious in the last reign. 

[George II. 1727.] George II. was forty-four years of age 
when he came to the throne, with the sole advantage over his 
father, as respected his intercourse with his subjects, that he 
could address them in very bad EngHsh, whereas the deceased 
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monarcli coiild not speak to them in that langnnge ai all. His 
manners were unprepossessing; and his morality not very 
different from his predecessor's. The place of mistress was 
occupied by Lady Suffolk, but her interest was so slight, and 
the influence exercised over the king by his wife. Queen Caro- 
line, was so undiminished, that to many it appeared as if his 
relations with the favourite were merely for the sake of 
appearance, and to maintain the situation of mistress as one 
of the offices of the court. Either this opinion was very pre- 
valent, or the tone of virtue was even lower than we had 
supposed, for Lady Suffolk occupied a place in the most 
select society, and is spoken of in the letters and memoirs of 
the time with the greatest respect. No change was made in 
the government, as a feeble attempt of the new king to sup- 
plant Sir Robert Walpole by commanding Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton to prepare the notice of his accession was frustrated by 
the modest incapacity of that unambitious gentleman, who 
^ppHed to Sir Kobert himself to aid him in the task. The 
ministry, therefore, went on as before, subject to the dictation 
of its most powerful member; the country had grown tranquil 
and contented, and the parliament quiescent and enslaved. 
Various negotiations were carried on, and a sort of chronic 
hostility existed between this country and Spain which gave 
rise to numerous complaints, and necessitated occasional 
expeditions. A claim urged by Spain for the cession of Gi- 
braltar and Minorca, founded on an engagement to resign 
them, in a letter signed by the late king, was indignantly 
rejected. Extraordinary sums were voted by bribed majori- 
ties to satisfy the grasping desires of the court. Among 
others, a payment of twenty-five thousand pounds, profess- 
edly made to the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, as a 
yeward to that illustrious potentate for guaranteeing the king 
in all his possessions, was agreed to after a slight effort at 
debate, — ^andthe kingdom pursued the even tenour of its way, 
sinking deeper into the humiliation of political subserviency, 
but increasing in wealth and power, under the blessing of a 
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long ooniinucd peace. Some attempts were made to obtain 
a show of independence for the parliament bj a bill dis* 
qualifying pensioners of the crown from seats in the 
house of commons, — ^but though Walpole, out of deference 
to public opinion, did not oppose its progress through the 
lower house, he took care that it should be rejected by the 
lords ; and on three several occasions it was shipwrecked bj 
their opposition, after passing through its inferior stages. By 
skiltui steersmanship, and yielding in time, when the weaker 
becfime strong, this judicious but time-serving minister 
retained his place for many years, and even his opponents 
believed that he would never push the power of the cxowjl 
to any dangerous extent, as his sagacity enabled him to per- 
ceive to what exact point his opposition to the general will 
could be safely carried. It was not till the old scenes of 
enmity between father and son, which had disgraced and 
weakened. the court of George I., were exactly reproduced in 
the animosities between George II. and the Prince of Wales, 
that the influence of the minister met with any serious check. 
When the hostility of the heir to the throne was added to 
the discontent of the factious Jacobites and the arts of the 
tory opposition, he began to tremble for his place. Frederick, 
the Prince of Wales, had no good quality either of mind or 
heart on which to establish his popularity as a politician. 
His whole object was to obtain a liberal allowance for himself, 
and a larger jointure for his wife — ^a princess of Saxe-Gotha> 
whom he had married in 1736. To bring sorrow and uneasi- 
ness to his father was another motive of his conduct, and 
it is painfal to have to commemorate that he succeeded in 
his design. The scene of anger and recrimination which had 
occurred at his own christening was r^a^wed at that of his 
daughter. His father he offended past f^^veness, even his 
mother was insulted by his unfeeling manners. 

In harshness and brutality the king^ need not have feared 
comparison with the lowest character in his dominions; and 
the fanuly quarrels of St. James's and NorCblk House were 
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the scandal of Europe and the disgrace of all the parties con- 
cerned. In the midst of anger and mutual accusation, Queen 
Caroline died, in 1737, and the king took consolation for the 
passionate but short-lived grief occasioned by her loss by 
sending for a lady of the name of Wabnoden, from Hanover^ 
and nominating her royal mistress in the place of Lady 
Suffolk, who, a short time before, had resigned the post. 
Shaken by these domestic animosities, and deprived of the 
support of Queen Caroline, the peace-loving minister began to 
decline in power. The overbearing conduct of Spain, and her 
reported treatment of an English merchant captain, roused the 
warlike spirit of the nation; and, as if to leave no hope of a 
continuance in office to a man who, like Walpole, saw that 
repose was still requisite for our growth in riches and com- 
merce, there arose the opposition of a young soldier of the 
name of William Pitt, who soon attracted the notice of the 
people by his wonderful energy and unequalled eloquence, and 
who was graphically described by Walpole as " that terrible 
comet of horse." Never was fiery Rupert more terrible to 
his foes than the young and patriotic orator who now poured 
his fierce attacks on the head of Walpole. He thundered 
with as much vehemence against a convention which the 
English ministry had signed for the honourable settlement of 
all our disputes with Spain, as if it had been a surrender of 
our existence as a free people. The demands of the opposi- 
tion were, in fact, irreconcilable with the law of nations or 
the principles of honesty. They insil^ted on resisting the 
right of search by Spain on any pretence whatever, and de- 
claimed about the freedom of the seas as if the ocean were a 
field for buccaneering expeditions against every other power, 
and the sailors were *' to follow still the good old plan,'' and 
take possession of all the booty they were strong enough to 
keep. Among the rights we had secured by treaty was the 
privilege of supplying certain colonies of Spain with slaves ; 
and, to maintain this disgraceful advantage, we were ready to 
go to war. A strange revolution has occurred in our na- 
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tional sentiment, furoiahing ground of hope that the Ioto and 
j^ractice of freedom will penetrate in quarters' that at the 
present moment seem most adverse to botL It teaches ns 
also to carry on our efforts on behalf of the oppressed in a 
spirit of deep humility for our former wrongs, and with great 
commiseration for the unfortunate persons whom we were 
instmmental in placing in the almost equally pitiable condi- 
tion of slaves or owners. The king was anxious to display 
his military skill ; the Prince of Wales publicly drank suocess 
to the war at the door of a tavern in the Strand ; visions of 
the mines of Mexico and Peru floated before the eyes of the 
unthinking multitude ; and when war was declared, and joyful 
peals were thundering from every steeple, Walpole, wiUi a 
bitter sneer, said, " Ay, they may ring the bells now, but 
before long they will be wringing their hands." The war was 
declared in 1739, and before three years elapsed the prophecy 
of the minister proved true. With the exception of the cap- 
ture of Porto Bello from the Spaniards, no success attended 
our arms. The Spanish cruizers made prize of our merchant* 
men even in the channel; our foreign aUies proved false, and 
even hostile ; Prussia pursued her dishonest schemes of 
aggrandisement at the expense of Austria; France joined 
herself to Spain ; and these disadvantages in foreign combi- 
nation produced disunion in the cabinet at home. Motions 
w^e madd against Walpole, as the cause of all the calamities 
the nation had known since he came into office. Bribery, 
threats, and promised lost at last their power, and in the 
fourth year of hostilities the great politician fell out of power 
into the earldom of Orford, and left the prizes of ambition to 
be divided among his foes. When the heat of passion had 
exhaled, the virtues of the fallen minister were appreciated 
even by his opponents. At all times his abilities had been 
acknowledged, and the sweetness of his temper had survived 
even the fierce struggle of parliamentary debate. Pope, who 
was politically his opponent, has immortalised his manners in 
private life, though even in the laudatory lines it will be seen 



that the saturnine poet ooold not resist the temptation of a 
sarcasm at the characteristic tactics of the minister :— - 

*' Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power,<» 
Seen him, uncumber'd with the venal tribe. 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

The ministry, however, which sncceeded the hated Walpole, 
were not long in favour either with their party or the 
kingdom at-krge. Their unpopularity made it easy for the 
king, who continued his regard for Walpole, to defend him 
against the revengeful measures brought forward by hi5 
enemies, and matters were so settled that his majesty, accom- 
panied by his son, the famous Duke of Cumberland, passed 
over to the continent, in 1743, to take an active part in the 
war, leaving England in a sullen tranquillity that a little 
provocation would convert into open disaffection. The valour 
exhibited by the king in the battle of Dettingen, where he 
exposed his Hfe, compensated for the poorness of his general- 
ship, and increased his popularity with a people who attach 
too much importance to the display of personal courage. 
But anything with the appearance of a triumph by land was 
so unusual a visitor, that the indecisive fight at Dettingen 
was hailed as a victory. It is only memorable to us now as 
the last occasion on which a king of England has appeared in 
command of an army. But dark days and real danger so<»[ 
succeeded to the momentary rejoicings at this event. France, 
who had fought against us during a nominal peace, now 
declared war. The hopes of the Jacobites were excited to 
the highest pitch, and active preparations were made through 
a great part of the continent to support a landing in this 
Ipngdom in support of the exiled Stuarts. Precautions were 
also taken on the opposite side. The approach of danger recon- 
ciled all parties in parliament to the payment of foreign subsi- 
dies and the enroLnent of foreign troops. Sixteen thousand Ha- 
noverians were continued in English pay, the fleet was greatly 
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Btrengtheued, aod the people looked on without uneasiness to 
see from what quarter the aggressor was to come. He came 
from France, in the person of Charles Edward Stuart, the son 
of the old pretender who had made such a poor figure during 
the similar attempt in 1715. Success under circumstances 
that were considered nearly desperate, crowned his efforts at 
first. The choicest troops and best generals of England fled 
before the undisciplined but enthusiastic valour of the dans- 
Edinburgh was taken and occupied, the borders were crossed, 
and the capital itself thrown into confusion when it was 
reported that the rebels had advanced to Derby. But here 
the tide of prosperity turned, and the cause of the Stuarts 
sank for the last time. Their retreat was hurried and disas- 
trous; disunion prevailed among the different tribes; the 
prince turned out to be nearly as inefficient a leader as his 
father, and, in spite of a last triumph in the neighbourhood of 
Falkirk, the embers of the rebellion were finally extinguished 
in the blood of Culloden, on the 16th April, 1746. The law 
finished what the sword had left undone ; and scaffolds, exile, 
and confiscation scattered and impoverished what had so lately 
been a powerful party. The same year that saw the victory 
of Culloden had been witness to the defeat at Fontenoy ; but 
posterity has agreed that there was more glory in the defeat 
than in the victory. The advance of the English column 
s against the mainbody of the French has been celebrated even 
by French historians as one of the most heroic actions on 
Yeoord; and their retreat so orderly, so calm, and so defying, 
gave continental nations a higher idea of our military merits 
than they had entertained for many years. Our strength on 
the ocean it was impossible for them to deny. All through 
the years of apparent weakness and dissention at home our 
flag achieved its pre-eminence under Hawke, and Anson, 
and Boscawen. I could dwell at greater length on these 
triumphs, but this is intended for a mere abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time, and 1 have only space for a few 
words on the condition in which this country found its affairs. 
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trhen, after many alternations of circumstances, great expen- 
diture of money, domestic rebellion, and party conflict, she 
acceded, in 1748, to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ;— a peace 
so important in its conditions, that it may be taken as one of 
the positions for pausing in our inquiry, and surveying the 
results of so many years* suffering and exertion. 

At first sight, they seem to have been entirely thrown 
away. If we had been fairly conquered on our own soil, 
more humiliating concessions could scarcely have been 
exacted. Our conquests in America, including the valuable 
colony of Cape Breton, were to be restored ; with the addi- 
tional insult that certain English noblemen should be sent 
over to Paris as hostages till the restoration took effect. No 
notice was taken of one of the professed objects of the war 
—our resistance to the right of search ; and these mortifying 
reflections were embittered by the discovery that we had 
increased the public debt to the sum of 80,000,000/. sterling. 
And yet, in spite of this tame submission and apparent 
degradation, the indomitable spirit of commerce had enriched 
us to an unprecedented extent. Our navy had annihilated 
the fleets of France and Spain, and traversed every sea 
without a rival. Our Indian empire might have been traced 
in its first development, though it was not given to mortal 
seer to look into the seeds of time and see the enormous 
proportion it has now obtained. The American colonies 
pursued their onward career, too distant and too inconsiderable 
as yet to be taken into the balance of European power. The 
wealth of the country increased almost in as great a proportion 
as its fame decayed, and there was an instance — ^the only one in 
our history — ^when we sat down contented with a subordinate 
place in the congress of nations, though our spirit was 
undiminished and our resources infinitely increased. The tame- 
ness of the administration forced a dishonourable peace upon 
the nation, to which, however, it became very soon reconciled 
when it saw the prodigious field it laid open to commercial 
enterprise, and the chance it afforded of a* diminution of the 
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public burdens. The results of both these drcumstanceB 
vere shown in a few years ; and we shall see, before this 
reign is concluded, that triumphs arose from the ef orts of the 
nation enridied by some years of repose, and govenied hj 
"the terrible comet of hOTse," who has left one of the 
loftiest names in English history as William Pitt, the gieai 
Eadof Ghathanu 
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CHAPTER X. 

Gemige II.— OmfjfUfed: 1748—1760. 

Ths jeaxs of pe^e were not deyoted merely to the acquisitioii 
of wealth and the soothing of domestic differences. There 
were efforts made, which proved very successful, to relax in 
some measure the fetters upon trade; the fisheries were 
liberally encouraged, the colony of Nova Scotia strengthened, 
by the distribution of its lands among the soldiers and sailors 
who were thrown out of employment by the cessation of the 
war ; and many other measures were taken for the benefit of 
the nation. But these peaceful efforts are like the ordinary 
operations of nature, and are seldom recorded by the historian, 
or even observed at the time. It is the storm and tempest 
that are thought worthy of memorial, and \he written annals 
of a nation are unfortunately little else than an enumeration 
of its sufferings and battles. In 1750, however, a natural 
phenomenon occurred, which roused the nation &om the stupor 
of a dull existence. An earthquake visited London, and was 
distinctly felt to a considerable distance. On the 8th of 
February the shock was first perceived. On the same day c^ the 
following month it was repeated with greater violence ; and 
hypocrisy, fanaticism, and fraud, combined to represent that 
the 8th of April would usher in the end of the world. 
Madmen or impostors ran about the streets announcing the 
inevitable doom. London was to sink in the abyss, and all 
the inhabitants to expire. The letter-writers of the time give 
us minute details of the result of these prophecies. The fields 
in the neighbourhood of the city were filled on the night of 
the 7th of April, with innumerable crowds of all ranks, who 
had fied from the approaching destruction. The city was 
nearly deserted, till the elapse of the predestined hour without 
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the ttreatened visitation restored the nraltitude to their homes, 
and opened the floodgates of wit and ridicule, which had been 
closed by snperstition and fear. In the following year the 
political equilibrium was disturbed by the death of the Prince 
of Wales. He left his place as heir to the throne, to his son, 
then in his fourteenth year, whom we shall afterwards become 
well acquainted with as George III. The " comet of horse'* 
was working his way up to influence and power, and acbiow- 
ledged already as chief of the liberal or reforming party in tlie 
State. We can imagine with what eyes he must have looked 
on the pettinesses and selfish aims which characterized nearly 
all his contemporaries. A man with a clearer judgment and 
bolder spirit had'never mingled in the strife of politics before ; 
but minute inquiry forces us to confess, that for awhile he 
stooped to the acts which he had formerly denounced. In 
power, he deserted some of the principles that had guided him 
in opposition ; but after a short obscuration, he burst forth 
once more the unequalled assailant of abuse, — and every cloud 
of foreign danger or domestic uneasiness attracted the public 
attention more and more to the Great Commoner. 

There had arisen before this time a power on the outskirts 
of civilization, which united the vices both of savage and 
polished life, and began to exercise an unwholesome influeHce 
on the policy of Europe. The emnire of Russia, founded by 
the Czar Peter, had ahready increased to an alarming size. It 
joined firmness and tenacity of purpose to the most un- 
principled versatility of means. Its throne, perpetually stained 
with blood or shaken by conspiracy, was at this time filled by 
theEmpressElizabeth; and the bitterness of the hatred between 
her and the great Frederick of Prussia — ^a potentats quite as 
dishonest and nearly as savage as the Russian— threatened to 
disturb the general peace. The maritime powers, France and 
F.pgVTi<lj to imite whom nothing seemed so efficacious as the 
prospect of Muscovite aggression in the Baltic, kept their 
fleets prepared to defend Sweden against its designing and re- 
lentless enemy; and after this date we shall always find, that 
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wheth^ at peace or at war, that grasping and ambitious power» 
stealthily or openly, has spread her fetters over the unprotected 
or unsuspecting territories of her neighbours, and has been 
a serious obstacle to the repose and settlement of all European 
States. If Peter was determined to introduce his country into 
the family of naftions, he ought to have fitted her for the asso* 
dation by greater refinement and higher principles than she 
had then attabed ; — ^and if, after a continued intercourse with 
other nations, a state so recently emerged from barbansm 
retains the vices of its origin, there is but one way left to pro- 
tect the civilization of the rest, and that is, to relegate the 
unworthy member to the congenial deserts from which she 
came, and to the savage hordes whose company she never 
should have left. Quarrels soon arose between Trance and Eng- 
land about their interests in America; and though they did 
not come to an open rupture for some years, their disagreement 
left the other powers of Europe to pursue their separate 
schemes without the control which those two nations, when on 
friendly terms, have always exercised both in peace and war. 
Before we come to the hostilities of 1756, we have to observe 
two events of great importance which occurred in this reign : 
The first is the reformation of the calendar, which was effected 
in 1752, by the dropping of twelve days between the 2nd and 
14:th September, and the commencement of our year on the 1st 
of January. By this alteration, our dates were assimilated to 
those of aU the rest of Europe, with the exception of Russia, 
which even to this hour computes by the old style. The other 
important event was the alteration of the marriage law, by 
which the shameful trade of the most degraded of the clergy 
was destroyed. Before this time, for the consideration of a 
bowl of punch and half-a-guinea, some depraved and drunken 
priest was always ready to perform the ceremony without any 
proclamation of banns, or other inquiry ; and the result was, 
an incalculable number of ill-assorted marriages, which threw 
whole families into misery, and had a fatal effect on the morals 
of the nation. The enormity of the practice may be guessed 
Q 
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from the severity of the checks interposed. An iUegal odebra- 
iion of marriage was punished with seven years' transportation 
of the officiating minister ; and a false certificate, or a wilful 
destmction of the register books, entailed the penalty of death. 
This was in 1753 ; and since that time, a monopoly in the 
clandestine mannfacture of Hymen's chains has continued in 
the Bhicksmith of Gretna Green, — a strange oversi^t in the 
united parliament to abrogate the Heet-parson's trade, and 
leave matters in other respects as they were, with only the 
additional trouble thrown on the fortnne-himter and his prey 
of a journey across the border. It was not however so much 
an oversight — for that might have been amended — as an over- 
zeal of the Scotch members on behalf of their national indepen- 
dence, and an unwillingness to interfere with the ecclesiastical 
regulations of the kirk. 

The aggressions of Prance were not confined to our Ameri- 
can possessions, but stretched also to our rising establishments 
in India. War in fact had raged for a long time between the 
l^ench and English factories on the Coromandel coasts at 
first in the character of allies to the contending native princes, 
but now in the avowed capacity of national enemies. The 
genius of Olive, who was originally a clerk in a merchant's 
office, found the true field of its display in the organization of 
armies and military operations. In all quarters he bad 
proved successful over our rivals in trade and influence, and 
laid the foundation of our Indian empire in the skill with 
which he embodied the natives in our service, and turned the 
strength and numbers of the Hindoos and Mahometans into 
elements of our power over their country. A temporary 
check was placed on our career by the frightful inddent of the 
imprisonment of many of our countrymen in the U«dL-hole oi 
Calcutta [1756], A native prince, the suba of Bengal, kept 
a hundred and forty-six human beings in a dungeon eighteea 
feet square, without light or air, except what could find en- 
trance at two small apertures closely barred. By tiiirst and 
fiuffocation a hundred and twenty-three persons, including 
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«eyeral women and dhildren, perished in one night, and tho 
wretched smviyors were subjected to torture of Tarions kinds. 
Bat it was not long before the levies of C9ive and Lawrence 
p)TiDed forth a righteous judgment on the guilty. The tyrant 
was dethroned and executed, Calcutta confided to a natiTe 
ruler in strict dependence upon the English, — great privileges 
were secured to British trade, and an enonnous amount of 
money exacted as compensation for our sufferings and exer- 
tions. These were the results of the unparalleled victory of 
Plassy, where €live, with a small force of 900 Europeans anl 
1600 sepoys, overthrew 50,000 of the enemy, though their 
discipline had been improved by French instruction, and their 
artilleiy was served by French gunners. See what a hundred 
years iu the history of a nation can produce. The glories of 
Plassy will not be a century old till 1857. Our struggles, 
then, were for commercial advantages and safety to our esta^ 
blishments on the coast. At this moment we see a territoiy 
nearly half the size of Europe, and a population of a hundred 
«ud thirty millions, submissive, and improving under the just 
snd benevolent sceptre of our queen. There is nothing equal 
to the rapid progress of this dominion, except, perhaps, Uie 
eastern empire of Alexander the Great. But the kings wIm 
feared his conquests, instead of carrying on the glories of the 
Grecian name, sank into oriental despots like those they had 
displaced. The march of Grecian civilization was as transi- 
tory as the passage of their armies had been, and the Mace- 
donian phalanx was overthrown by the pomp of Asia. Not 
fio will end— we devoutly pray— -the British domination in 
Hindostan. It will leave imperishiible records of its existence 
in the amelioration of the laws, and the condition of the 
people; and above all, in the introduction and spread of the 
saving doctrines of Christianity; the one sole religicm whidi 
is compatible with national greatness or individnal freedom. 
The same period that saw our first great successes in lndi% 
produced the first great contest for our supremacy m America. 
At tliis time, in 1756, the thirteen colonies of iBhigtish origin 
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-were exposed ta the eommercial jealousy and national enmity 
of the French in Canada. In the south, also, the same influ- 
ences Trere at work, and as New England had to dread the 
assaults from Quebec and Montreal, the Yirginians had to 
resist the aggression of our rivab on the Ohio. The disputes 
of the settlers could not be settled by negotiation, and at last 
^ the crowns of Erance and England entered into the quarrel, 
and war was once more let loose over all the world [1756]. 
Our operations at first were unsuccessful. In the Mediter- 
tanean the French attacked the island of Minorca, which had 
come into our possession in the reign of Queen Anne, and a 
squadron under Admiral Byng was sent out for its relief. The 
squadron was insufficient, being inferior in number to the 
enemy's fleet, and still more unfortunate in its commander 
than in its weakness. Alter a short cannonade between 
the fleets, Byng hauled off, and declined to renew the engage- 
ment. In this spiritless proceeding he was supported by the 
decision of a council of war, who met at his summons on 
board his ship, and the UAusual sight was exhibited of a 
British admiral skulking out of battle and neglecting the de- 
fence of his countrymen who were hard pressed by an army 
an, shore. The nation broke out into a flame of shame and 
anger. The ministry was veiy glad to throw the blame of 
failure and the loss of Minorca on the unfortunate commander. 
He w^ tried by court-martial on his arrival at home, and 
though he proved the inferiority of his force, and the bad 
condition of his ships,— and though his judges acquitted him 
of cowardice or treachery, and only brought him in guilty of 
a mistake in judgment, the popular indignation continued so 
fierce, that the ministry, though recently changed, did not 
dare to mitigate hia sentence, and he was shot on the deck of 
the Monarque, in Portsmouth harbour, on the 14th of March, 
1757. There is no incident in English history more dis* 
graceful to all the parties concerned. In spite of Byng's 
declarations, there seems no way of defending him from an 
imputation of cowardice, or of caution amounting to the 
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same thixig. But as his formal condemnation was for an 
error in judgment, as many of the officers on his trial peti^ 
tioned for his life, as the ministry were conscious it was a 
stretch of punishment founded only on popular clamour, and- 
as the king, with the prerogative of mercy expressly given 
him to counteract the harshness of the law, allowed the 
sentence to take its course, it is impossible to deny that the 
execution of Byng, if not a judicial murder, was a barbarous 
mistake. A French author says, that this admiral was shot 
to encourage the others, and it perhaps had the effect ; for no 
English commander since that tune has calculated the chances 
of safety when the numbers of the enemy were at all on an 
equality with his own, and it is even possible that the dis- 
aster of Minorca gave us St. Vincent and Trafalgar. The 
period we have now arrived at was unfortunate for the British 
arms by laiid as well as by sea. In America, General Brad- 
dock, a pompous disciplinarian, fell into an ambush of Trench 
and Indians, and suffered great loss in the West. The ap- 
pearancjs of success under General Shirley in the north, in an 
expedition against Niagara, was a poor compensation for the 
life and money it cost. There were perpetual quarrels between 
the colonial assemblies and the governors appointed by the 
crown; and at no time had the repiitation of England for 
wisdom and power been as low both at home and abroad. 

There was disunion in the cabinet and distrust among tho 
people. The great commoner, Mr. Pitt, who Med the post of 
paymaster of the forces, opposed a clause in a convention lately 
ooncluded with E,ussia» which guaranteed Hanover at the 
expense of England, and was dismissed from his office. His 
friends were dismissed at the same time, and he prepared his 
irresistible eloquence to revenge their disgrace. But the 
state of affairs produced his triumph without much exertion 
•f his own. In 1758, a year of universal war, when a strong 
iutnd was needed to hold the helm, the nation looked for 
safety to one man; and Fitt was appointed minister with 
uncontrolled power. A rapid glanjce at the course of events 
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will show how immensely a eomitry benefits in a state of war^ 
hj the energy of an administration over which one master 
spirit presides. Parliament Yoted larger supplies than had 
ever been known. Expeditions were fitted out^ and. landings 
effected onTarious parts of the Erench coast, and the harbour 
and basin of Gherbonrg destroyed. A repulse was experienced 
m a landing at St. Gas, and the enemy were irritated rather 
than weakened by our attempts, but victory resumed her old 
adherence to the British flag at sea, and shed glory, not yet 
past away,, on the names of Hawke, and Howe, and Boscawen. 
When our power had been manifested by these exertions^ 
near home, and while we made several acquisitions on the 
eoast of Africa^ and the gallant Admiral Pococke mamtained 
our reputation in the Indian seas, Pitt directed his attention, 
to our colonies in America^ and resolved to strike a blow at 
the Prench influaioe in those ^regions from which it should 
never recover. An officer of the name of Wolfe, who had 
raised himself at an early age to the rank of brigadier* 
general, had shown great energy and skill at the reduction of 
Iiouisberg, and the other operations in Cape Breton, in 1758. 
The minister had his eye upon talent wherever it made its- 
appearance, and confided to the youthful general his plan for 
the subjugation of the whole of Canada. This was to reduce- 
the fortress of Quebec, which was the strongest in America; 
and the soldier, in reliance on the courage of his troops, and 
the co-operation of the navy, undertook the task which the- 
statesman proposed. With an army of 8000 men, which 
was to be reinforced by the concentration of two expeditions 
under General Amherst and General Prideaux, engaged in 
operations not far from the St. Lawrence, he took post near 
the falls of Montmorenci, and prepared for the principal 
attack. A part of the fleet forced its passage above Quebec,, 
and was enabled to aid in the military operations. A direct 
attempt on the citadel, commanded as it was by a famous 
officer of the name of Montcalm, and garrisoned by forces 
more numerous than the besieging army, was thought too- 
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hazardous. A repulse in one of the first morements added 
to the danger of the British if they remained inactive, and 
it was determined to put everything to the risk of a dashing 
assault, of which success is the only thing which saves it 
from the imputation of rashness. Crossing the river at night, 
and clambering up the steep face of a nearly precipitous 
elevation, the soldiers achieved a footing on the celebrated 
heights of Abraham. These heights were on the level of 
Quebec, and offered a commanding position for the attaok. 
The gailant Montcahn advanced with all his iorces, and a 
regular engagement took place. Wolfe was three times 
wounded, bnt contini:ltd his command till loss of blood 
brought him to the ground. In this situation, while leaning 
on the shoulder of a young officer who stooped for the purpose 
of supporting him, a cry arose, "They run! They run!" 
"Who run?" asked the expiring hero. "The enemy." 
"What, the cowards fly abeady ! then I die content." 

The glories of the victory and the acquisition of Canada 
scarcely compensated in ihe hearts of his countrymen, for 
the loss of the noble Wolfe. Monuments were erected to 
his memory, but the most enduring of all is West's great 
picture of the scene of his death, which is familiar to us in 
Woollett's beautiful engraving. An anecdote connected with 
his last achievement has only lately been made public, which 
shows the refinement of his mind. While floating, in the 
dark, down the river to surprise the heights of Abraham, 
he repeated, in a whisper to the officers in the boat, a large 
portion of Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, then 
recently published, and ended by saying, ** Gentlonen, I would 
rather be the author of that poem, than have all the glory I 
feel sure of to-morrow." We can imagine the stanza on which, 
with the presentiment of genius, he dwelt the mosJ-. 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour, — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.** 
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The fall of Quebec was followed, in a few months, b j that 
of Montreal, and now the whole of the Canadas was a 
possession of the British forces. In Hindostau, similar 
successes attended abo our efforts, and the French influence 
was greatly reduced by our conquest of the territory of 
Arcot. On the continent of Europe, the tide of victory was 
equally strong. The Prussians, supported by English aid ii| 
men and money, retained the advantage over the preponderating 
forces of their enemies, and it will be sufficient to say, that a 
naval force of unexampled numbers was under the command 
of Eodney, Boscawen, and Hawke. In the midst of these 
successes, while couriers from every quarter were daily arriving 
with ijresh news of victories and conquests, the king was 
struck with apoplexy, and died on the 25th of October, 1760, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and thirty-fourth of hia 
reign. 

Before we enter on the long and interesting reign of his suc- 
cessor, George III., it will be useful to take a short review of the 
changes undergone by this nation since the accession of the late 
king, and observe the effect of a period of thirty-three years, on 
the power and position of the country. When he came to 
the throne, in 1727, the family of Brunswick was still new to 
the people, and the principles it represented were displeasing 
to great numbers* The hopes of the Jacobites were still 
fresh; and the lovers of despotic power throughout the 
world hostile to the limited ruler. It was, undoubtedly, 
fortunate for this kingdom that the principles of liberty were 
so intertwined with the rights of the monarch, that in self- 
defence he was obliged to be the enemy of arbitrary govern- 
ment. As in previous periods of our history we find that a 
disputed succession to the crown was beneficial to the subject, 
by obliging the occupant of the throne to strengthen hi$ 
title by popular favour, we trace the same influence at work 
in the reigns of the first two Georges. A constitutional 
throne could only be rendered secure by adherence to the 
conditions on which it was based. Parliaments acquired power. 
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even at the time when thej were losing their independence, 
and the members, perhaps, grew more anxious for the enlarge- 
ment of their privileges when they found that the privileges 
40 obtained could be turned into coin. A ministry on the 
same groimd did not grudge an increase of popular in* 
fluence, when it knew that by bribes or promises it could 
guide that influence as it chose. The object of all parties, 
therefore, was to obtain a parliamentary majority and not 
to render parliaments powerless. "We accordingly find, that 
while French despots were punishing their refractory assem- 
blies by exile and imprisonment, Walpole was buying over 
votes with bills for a thousand pounds, and Pitt obtained 
more supplies from a parliament fascinated by his eloquence, 
and anxious for his favour, than could have been wrung from 
the nation by the utmost stretch of power. 

But the rise in national power by conquests in India and 
America was accompanied by the growth of a middle class, 
among whom wealth became more equally diffused, and this 
in a short time counteracted the servility and dishonesty of 
parliaments by making bribery impossible, and creating a 
public spirit founded on personal independence. An astonish- 
ing increase took place in the riches of the country by the 
spread of our commerce to all quarters of the world. Agri->^ 
culture felt the benefit without at first exactly comprehending 
the cause of the increased value of land. The gold of Hin-* 
dostan and the traffic of America raised the price of Warwick- 
shire and Midlothian farms. Property was' subdivided by the 
ambition of merchants grown rich in foreign trade, and the 
squirearchy were civilized and improved by the infusion of 
fresh blood. Another reason of the prosperity of the country 
was the total cessation of the ridiculous claims of the Stuarts. 
After the attempt in 1745, and the degradation in mind and 
manners of the last claimant, Charles Edward, who lived a 
dissolute drunkard till 1788, no farther effort was made to 
weaken the title of the line of Hanover ; and though a new 
danger was likely to arise from the tendency of the Jacobites 
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to encourage absolute principles even in the family establislicd 
by law, that feeling had not yet been experienced in the time 
of George II., and the adherents of the old cause ranged 
themselres nominally on the side of the people, and were 
jealous of the power of the crown. We were now, at all 
events, a united people as regarded the succession to the 
throne ; and, as the great calamity of civil dissension was by 
this means rendered impossible, the kingdom of GMreat Britain, 
defended from aggression by the four seas which guard her 
shores, was at liberty to enter on the peaceful career of com- 
merce and colonization, which was not materiaUy interrupted 
even by foreign war. ^It was during this period that the 
manufactures of the country took their rise. The names of 
Watt and Arkwright were as yet scarcely known, but they 
were busy laying the foundation of their future fame. An 
attempt at a cotton-mill was made in Birmingham in 1741, 
the moving power being a couple of asses, and it proved a 
failure ; but the minds of men were turned in that direction^ 
and Brindley, who immortalized himself by the construction 
of the Bridgewater Canal, effected some improvements in a 
steam-engine which had been introduced in a very rude state 
by a person of the name of Savery. In a few years we shall 
sec what the steam giant produced, and we shall acknowledge 
that Watt alone compensated to his country for the loss of all 
her American colonies, and made it, in fact, ahnost indepen- 
dent of territorial aggrandizement, as long aa it has its inex- 
haustible supplies of iron and coal. 

The foreign Urth and uncuUivsted minds of the two 
Geoiges were not favourable to the court patronage of litera- 
ture. Little could be expected of two monarchs who spoke of 
Pope as Mister Bobe, and confessed that they hated fainting 
and doetry. But the author was now beyond the necessity of 
private patronage, whether by king or noble. Booksellers like 
Lintot and Tonson were springing up as middlemen between 
the writer and the public. Pope, by his translation of Homer, 
realized five thousand two hundred pounds ; Johnson waa 
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laying the foundation of a literary republic, and oonstituted 
himself the dictator ; Fielding was holding the mirror np ta 
nature by the invention of the novel of common life, where^ 
people of ordinary rank were represented as they are, where 
the vices and weaknesses of high life were punished by expo- 
sure, and where, in fact, by this admiraUe style of composi- 
tion, the parts of patron and client were reversed, and the 
titled voluptuary or unprincipled statesman lay at the mercy 
of the author. The moral essays of the Spectator and Tattler 
had had some slight effect ; but an essay is a very different 
thing from a transcript from actual life. The scenes in- 
Smollett, and even in Richardson, i^pear to us gross and re- 
volting. They were descriptions of the maimers of the time,, 
aad could be conveyed in no other way ; and who can say ta 
what an extent the refinement which has since taken place is^ 
to be traced to the exposure of coarsenesses and iniquities so 
vividly presented in those men's works ? The manners at 
that time and for a considerable period afterwards were 
worthy of the severest castigation. The moralist who visited 
for these things was not confined to the pen. There are 
immortal sermons on the sins of the upper classes and the 
degradation of the lower, conveyed in the inimitable pictures^ 
of Hogarth. The Bake's Proeress and the Marriage a hk 
Mode, with many others, are his protest against the state of 
morals in his time : and if it be objected that vice still con- 
tinues its reign, our answer is a sorrowful confession, but a 
boast at the same time, that vice has now no triumphant 
progress — ^that if people are profane, or dninken, or dissolute 
in other respects, they endeavour to conceal their sins, and do 
not fiaunt them in the public gaze. There are no boxes at 
places of pubhc entertainment, such as YauxhaU and Bane- 
lagh were at this period, filled with staggering earls and * 
brazen-faced ladies of rank ; the ladies concealing their want 
of blushes behind a vdvet mask, and the gentlemen ready to 
engage in duels on the slightest provocation. The open pro* 
fiigacy of the court had, of course, its effect on the nobility^ 
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When a mistress reigned in St. James's, and displayed her 
influence unreproved by priest or bishop, it was useless to 
expect a purity of manners in the courtiers which might have 
seemed a reflection on the king. Vice, in fact, became a 
fashion, and the externals of impropriety were assumed in 
some instances where the reality did not exist. A sort of 
reversed hypocrisy which it is difficult to beliere, but which 
shows how irresistible is the power of great example. The 
theatre at this period was in the uncontrolled possession of 
some authors, who, by the exercise •merely of verbal wit and 
indelicate situation, satisfied the perverted taste of the time. 
In all Congreve, and Farquhar, and Yanburgh, there is not an 
attempt at the natural representation of actual life. There is 
a perpetual succession of brilliant dialogues and profligate 
adventures, of which we can only hope that the one is as 
likely to be a true presentment as the other; and till we 
hear footmen, and porters, and waiting-maids as happy in 
metaphor and simile as those of Congreve, we shall try to 
believe that his representation of ladies' and gentlemen'* 
actions is as far &om the truth as their conversation. Best 
sign of a period, both in intellect and morals, when the sober 
majesty of Shakspeare predominates on the stage — ^when from 
that inexhaustible storehouse are drawn the noblest lessons of 
philosophy and truest examples of life, and when the unwhole- 
some brilliancy of the Congreves and Centlivres, and even of 
the more modem Sheridans, is considered but the sparklings 
of putrefaction, and not "the light from heaven." To that 
degree of refinement the public in the reign of George 11. 
had not attained, but purer days were coming. The genius 
•of Garrick had introduced a finer taste in the drama, and the 
grosser plays of former times were gradually withdrawn. It 
was left for a great actor of our own day to render the theatre 
■a place of entertainment to which the purest might go without 
a blush ; and it is only to be hoped that the noble example of 
Macready will be followed in this respect by all future 
directors of the stage, and that an institution which is so 
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admirably adapted for a school of morab and a Tebicle of in- 
stmction, may not be perverted from its true and honourable 
intent. "With this brief notice we pass from Greorge 11.^ 
adding only tho fervent wish that he may long possess the^ 
distinction of being the last foreigner who sat on the Britislk 
throne. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

George III., 1760, 

A TEins Englisbnan was his successor, in tlic person of his 
grandson, George III. Perhaps he was in some respects too 
much of an Englishman, for he had several of the qualities 
which are said to be characteristic of John Bull. He was 
prejudiced and self-willed ; not seeing very far, but seeing 
very clearly what came within his sphere of vision ; sober, 
conscientious, and indomitably persevering. He had been 
brought up very carefully by his mother, who sedulously kept 
him from a knowledge of the world ; and by her favourite 
adviser, the Earl of Bute, who kept him in ignorance of the 
real principles of the British constitution, and imbued him 
with arbitrary ideas more fitted for the Tudor or Stuart line 
than the Hanoverian. This baleful influence was exercised 
over him for some years after his accession, and in some 
degree neutralized the other advantages of his position. No 
king had ever succeeded to the throne under such favourable 
circumstances. The genius of Pitt had raised the nation to 
the highest point of ^lory and power. In every field and over 
•every sea the flag of England flew from victory to victory. 
The people had confidence in an administration that ruled the 
destinies of Europe, and nothing seemed wanting to the 
national felicity but a sovereign who could shake himself free 
of the foreign prepossessions which had been so injurious to 
his predecessors, and could share the triumphs of his country 
in the double capacity of Englishman and king. George was 
at this time in the twenty-third year of his age, active, if 
not graceful in appearance, and with a countenance expressive 
of good nature. The Great Commoner perceived at his first 
interview with the new sovereign, that there was an influence 
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superior to his own. Ou handing in the heads of his pro- 
posed annoimeenient of the accession, the king thanked him 
with great kindness of manner, but said he had abready com- 
mitted the task to Lord Bute. But the time had not yet 
come for an open rupture with the popular though impe- 
rious minister, and the war was prosecuted as before, the 
frivolous and powerful Duke of Newcastle being nominally at 
the head of the administration, but with the direction of 
-everything in the hands of Pitt. A year, however, scarcely 
^elapsed before a discussion on the propriety of a war with 
Spain, on account of an offensive treaty with Prance, which 
is known by the name of the family Compact, enabled the 
-court to carry its wishes into effect. The temper of the great 
minister could not brook the minority in which he was placed 
in the cabinet, and he resigned the seals in October, 1761 ; 
^ut the generosity of his disposition was so moved by the 
unexpected kindness and gracious expressions of the young 
iking, that at his audience of leave he burst into tears. A 
pension of 3000/. a year was settled on him for three lives, 
:and a peerage bestowed on his wife. This appearance of 
court dependence did not interfere for any length of time 
with his popularity, and we shall meet him again, still more 
honoured by the people, and made once more indispensable to 
the crown. The king married in this year (1761,) the princess 
Sophia Charlotte, of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, whose domestic 
virtues were of incalculable benefit to this nation throughout 
her life. The wrinkles and infirmities which age had pro- 
duced in the English queen, when she was seen by the elders 
of this generation, prevented them from giving credit to the 
statement that she had ever been anything but ugly and un- 
graceful. But we are told by observers who were not likely 
to flatter, that she made a most favourable impression on her 
first arrival, and Horace Walpole admits, " that everybody 
was content, everybody was pleased. She looks very sensible, 
cheerful, and remarkably genteel." A marriage and a coro- 
nation in the same year, witli balls at court and a dinner at 
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Guildhall, must have made Charlotte's first season in Englaud 
the gayest of her life. But the married pair had the excels 
lent sense to appreciate the privacy of life as well as the 
magnificence of their position ; and by the purchase of Buck* 
ingham House they were enabled to retire from the splen* 
dours of St. James's, unless when the duties of their rank 
compelled them to undergo the labours of ceremony and 
state. 

In the following year the cloud which had been visible only 
to the prescient eye of Pitt, was palpable to alL Spain de- 
clined either to explain or modify the Family Compact, and 
war against that power was declwed (4th of January, 1762). 
Always popular in England was the chance of a Spanish war. 
Glory is doubly grateful when it is accompanied by gaiu ; and 
the treasure ships of Peru, and the first-rates of Barcelona^ 
afforded a full harvest of both. The efforts of England were 
gigantic, and her blows incessant. The island of Martinique 
was conquered from the French — ^the Spanish power wa^ 
weakened by the loss of the Havannah and of Manilla— with 
a ransom for the private property of the latter place of 4,000,000 
dollars. Her ruin was completed by the capture of the great 
galleons, the Santissima Trinidad and the Hermione, contain- 
ing treasure to the amount of a million and a half sterling. 
The result was, that ia less than a year from the commence- 
ment of hostility, the cry became universal in Spain — " Peace 
with England, and war with all the world." Lord Bute, who 
had succeeded Newcastle in the premiership, and who was 
conscious that all the gloiy of the war was still carried to the 
credit of Mr. Pitt, was eager to accept the offers of accommoda- 
tion which were now made to him both by Prance and Spain. 
The terms which were at last agreed upon, confirmed to 
Great Britain her new acquisitions in America, and relieved 
her of any farther rivalry on the coast of India. Some of our 
conquests, however, were restored, and a clamour was got .up> 
headed by Pitt, who considered our gains not equal to our 
successes. Opposition, however, was rapidly terminated bj 
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the general desire for peace. We were accused by the king 
of Prussia of having deserted him in liis war with Austria, 
but though not interdicted from making a separate arrange- 
ment with Prance and Spain, we obtained for him a deck- 
ration of neutrality from those powers in all German disputes, 
and the conqueror of Silesia was fully able to maintain 
himself against the enemies whom he had humbled in so 
many fields. The treaty of Fontainbleau was, therefore, the 
signal for the imiversal cessation of war in Europe, and the 
nations breathed, for a time, after so many years of conflict 
and destruction. The repose of this country was disturbed 
by political struggles. The object of the king was to emanci- 
pate himself from the tutelage of the aristocratic families 
which had guided and controlled the crown since the revo- 
lution. For this purpose he was anxious to find a counter- 
poise to their authority in the daily increasing wealth and 
influence of the commercial classes; and as at this period, 
for the first time in English annab, seats in parliament 
became matters of bargain and sale,, he was not without hopes 
of strengthening the throne at the expense of an unpopular 
nobility and a venal Commons. 

The Jacobites, or those who from constitution or tradition 
were in favour of arbitrary power, were ready enough to aid 
in this good work, and the court was shortly in a position to 
show its real intention. Whenever freedom is aimed at, the 
first attack is made on the press. There was a clever, witty, 
profligate, and unprincipled man of the name of Wilkes, who 
had sat for some years as member for Aylesbury, and had 
made himself notorious, in the year 1763, by his pamphlets 
against the ministry; at last, emboldened by impunity, he 
soared higher than the administration, and personally attacked 
the king. Sycophancy took the name of loyalty, and all the 
resources of the law were let loose. He was expelled from the 
house of commons for a scandalous libel, and re-elected by the 
constituency of Westminster. Eveiy person knew that in his 
private character he was infamous and debased, and perhaps 

B 
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m some reliance on this, the prosecution against him 
b^un. But the people at laige, and the more liberal among^ 
the statesmen, perceived that the battle of liberty was to be 
fought in his person, and great efforts were made in his 
behalf. A triumph was achieyed in the deelaration called 
forth by this struggle against the legality of General warrants, 
which is well worth all the trouble produced by the malignity 
of Wilkes. A general warrant was an instrument empowering- 
the arrest of persons not named, so that many people might 
be dragged to prison on mere suspicion. The firmness and 
eonstitutional wisdom of chief justice Pratt put an end to this 
stretch of power, and the same qualities were of farther service 
to his country when he was elevated to the peerage as Marquis 
Camden. While these internal commotions were going on,, 
our quarrels with the colonies in America began. They origi- 
nated in a great measure with the king himself. With the 
patriotic intention of reducing the burdens of the people, lie 
insisted on a portion of the taxes being thrown on the colonists. 
The ministry saw the danger of such a proceeding, but 3tfr. 
Grenville, who in 1764 was at the head of afBEurs, was intimi- 
dated into agreement by a threat of the loss of his office, and 
consented to carry measures of which he disapproved. He 
first interfered with the paper currency of the colonies, by an 
act preventix^ colonial bills from being considered a legal 
tender ; and finally attempted to raise a revenue from stamps. 
This created a ferment in the free legislatures of the different 
colonies, who saw that if the principle were admitted, England 
might impoverish them by taxes to any amount, withofut 
sharing the burden herself. The attempt was temporarily witii. 
drawn, when the results were seen ; but in this as in otlier 
instances, "the attempt and not the deed confounds us.** AU 
the ill feeling remained, though the cause was apparently re- 
moved. The stubbornness of the king acted however on tie 
pliancy of his minister ; the national spirit became high on our 
side as well as on the colonists', and it was resolved to cany 
^ supremacy of parliament with a high hand. In spite of the 
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emdigj of Pitt in resisting the measure, and the warnings of 
other statesmen who foresaw the lamentable consequences ot 
perseyerance,the act for imposing stamp duties in the American 
provinces was carried on the 23nd March, 1765, and opposition 
at once began. The colonists passed resolutions to abstain 
from all articles on which a tax was levied ; and commerce 
rapidly felt the effects of a diminished consumption. Scarcity 
also existed at this time at home ; and frequent riots took 
place in consequence of the decline of manufactures. The 
king vented his dissatisfaction on ]iis ministers, and dismissed 
them ; but who would consent to be their successors under 
circumstances of such public suffering and court intrigue ? 
Pitt and others declined the task, unless under such conditions 
as the king and his secret advisers could not agree to ; he 
was therefore forced to throw himself back on the old whig 
party under the leadership of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
The principal service rendered to his country by this nobleman 
was his introduction into public life, as his secretary, of the 
celebrated Edmund Burke, — a man whose political wisdom and 
literary powers receive a higher appreciation from each new 
generation which benefits by the study of his works. But 
eloquence as great as Burke's, and more effective, was at 
work on the other side of the Atlantic, and roused a spirit of 
resistance whidi no efforts at conciliation could have allayed. 
Patrick Henry, an orator of the loftiest order, brought forward 
resolutions agamst the stamp wst in the assembly of Virginia, 
which were instantly adopted by all the legislatures in America. 
Bival manufactures to those of England were established in 
the towns, and propositions even entertained against the ex- 
portation of tobacco, from which so much British revenue was 
derived. But a pause in these proceedings was expected in 
the following year, when the Stamp Act, amidst the fiery de- 
nunciations of Pitt against its injustice, was finally repealed, 
and other measures taken for the restoration of harmony 
between the countries. The harmony was short-lived. The 
xepeal of the Stamp Act offended the king^ and gave a handle 
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to the demagogaes of America^ to rail against the weakness of 
the parliament which had yielded to fear what it denied to 
justice. The calm wisdom of the great Tv'ashington was dis- 
regarded or unknown, and his satisfaction with the settlement 
of the quarrel was of no avail. Open enmity was merely ex- 
changed for secret grudging, and both sides were ready ior a 
renewal of the dispute. The court considered the victory 
gained when it obtained the services of Pitt ; but the arrogance 
of the great statesman neutralized the noble qualities he pos- 
sessed. He offended the members of his party even in the act 
of calling them into power ; he forfeited the confidence of the 
people by wearing the state livery of an earldom ; — and soon 
showed how powerless Lord Chatham was to control the rebel- 
lious spirits which had yielded to Mr. Pitt. Disgu3ted, after a 
time, with the disobedience of his subordinates, the envy of his 
rivals, the coolness of his friends, and the loss of his popularity^ 
the haughty minister kept aloof from public business altogether, 
and gave way to fits of temper which he dignified with the name 
of bad health. He retained his office of Privy Seal, though the 
principal place in the administration was filled by the Buke 
of Grafton. But the object of the king was gained— the 
opposition of the great orator was no longer to be feared, and 
vigorous measures were resolved on to reduce the Amencanj 
to submission. Chatham, however, foreseeing the increased 
unpopularity of the ministry, seized a favourable moment for 
resigning the privy seal, and tried to recover the favour of the 
public by destroying an administration which he had not been 
able to support. Freed from the trammels of office, he waited 
in grim repose for an opportunity of once more showing hia 
transcendant pow'^, and trampling on his enemies. Stioi^ 
opposition was made in parliament to the attempt at coecdat^ 
the colonies, and extending* taxation where representati(m 
did not exist. But all opposition was disregarded ; Boston, 
which had been most active in resisting the excise, was 
garrisoned by troops and blockaded by ships. Associatigsia 
▼ere instantly entered into by the other colonies for tiia 
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defence of tiieir liberties, and the citizens, so early as 1769, 
were recommended to provide themselves with arms on the 
tran^arent pretence of a probable rapture with France,— 
while meetings of infuriated colonists were held at Boston, 
dinners of no less furious enemies of the ministry took 
place in London. There was a sympathy between the sup* 
porters of Wilkes in his prosecution for a libel and the 
def^iders of the Americans in their resistance to arbitrary 
power. The cry of " Wilkes and liberty" comprehended the 
** patriots" on both sides of the Atlantic. Biots broke out in 
the capital ; Ireland became disturbed ; the king unbendingly 
pursued the path he ksd once taken ; Chatham gloomed in 
ominous silence from his retreat at Hayes; and the anonymous 
slanderer and experienced politician, who is still known to us 
only as Junius, attacked the ministry and the king himself with 
great bitterness and force. These concurrent causes, and the 
renewal, in 1770, of Chatham's attendance in parliament as 
leader of the hostile phalanx, drove the Duke of Grafton from 
power, and his place was supplied by Lord North. But the 
half-measures of this minister did not satisfy the wishes of the 
king. His temper was roused by the struggle, and the battle 
became fiercer than ever. Chatham directly accused him of 
personal duplicity and a design to destroy the liberties of the 
people and the independence of parliament by bribes. His 
words were taken down, but no proceedings followed. Public 
meetings were called ; the Lord Mayor of London lectured the 
king when admitted to deliver an address ; and the ministry 
relied all this time on their parliamentary ma-jority and the 
orderly habits of the English people. The orderly habits, 
kowever, of the American colonists broke do^n under fresh 
provocation ; lives were lost at Boston in a struggle with the 
soldiers, and the incident was represented in the newspapers 
as a deliberate massacre. Passions were roused to sucli an 
extent on both sides that it was impossible to prevent an 
appeal to arms. But when the king's forces were attacked- 
aad the colonists stood in open array against the mother 
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country, the feeling in England began to change. The sjm^ 
pathy which had been so powerful in favour of an oppressed 
people was turned into animosity against impracticablfi rebels 
— Chatham himself defended them no more. Yet there still 
remained thousands, perhaps millions, in this country, who 
viewed with greater apprehension the success of the king l^an 
of the colonists. Lord Chatham's speech was not forgotten, 
where he had said that three millions of men unable to defend 
their freedom were the fittest instruments to destroy the 
liberties of the rest. I cannot go through the painful scenes 
of that melancholy strife. I will only say that after the 
display of great bravery on both sides, and consummate skill 
on the part of the Americans — after alternations of conquest 
and defeat — ^the ever advancing tide of resistance to British 
rule spread over the whole coxmtry ; the genius of Washington 
and the wisdom of Eranklin guided the strong wills of the 
resisting millions, and France, in an evil hour for her reigning 
dynasty, having joined in the fray, even the obstinacy of 
George was overcome, and the independence of the United 
States was formally acknowledged [1783]. 

Li this year began the career of that great nation, in which 
we ourselves take a personal interest, as if its glory and 
power, and the triumphs of its future civilization, all bdonged 
to ourselves. The feeling also of pride in Old England is com- 
mon in the west. As we look forward to the time when our 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxon blood shall be the masters and 
benefactors of the New World, so they look back with a proud 
appropriation to the glories of their forefathers : and really it 
h impossible to look upon people as foreigners who boast as 
much as we do of Cressy and Poictiers, and claim Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Locke as their countiymen. The later years 
of the war were rendered illustrious by the first appearance in 
parliament' of William Pitt and Bichard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Pitt, the son of the great Chatham, inherited his eloquence 
and fire. His first speech, in 1781, though on the losing sido 
of parliamentary reform — a motion for which was introduced 
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ty Burke— justified ail the expectations wMch luid beeA 
fonned of him by his friends. His opp<Hients also acknow- 
ledged the yaiue of the accession of so much eloquence and 
wisdom to the service of the public; and a brighter time 
seemed opening for the popular element in our constitution 
-by the championship of the people being undertaken by such 
orators and statesmen as Eox, and Sheridan, and Burke, and 
Pitt. But ambition soon dissolved the union of these illus- 
trious men. Fox at an early period ceased to be personally 
mtimate with Htt, and consented to join the ministry of Lord 
North, which he had been unsparing in denouncing. Pitt 
kept ak>of till the coalition fell to pieces ; and when the king^ 
risking his crown on the venture, dismissed his ministry ii < 
the face of a majority which supported them, and called Pitt 
to the management of affairs, the young statesman relied so 
4tr(mgly on the unpopularity of his opponents and the un^ 
bending courage of the king, that he entered on the office in 
ispite of difficulties and dangers which would have appalled a 
man of less nerve and self-reliance. At this time he waa 
three-and-twenty yean of age; raised to the highest office in 
the state, and oonMent in his own abilities to an extent 
which in any one else must have been the result of vanity 
and self-delusion, his first steps were the result of an extreme 
<;aution, which put his adversaries off their guard as so diffe- 
rent from the impetuosity of youth. He declined to dissolve 
^he parliament, though the hostile majority was so large. Its 
taunts floid threatenings were all in vain. He knew that anj 
act of factions anger, such as the threatened measure of 
stopping the supplies, would disgust the sober part of the 
nation, and he knew, also, it only required time to bring into 
play the unscrupulous energy of l^e king and the subserviency 
of the house of lords. A damour was raised against the 
majority in parliament, as if they were the enemies of the 
constitution by refusing the king the exercise of his preroga* 
tive in the choice of his ministers. At this time the constitu- 
tional law seems to have been unknown, that a ministry can 
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only exist by the support of parliament. Clamours were also 
raised on the subject of the India bill introduced by Ton^ 
which vested the goyemment of that country in certain com- 
missioners, with a subordinate board of directors chosen, by 
the proprietors, who were to render their accounts to the 
shareholders every six months. It limited the arbitraiy 
power of the governor-general by making his decision con- 
trollable by his council : it did away with monopolies, and, 
in short, had a great many of its main features in common 
with the present and proposed regulations of our Indian 
territories. These changes were represented as attacks on 
the crown and on property, and as having for their <mly 
object the consolidation of the power of the ministers 
and the perpetual exclusion of their adversaries. All the 
merchants who had fattened on the spoils of native princes, 
all the returned nabobs who had purchased parliamentary 
boroughs, all the subservient followers of the king, and many 
who were honestly alarmed at the boldness of the change, 
were active in opposition. Fox was great, and eloquent, and 
sincere, but the tide of all these concurring causes turned 
against him. Pitt watched the fitting opportunity, and 
appealed to the country on the plea that the crown was 
endangered by these two revolutionary measures — ^the reform 
of Indian management and the denial of the king's right to> 
govern through a minority. A parliament was returned,, 
which with meek submission registered all his degrees, and 
for seventeen years gave to the sovereign the power of a 
despot clothed in constitutional forms. What the fiery zeal 
of Strafford contemplated for Charles I., the nobler genius, 
and purer character of Pitt accomplished on behalf of 
George III. The influence of the crown was strength»ied 
by periodical additions to the house of lords, and the favour 
of the commons retained by apparent efforts at retrenchment 
and reform, in which however the omnipotent minister was. 
defeated, though supported by Fox and his followers. A bill 
for the management of India waft introduced by Pitt, and in 
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it were found certain regulations which were more for the 
benefit of the administration than those which had brought 
so much obloquy on the proposition of his rival. He altered 
the taxes, and held out hopes of paying ofif the national debt 
by a sinking fund. The greatest goTemor-general who had 
ever ruled in India was given up as a sacrifice to the malice 
and indignation of Eox, and Burke, and Sheridan, but saved 
from everything but misery and impoverishment by the delays 
interposed in the course of his trial. The quarrels between 
the king and heir apparent, afterwards George lY., which 
threatened to exceed the disagreements between all former 
kings and princes of Wales, were dishonourably hushed up 
by mutual deceptions and the payment of the young man*s 
debts. The tide of ministerial influence still flowed on, till a 
gloom was thrown on the prospects of the tones by the 
insanity of the king, which occurred in 1788. The heir 
apparent had thrown himself into the arms of the whigs, and 
if the madness of his father had been permanent, he would 
have revenged on his ministers the harshness of the treatment 
he had received at their hands. Every effort therefore was 
used on both sides ; on one to limit the inevitable regency 
in the expectation of a speedy recovery; on the other, to 
bestow the undiminished royal authority on the prince, as if 
he had succeeded in the course of nature. Pitt on this 
question took the high revolutionary groimd of parliamentary 
control, Fox, the equally high monarchical ground ot' inde- 
feasible right. While all parties however were thus showing 
Iiow rapidly their views of constitutional government varied 
with their supposed interest, a dreadful rumour spread through 
the town that the king was recovering. The effect was tre- 
mendous. Negotiations were interrupted — visits by such 
time-servers as Lord Chancellor Thurlow to Carlton House, 
were broken off— and early in February, 1789, the star of 
Pitt was once more resplendent, and his majesty was declared 
in full possession of his powers. The domestic virtues of the 
king, and his farmer-like appearance— ^perhaps also his sturdy 
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perseveiaoee— ^bad endeared him to the people, who thoi^bt 
that no daager could be apprehended to their libecties from ft 
man so devoted to boiled turnips and plain legs of mutton. 
They were greatly mistaken in that belief* No king had ever 
sat on the throne more ambitions of power, more resolved an 
having his will, than the plain and narrow-minded George. His 
pigtail and top-boots were more dangerous than the hehnet and 
sword of the Edwards. And if— but great things depend upon 
.•an if— if either he had had a great deal more talent, or Pitt 
had had a little more flexibility, the consequence m^ht have 
heen most momentous to this country, and the struck for 
European freedom transferred from Paris to London, with all 
the horrors of a full monarchical success or a furious reYO> 
lution. When the king went in solemn proces^ou to St. 
Paul's to return thanks for his recovery, all England was in a 
tnmult of satisfaction, and the whigs must have perceived 
that their influence in the country was at the lowest point. 
That influence was soon to be annihilated altogether by the 
^divisions in their own ranks, and the reckless imprud^ice of 
their leader in alanning the public mind. At this time [1789] 
the French revt)lution began, that most awful of all the 
results of irresponsible power oppressing and trampling a 
people, till in pure self-defence the masses rose and ex.ter- 
miaated their tyrants. Nobody ni^w defends the excesses of 
the revolution — ^its days of massacre and reign of terror; 
bat nobody now denies also the provocation the people 
had received, the utter dejaravation of the nobLLity, and 
shameless extravagances of the court. The soft and simple 
Louis XYI., and his gay and volatile v^e, Marie Antoinette, 
in whom the virtues which came to light in her adversity go 
far to make us forget the worse qualities of her days of pride 
and splendour, were ill calculated either to soothe or govern 
the passions of the nation. Several of the younger members 
of noble families had joined the repubhean Americans in their 
:stniggle vrith England, and had carried back with them to 
^France ideas of freedom and equality which were very uncoils 
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genial plants for such a soil. At first, howerer, they were 
uniTersallj patronised. They were considered as mere exer- 
cises of fancy, such as before that date had produced the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Probably no person in rranee, 
certainly no politician, even for a moment believed that the 
established order of things could be changed; and clever little 
abb6s, and loquacious marchionesses, and hollow-hearted phi- 
iosophers speculated on the rights of man with no more idea 
that they would be practically aimed at, than if their conversa- 
tion had been about the inhabitants of the moon. But there 
were practical minds in France, — there was crying iniquity in 
every department of the state ; an insolvent crown and unbe- 
lieving priesthood; an unprincipled nobility, and universal 
depravity such as had not been known since the later days of 
Borne. There were thinkii^ minds which brooded over these 
things, and generous spirits which determined to risk every- 
thing to amend them. Propositions of reform were listened 
to, fb-st with incredulity, then with contempt, then with 
hatred. And then came fear. A little wisdom might have 
saved the mighty fabric, and retained the monarchy, the 
church, and other orders of the state. 

But judicial blindness had seized on all. The concessions 
of the court were too few, or too many. Despair, the result of 
guilty consciences, prostrated the upper ranks; a middle 
class can scarcely be said to have existed at the time. The 
seethings of the tremendous caldron of the nation's wrath 
and vengeance brought strange, unknown appearances to the 
top, more dreadful than the apparitions which terrified Mac- 
beth. Blood flowed in the streets, in the prisons, on the 
scaffold— everywhere. The doom was pcussed oii noble, and 
bishop, and king. It struck rank, and goodness, and beauty, 
and, at last, all three combined, in the person of Marie 
Antoinette. But all Europe, which had stood aghast at the 
earlier scenes of the revolution, had uttered a cry of frantic 
indignation, when the head of Louis rolled upon the scaffold. 
All the faults of the monarchy, its cruelty, duplicity, and 
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depravity urere forgotten. The cry of European TeageanGfr 
was sent back in wilder tones by the infuriated regicides on 
the basks of the Seine. Defiance was hurled against all 
constituted powers ; armies were called together to carry the 
torch and the guillotine into other lands, and, in self-defenoe» 
war was declared against the republican e:3vemment of 
France in 1793, and England buckled on her armour in 
support of church and king. The common danger put an 
end to party animosity in many hearts. Burke uttered his 
grandest prophecies, and forsook the theories of his school 
when he saw them carried into such horrible execution. The 
whigs, whose rallying word had been the r<5Volution of 1688, 
which had merely expelled a hated king, deserted their colours in 
great numbers when they saw their example followed to so 
bloody an excess. But Fox remained unmoyed. He ex- 
tenuated the excesses of the regicides, and dwelt on their 
provocations. He counselled peace with the murderers of 
their king, as England had no authority from either God or 
man to interfere in another country's affairs. Most English 
people felt that this was not a case for consideration at all. 
Villains so execrable, it was the duty of all honest men to 
exterminate from the eartli. Fox, and the whigs who remained 
true to him, lost the small remainder of their popularity, and 
were considered little better than the miscreants they were 
supposed to defend. So expeditions were fitted out, ^aid the 
army and n&yy augmented; and Pitt began his career of 
borrowing and expenditure, which only the experience of six 
years of jobbing, loans, and peculations of all kinds, convinced 
him was ruinous to the UAtion. In those six years, from 
1793 to 1799, the land was filled with speculators and loan- 
contractors, till honesty nearly disappeared from the national 
character. Those momentous and disgraceful years cost the 
country five hundred millions of debt, and brought us to the 
brink of bankruptcy, and its concomitant, revolution. But 
yet how grandly Pitt, the man, rises among the reptile ciew 
which his gracious extravagance produced! Poor Jiimself 
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'in the midst of a profusion which enriched the meanest of liis 
dependents, he had but one aim, and that was to preserve 
his country from the horrors of a revolution like that of 
Pranoe, and then from a military dictation like that of Napoleon. 
In both he succeeded, but it was by a change of measures in 
1799, and by the providential rising up of a series of naval 
captains, such as the world had never known, who made the 
ocean such a barrier of defence, that we stood on this wave- 
beaten shore more as spectators of the great battles of the 
continent, than as vitally interested in their restdts. There 
were Howe, and Jarvis, and Duncan, and Nelson — ^whose 
names, even at this distance of time, make our hearts jump 
with pride, and Collingwood, and Trowbridge, and Saumarez, 
and a hundred others, all carrying the flag in triumph over 
every sea. In the early years of the war, discomfiture fell 
upon our arms by land. The Buke of York, the king's second 
son, was sent to Holland, and, after a gallant resistance, was 
forced to yield to pestilence and the French, aided, as were 
both, by the defection of the Dutch themselves, whose cause 
he had gone over to defend. The loss of life in this and the 
succeeding expedition of 1799, struck dismay into the heart 
of the English nation. The waste and corruption of the 
commissariat, the neglect of the sick, and the impunity of the 
evil doers, almost exceed belief. They, however, had not 
escaped the observation of the person principally concerned, 
and the Duke of York nobly redeemed his inefficiency as a 
general by the lai^ administrative reforms he afterwards 
introduced as commander-in-chief, and by his preparation of a 
well paid, well fed, and well appointed army. 

In all these alternations of maritime triumph and military 
loss, the march of the two great generals of the time was 
begun. So early as 1793 Napoleon Buonaparte had signalised 
his talent at the siege of Toulon, and had been principally in- 
stnmiental in driving Lord Hood from that fort and harbour, 
of which he had taken possession on behalf of the Bourbon 
king. In India WeUesley had shatteieil the power of the 
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formidable Mahiattas. The Italian campaign of Napoleon inr 
1796, in which he oyerthrew the Austrian empire, and made 
Trance the arbitress of Europe, was equalled by the triumphs 
of Wellesley at Delhi, Afisaye, and Arghaum, which were all 
crowded into five months. But the scene of his exploits was 
distant. Napoleon was close at hand, and seemed irresistible. 
His victories in Egypt were not extinguished in the memotj 
of tae French by Nelson's glory at the Nile ; and in 1799 he 
was dected first consul of Eranoe, representing in his sole 
person the want of the nation, which was shortly expressed as- 
''a head and a sword." Agamst this head and this sword. 
Europe despaired of making any effectual resistance. Pitt 
himself, though still full of reliance on the resources and 
energy of this country, perceived the danger of our positioiL 
He had tried to soothe the divisions of Ireland by forcing, or 
rather bribing her into a union, in 1800. He had led some of 
the leading politicians on both sides of the Channel to expect 
some relaxation of the penal laws against Roman catholics. 
This relaxation he did not advocate while Ireland constituted 
a separate kingdom, with a legislature of its own; but now he 
looked on religious equality as a portion of his scheme of 
combination. Everything depended on the unity of the three 
kingdoms. The demands of the Irish were moderate and 
their feelings Mendly, but the king's conscience took alann^ 
He had sworn 1o defend the constitution as it stood, and Pitt 
availed himself of this insuperable barrier to the execution of 
his promise as an excuse for retiring from office; and the 
king found a successor for the lofty son of Chatham in the 
feeble and obsequious Addington. When we read that Lord 
Eldon was made lord chancellor, we fed that the miniatry 
received an immense accession of bigotry and selfishness^ 
unredeemed by any high political wisdom. There was union^ 
however, between the erown and its advisers, and the war 
continued to be prosecuted as before. In addition to the 
strength of France led on by Napoleon, we were exposed at 
this Gcitioal period of our annab to the enmity of the three: 
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nortbem powers — B.ussia» Denmark, and Sweden, who availed 
th^nsdres of the apparent diflculties of Britain to wiiog 
from her some concession from the strictness of her maritime 
laws. But Nelson, by the tremendous day of Copenhagen, 
when he shattered the navy of Denmark, and by terrifying 
Bevel with the sight of his broadsides, dissolved the con- 
federacy, and delivered us from that peril. The Russian 
despot was put to desfch by^his own courtiers, not without the 
connivance of his family; and the trident of Neptune re- 
mained undisturbed in the hand of England. Its empire, 
koweva*, only extended to the sea. By land Napoleon was 
supreme. He had crowded his armies towards the coast in 
preparatioQ for an invasion. We stood £Lrm on our shores 
ready to receive the enemy, if perchance they escaped the 
vigilance of our fleets. And while both parties were in this 
expectant attitude, preliminaries of peace were unexpectedly 
signed, and a panse ensued in the exhausting struggle [27th 
March, 1802]. It is useless to deny that the terms of this 
pacification of AipEiiens were unfavourable to Great Britain,. 
and onr acceptance of them a confession of our inferiority. 
Hie country was dissatisfied with this result of all its efibrtsv 
It was felt on both sides that the struggle was only postponed,, 
not decided ; and England, on a carefal examination of her 
situation, found no cause for fear as to the ultimate result. 
Her expenditure had been enormous^er attempts injudicious, 
but her very last efforts had been crowned with success, and 
might have been taken as auguries of a triumphant career. 
Wealth had poured in upon her in an uninterrupted flood. 
She commanded the trade of the whole world ; and the money 
she wasted in futile expeditions, in enormous subsidies to- 
deceitful kings, and in useless fortifications, soon found its 
way back to the universal workshop, and the mercantile 
interest was thrown into the scale of war. Napoleon trusted 
too much to the desire which had been expressed for peace,. 
sad thought that no provocation could stir up once more the 
spixit of a nation of shopke^rs. He did all he could ta 
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embitter his late opponents. He n^lected the tenns of tbe 
agreement, and threw bhune upon England for retaining 
Malta in answer to Ms acquisitions in other quarters. A 
spack set fire to the still smouldering ashes, and, in thirteen 
months from the cessation of hostilities, " wild war's deadly 
blast was blown" once more, and the stru^Ie for life or death 
was began. The French tyrant wreaked his vengeance on 
the unoffending English travellers who happened to be in 
France. They were kept as piisoners of war, and he perti- 
naciously refcsed to exchange them — one of the foulest blots 
on his character, both as a politician and a man. There oould 
now be no peace with Napoleon. The people, who bcre with 
uneasiness the contemptible leadership of Addingtcm in a 
state of repose, insisted on a stronger hand, and Pitt once 
more took the reins. But his energies were exhausted; 
Napoleon's victories were again of daily occurrence ; the con- 
tinent bowed before him ; and though Nelson exterminated 
the navy of France and Spain at Trafalgar, and halbwed his 
name in the hearts of his countrymen by the most' glorious of 
deaths, the minister saw no change in the dark prospect that 
opened for Europe. His former sanguine hopes deserted hinu 
The French triumphs at Ulm and Austerlitz more than coun- 
terbalanced the glories of Trafalgar ; and he died, subdued in 
spirit and broken in constitution, in January, 1806, in tbe 
forty-seventh year of his age — ^a great man, with fewer per- 
sonal failings than any politician of his time — a man whose 
main fault was in some respects produced by the nobility of 
his nature ; for he soared so high above the meannesses, the 
dishonesty, and trickery of the men by whom he wassuTo 
rounded, that he did not see them at all, or looked on them 
as the necessary evils of that lower range of life. His heart, 
in spite of the exigencies of the war and the naxtowness of 
the king, was always on the side of justice and freedom ; and 
if he had lived to happier times, there can be no doubt that 
he would have resumed the sentiments of his youth, and 
isarried purity, retrenchment, and reform into every branch of 
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the administration. Let us always remember the position of 
puhlio J^airs during Lis time when we feel inclined to form, 
oitr judgment oi this illustrious statesman from the conduct 
or character of his supporters— of men who proclaimed their 
hatred of liberty while clothing themselves with the reputa- 
tion of the most generous of men, and were devoted to self* 
aggrandizement at the expense of their country, while pro- 
fessing to walk in the footsteps of a man who distributed 
ineabulahle millions,* and died in debt. His great rivals 
Charles /Jameft Fox, after a brief administration, wherein 
att^npts were made at an accommodation wii^ Erance, died 
in S^tember of the 9ame year, worn out by the fatigues of 
office and anxiety of mind, and was laid beside Pitt in West- 
minster Abbey. Less lofty in intellect, perhaps, than Pitt, 
but more impulsive in feeling, Fox excelled all previous or 
succeeding English statesmen in the hold he maintained of 
the affection of his followers. As pure in his political cha- 
racter, more impassioned in his eloquence, equally devoted to 
the interests of his country, it is well for us that the preju- 
dices of party are now so dissipated that we can see those two 
illustrious men in the fulness of their strength, and that we 
can be equally proud of the majestic ruler and thccaptivatiog 
guide ; for it may safely be said that no person who is so 
restricted in his judgment as to deny the merits of either, haa 
the faculty of apDreciatin&r the other. EivaJs no rmore, we 
feel that they were patriots botli; and many a heart haa 
softened at sight of the narrow space ^which separates theic 
graves, and reflected that, however apparently divided in life, 
their principles and their conduct were in reality not fjEu: 
apait, for in both they sprang from the same souroe, and were 
directed to the same end. 

The administration remained as before; and Lord GrenviUe 
was recognised as premier, in fact as well as in name. 
Abroad, affairs grew worse and worse. Napoleon bestrode 
all the nations like a colossus, and seated his brothers upont 
their dishonoured thrones. At. home there were cabaUinga at 
s 
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Pitf s dependents, and prejudices of the king, and disgraeeful 
scenes in the family of the Prince of Wales, and enmitj in 
the royal family ; but in spite of all. Lord Grenville, in whose 
minislxy the great Lord Grey was at the head of the 
Admiralty, achieyed a final success over the enemies of 
humanity by the total abolition of the slave-trade. The 
triumph of Wilberforce, the great parliamentary advocate of 
this magnificent measure, was complete. The administratioa 
of " all the talents,'' as they were called, performed this noble 
sendee; and in 1 807,' on the same day on which the royal assent 
waa given to the act, resigned office, and carried with them 
the gbry of this measure as their martyr's crown. Their fall 
was caused by a differ«a.ce betweai them and the king on the 
caitholic question; and the government of the country fell 
JBoto the hands of the weak and incompetent Duke of Portland^ 
aad the busy, but equally incompetent Mr. Perceval. What 
was to be expected from such common-place imbecUity, 
which even the brilliancy and spirit of Canning were not 
sufficient to redeem? Nothing, but disaffection at home and 
disaster abroad,^Hiad they came. There were failures at 
Buenos Ayies, and Constantinople, and in Egypt ; and these 
expeditions, though pkmned by their predecessors, reflected 
tbeir evil consequences on the ministry. One achievement 
sMoold have compensated for many shortcomings, but unfor^ 
tonatel^, though successful almost beyond their hopes, it was 
enveloped in such mystery and apparent injustice, that it 
ittjuied them in public opinion more than all their defeats ; — 
the fleet of Denmark was seized and Copenhagen bombarded 
befoie a declaration of war. The national honour seemed 
jR«kievably lost by this unjustifiable proceeding; Prancci 
and Eussia, and Denmark herself were loud in their reclama- 
tions ; but Canning; who took on himself the responsibility of 
the set, could give no explanation. 
Yean passed on, and still the blot remained on the fair 
«£ England; but at last the ministerial justificatiaH 
I to light. It was proved that there were seeret artiolfls 
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introdnoed into the treaty of Tilsit between Napoleon and the 
hypocritical Alexander of Russia^ providing for the seizure of 
the Banish ships, and for directing all their power against this 
country. The same nefarious scheme was entertained with 
reference to Portugal. The regent of Portugal informed the 
Prince of Wales of the danger, but in strictest confidence ; the 
secret was prieserved, but the information acted on. A veiy 
fthort period saw 27,000 soldiers and forty sail of the line 
in Kiel bay, and then off Elsineur; the danger was warded 
€ffy and the vigour of the administration alarmed the oon- 
spirators. They turned their forces against Sweden, which 
continued true to our alliance, and robbed her of Finland. 
The northern powers were intimidated by Erance, and at the 
beginning of 1808 Great Britain stood alone, — all Europe 
banded against her, and Napoleon at the head of upwards of 
ft millioii of men. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

George JIL^CmUfwed : 1808.— Qeobge IV., 1820.^ 
WiLMAM IT., 1830.— Victoria, 1837. 

In tlie expedition against Copenhagen in 1807, Major-General 
Wellesley, the hero of many surprising actions in Hindostan, 
had greatly distinguished himself by military skill and diplo^ 
matic vigour. From this time, for nearly fifty years, he con- 
tinues the central figure in the history of England. Ministries 
change and are forgotten. " Even kings succeed othc;rs on 
ihe throne, and apparently no great change takes place as 
long as the countiy still possesses the wisdom and the name 
of the Great Duke. No subject had ever occupied sueh a 
position before, or so stood the scrutiny of the world into 
every act and every motive of his life. It is a great thing 
to have been contemporaries of the Duke of Wellington; and 
the political atmosphere grows purer when he comes upon 
the scene. In 1808, he was sent to the aid of Portugal, at 
the head of 10,000 men, and soon showed that the same 
genius which had overthrown the dusky myriads of the east 
was irresistible against the finest troops of Europe. The 
victories of Roli^a and Vimiera opened the long career of 
triumphs which ended in Wat^loo, and gave such confid^ce 
to the British people that thev heard with indignation of the 
conclusion of a convention wiin tne French by which they 
evacuated the kingdom of Portugal, and disgorged the spoil 
they had collected m tlieir advance. For this result, which 
in ordinary circumstances would have been thought the 
chcdply-purchased result of a long course of battles, the 
generals became as unpopular as if they had sustained & 
defeat ; and it required some time to restore the nation's confi- 
dence in Sir Arthur Wellesley, although he, in fact, had had 
nothing to do with the hated arrangement, which had been 
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entered into by the general superseding him in the command. 
The gallant Sir John Moore had landed about the same time 
in Spain; but in spite of all that his great military talent 
-could de, aided by the bravery of his soldiers, he was com- 
pelled to a disastrous retreat, which terminated in the glorious 
death of the commander and the bloodstained triumph of 
Conmna. The army, however, was saved by that desperate 
effort, and the skilful courage of his advance into Spain, with 
the romantic circumstances attending his death and victory, 
have invested him with an undying interest, and made him 
the almost solitary example of a British general honoured 
and praised, though compelled to retreat with loss. But 
what misfortunes could daunt a people so energetic, or what 
exertions were too great for a people so prodigal of wealth ? 
We have already mentioned the useless expedition to Wal- 
cheren, under Lord Chatham, the elder brother of William 
Pitt. We merely notice it here to show the gigantic scale on 
which our operations were conducted, and the miserable ig- 
liorance and inefficiency which presided at their direction ; 
—nearly forty sail of the line, nearly sixty frigates and 
smaller vessels of war, an immense number of gun-boats, 
and transports which covered the sea, conveyed the finest 
army which England had seen for many years to the un- 
wholesome morasses of the Scheldt. The forces were soon 
reduced to a valetudinarian general in bed, and an army sick 
with fever ; and Christmas of the same year which had seen 
40,000 warriors leave our shores, saw the feeble remsdns of all 
those thousands return without military triumph, and a prey 
to diseases which embittered their future lives. But there 
was courage yet in the English heart, and millions in the 
English exchequer. The ministry at home quarrelled, and 
fiery Castlereagh and glittering Canning fought a duel with 
pistols to prove how wisely the expedition of Walcheren had 
been planned. Mr. Perceval became prime minister, and 
showed his vigour by the expenditure of nearly a hundred 
millions a-year. There was gross waste in this expenditure. 
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most selfish and ignoble principles at work in obtaining as 
much as possible of the golden shower ; bnt Europe stood 
aghast at the fabnlous ' amounts raised for the war ; and 
Napoleon himself must have felt that the task of subduing a 
people whieh oonld have bought up aU the contending king- 
doms at their own yaluation, was utterly hopeless^ especially 
as our ef orts seemed to grow greater as our success dedined, 
and a ministrj unrelieved by any show of talent obtained an 
amount of revenue which the greatest of financiers would 
have essayed in vain to raise. So, when Napoleon won &esh 
victories, we laid on fresh taxes ; — ^when he subdued Austiia 
and trampled on Prussia, we took our revenge by doubling 
•he issue of exchequer bills. We took our revenge, howev», 
in a nobler way by sending Wellesley into Portugal again. 
And here, in spite of obstacles which would .have brougkt 
despair to a less resolute mind, — ^in spite of jobbery, and 
opposition, and injudicious support at home, — ^with rascality 
and cowardice among the allies, — ^he infused such a portion, of 
his own indomitable spirit into aU with whom he had to do» 
— ^into robust and sturdy Englishmen, and lazy and effeminate 
Portuguese, and boastful and intractable Spaniards, — that, in 
fire of the most gbrious Campaigns recorded in history, he 
rolled back the hosts of France from province to province, 
and at last drove them confused and broken across the 
Pyrenees. Great things, in the mean time, were happening 
elsewhere. All the world was shaken with trumpet a&4. 
drum; — ^Napoleon, with his foot on the neck of Europe;, 
advanced his legions into the wastes of E;ussia ;— 4ihe 
resistance was brave, but unavailing. On marched the old 
guard, and the young army, and the warriors of Pcdand, 
asuL the men of Italy, and the congregated armies of all the 
nations he had subdued. Bivers were crossed, and victoiies 
won ; and aU at the dictation of the little man in the grey 
snrtout. Anii at last the tricolor waved in triumph frcNn 
the Kremlin of Moscow, and from the throne of ancient 
Eussia the Corsican soldier despatched orders for the con- 
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duot of the vaar ia Spain and the salaries of the nngenof 
the opera in Paris. But mnkcr came upon him in the midst 
of his glory ; — winter Tnth winds so icy that they frose his 
men in their ranks ; and eonflagration joined its horrofs to the 
ooM. Moscow was burned, and the conquerors were turned 
forth into interminable levebs Coyered with saow— with storms 
perpetually gathering orer their heads, and enemies hoveriog 
about their flanks — till at last, of more than half a million of 
men who had crossed the Niemen, not more, than twenty 
thousand returned. 

The race among the monarchs who had waited in the 
antechamber of the victor, was now who should be the first 
to trample on the fallen. But Napoleon and the Er^ioh 
nation were not yet upon the ground. A million of men were 
under arms, and when Prussia joined the Russians, after her 
king had failed in obtaining a supply of money and other 
advantages from the emperor, her sword was struck from 
her hand on the fields of Lutzen and Bautzen* and the dis- 
comfited allies were glad to secure a few weeks' repose by the 
armistice of Pleswitz. [June 4th, 1813.] 

This breatlung time was too good an opportunity to be lost 
by the British cabinet. Sir Charles Stewart was sent over, 
with unlimited command of money. He bribed the Qeiman ^ 
nations to be free; outbade Napoleon in Sweden; andpsAd 
the Czar of Russia for fighting in his own cause. (Sreat 
Britain, like the benevolent unde at the end of a eomedj« 
distributed fortunes among all the personages of the drama. 
Sweden had two millions, and Prussia one, and Bussia one; 
and 80,000 Prussians and 160,000 Russians were kept in 
British pay; and 5,000,000/. of useless paper money wi|8 
converted into solid gold by the credit of this country; and 
when Austria^ awakened by the jingling of all this money^ 
pretended to turn patriotic, in hopes of sharing the spoQ, 
Napoleon was not blind to the motives of the coalition 
against him, and said to the Austrian minister, ''Ah» Metter- 
nich 1 how much has England given you to make war upon 
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me P'^ Satisfied with these benignant exertions in Gennany^ 
the ministry neglected the army of Englishmen in Spain. 
While millions were flowing forth for the maintenanoe of half 
the fabe or faint-hearted kings in Europe, the forces in 
Portugal were in arrears for pay. The maritime support was 
weak and inadequate, and Wellington had to undertake the 
duties of commissary and financier as well as of commander-in* 
chief. The fate, however, of Napoleon was tiow sealed. 
The same year saw the final crash of his empire at Leipaic 
and at Yittoria. In the first-named battle there were upwards 
of 400,000 combatants, with 2000 guns. Of these, 100,000 
never left the field, and the Erench, who were outnumbered 
nearly two to one, were forced to a disastrous retreat, which 
exposed the territory of Erance itself to the invasion of the 
allies. At the battle of Yittoria, in Spain, the discomfiture of 
the invading army was still more complete. No force was 
left to resist the advance of Wellington, and countless enemies 
were gathered round all the boundaries of the devotedcountiy. 
Howls of execration were heard by the terrified inhabitants 
of Paris from the Bhine, and the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
which, they felt too surely, would soon be lepeated in wilder 
notes V in the streets and boulevards of the city. Napoleon 
still fought like a lion in a net, but the meshes grew closer 
and closer ; his struggles were of no avail His last campaign, 
the greatest of his military achievements, which, once or 
twice, placed him within sight of supreme power once more, 
illustrated, but did not prevent, his fall. In April, 1814, he 
formally resigned the crown of Erance, and was installed, 
half in mockery, we may suppose, in the sovereignty of Elba. 
This is a proof of the wisdom with which nations are governed, 
toA of the knowledge of the human mind possessed by 
ministers and kings. Here was a man whose name had been 
such a word of power, that it needed little else to decide the 
fate of battles, and who had excited an admiration such as 
Ihe civilized world had never lavished on king or conqueror 
before. By birth an Italian, by fortune and fame a Erench* 
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man, a place was chosen for his exile within a few hours' sail 
of either Italy or France. Peace had sent back to their 
country thousands of his companions on fields of triumph, 
or with the dearer companionship of disaster and defeat* 
The French people, though wearied out with Ids exactions, 
felt the humiliation of their condition, with Cossacks and 
Bashkirs showing their savage forms in the capital of arts 
aud arms, and knew that but one man was competent to 
wipe out the stain, and avenge the degradation; and while aU 
the world was dwelling on his name, on his rise, on his 
glories, on his fall, he was installed in a little patch of 
territory where the very beatings of his heart might be heard, 
and comparisons were universally drawn between " the roused 
Hon, mateless in his lair," and the herd of vulgar potentates 
who paraded the streets with the insolence of conquerors, or 
protruded their commonplace features from royal balconies at 
theatre and ball. From those royal balconies had lately been 
presented the most intellectual f jmjc that ever gave evidence 
of a majestic mind ; the solid brow, the deep and searching 
eyes, the firm and beautiful mouth ; and here Louis XVIII. 
drivelled, or grinled with the lips of a satyr and the forehead 
of a baboon. The only man who waa treated with unfeigned 
respect in public places was the Duke of Wellington. There 
was a solidity of greatness in all his character, and a calm 
consideration in all his acts, which struck the Parisian taste. 
There was no theatrical pomp about him, but everything 
denoting self-respect and power ;-— 

•* He was a tower of strengtu 
WTiich stood four-square to all the winds that blew." 

While these strange events were going on in Paris, and 
while London^ also, was visited by the royal and imperial 
personages of t)ie war. Napoleon was galloping all day from 
point to point of his Liliputian domain, levelling roads and 
building bridges, and holding reviews of the four hundred men 
which constituted the Elbese army; and, ere many months 
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elapsed, his adher^ts in Etanoe began to look for the early 
iriolet, which was to be the sign of his leappeaxing, and made 
ready the tricolor flag, which had been displaced by the 
Tidiite cockade. A congress met at Vienna. All the crowned 
heads and military celebrities were there. They were dis- 
cussing what was to be done, now that Napoleon was finally 
disposed of, when, one day in March, 1815, Wellington 
disturbed their consultation by announcing that Napoleon 
was by no means finally disposed of, but had left his island 
prison, and was, probably, on his way to France. He reached 
France in two days, kjided at Frejus, advanced into the 
country, and met with no opposition. As soon as the cocked 
hat and grey surtout were recognised, the soldiers sent 
against him remembered the fields where the cocked hat and 
grey surtotit had last been seen, and joined his colours. 
Soldiers, officers, generals, all felt ike irresistible attraction; 
and the exile entered his palace of the Tuileries on the 20th 
of March, and was in. command once more of all the armies of 
France. But all Europe was against him as before. Eussians, 
and Prussians, and, finally, the Austrians also, were in arms; 
and England poured forth her treasures as usual, and sent 
Wellington to Belgium, where the thick of battle was exr 
pected. From Paris hurried Napoleon, as if to measure 
himself with the man who had conquered all his generals 
in Spain. Three days of the most frightfd anxiety decided 
his final doom. At ligny and Quatre Bras the fijrst blows 
wexe struck; but the great crisis was reached when the day 
of Waterloo put an end for ever to all effort, and all hope. 
" A day of onsets of despair 1 

Dashed on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foamed themaelves away." 

Napoleon took refuge in an English ship ; and after being 
brought to Plymouth Bay, was carried to St. Helena^ where^ 
after six years of petty misery and paltry altercations, he d»d 
— a man of gigantic intellect, but no loftiness of soul — a 
great commander, a powerful ruler, but destitute of the find 
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keait and noUe fedings wliieh eonstitiite a beio. No man 
haa ever dcme such great things in so oantemptihle a manoer. 
He displaced dynastieB and gave away thrones, without dignity 
and witiiout generosity. He OTerran kingdoms like a free* 
hooter, and cayilled for oosts and charges like a sharp 
attorney. But his power over men was prodigions-^his 
knowledge of character profound. His genius, at once uni- 
versal and minute, extended over the policies of Europe, and 
the codification of hxws, and the smallest details of his house* 
hold expenses. The littlenesses of his behaviour, however, 
axe gradually dying away in the enduring splendours of his- 
fSune. Men are always generous in judging of the really 
great. Blemishes are passed over ; and in Napoleon we are 
content to see, not the selfish adventurer, or the unmannered 
parvenu, hut the founder of a great empire, and possessor of a 
name which adds fresh gbry even to the throne of iEVance. 

When peace came, the magnitude of our efforts became 
plainly visible from the exhaustion they left behind. The 
ministry were unpopular; for the people felt that, even if all 
the sacrifices they were called on to make were unavoidable, 
the treatment they reeeived was unnecessarily harsh. Manu* 
factures had been injured by the war; distress had visited 
the seats of labour, and discontent was the natural result of 
ignorance and hunger. No palliatives were applied; but a 
blood-thirsty tyrant, called the kw, was allowed to take its 
course ; and hundreds were executed without intimidating th& 
rest. While wages were fallen to half their former amount, 
and food had risen to double its former price, millions were 
sent out of the country with the most reckless profusion, and 
the extravagant orgies of the prince regent and his com- 
panions were offensive to the good feeling of the nation. The 
illness of George III.. had settled mto hqpeless insanity in 
the year 1810 ; and his eldest son, afterwards George lY., 
exercised the royal offiee. His aspirations for freedom and 
liberality rapidly Expired when he reached the heights of 
power, and the councillors of his father were retained. With 
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some oonyivial talent, and the imposing manners of m 
theatrical king, the regent devoted himself to the gratificatioii 
of all his desires. He had married a princess of Bmnswick^ 
and they had soon separated in mutual disgust. While he 
pursued his career of profligacy and falsehood, the neglected 
wife revenged herself by imitating the vices of her husband. 
The country was scandalised by the behaviour of both. The 
Princess Charlotte, the only issue of their marriage, muted 
the love and interest of the whole nation on herself; and 
never, perhaps, was the conduct of a young person so watdied, 
or the happiness of a princess so prayed for before. Witk 
every prospect of felicity, she married Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, on the 2nd May, 1816, the first of that line of 
princes which, by marriage into xoyal houses, has infosed new 
blood and finer intellect into the worn-out dynasties of Europe* 
But a sad reverse of the picture was presented when, oi^ the 
fatal 6th November, 1817, the dreadful news became known 
that the princess and the child she had given birth to were 
dead. The highest and the lowest shared in the g^ieral 
grief. The succession to the throne became distant and 
obscure. The sons of Gteorge III. were childless, and it 
became a matter of political necessity that they should many. 
Scarcely had the tomb closed on the princess and her hopes, 
when a rush was made to^ the altar by all the bachelors of the 
crown. Among others the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
the king, united himself to the widow of a prince of Lcinin* 
gen, and became the father of Victoria. In her, by a 
•strange repetition of events, the history of the Princess Char- 
lotte seems to have been renewed, Idke " the story left half 
told," it has been completed with happier inrideuts and a 
•more glorious ending; and since 1819 men have watched the 
•expansion of that tender heart which is so devoted to the 
public good, and the broadening and elevating of that 
"straight Coburg brow" which was to wear the diadem of so 
4nany kings. 

Lord Sidmouth was at the head of home affairs. He was a 
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man, natorally, perhaps, of good feelings, but with the unfor- 
tunate idea that justice must have its way ; so he made harsh 
lavs, and executed them harshly. He thought it impossible 
for a few persona to meet without having seditious designs to 
advance, and he took such measures for the repression of 
these designs, that they became real by mere dint of his 
believing them. There were spies and informers over all the 
land. Demagogues attained power in various quarters ; class 
was divided against class, and blood was shed in- civil contest. 
There was a massacre of unarmed men and women &t Peterloo, 
near Manchester. Want was in the cottage, and fear and 
distrust in the mansion. Men's minds had been turned for 
many years to the subject of parliamentary reform ; but the 
government, secure in the support of the venal electors of the 
corrupt constituencies, discountenanced every attemj[>t at a 
change ; and a modest motion of Lord John Kussell to 
convey the franchise of Grampound to some populous town 
was lost in 1819. The value of gold was greatly enhanced by 
a return to cash payments in the same year— -a measure which 
met with much opposition at the time, but which is now 
considered the safest and wisest course the country could 
have pursued. Tor this we were indebted to the efforts of 
the ^eat Ilobert Peel ; and the same description of wisdom 
and safety may be applied to all the great measures of which 
he was the author. 

The reign of Greorge III., which practically ended in 1810 
by the incurable madness of the king, is now drawing to a 
close. Tor sixty years he had sat on the British throne. 
He had seen the glories of Wolfe extinguished in the loss of 
America. Chatham, and Pitt, and Pox had been his advisers. 
He had lived through the French revolution and the career 
of Napoleon. Another war with America, shorter, but as 
deplorable as the first, had broken the ties between this 
country and the United States from 1812 to 1814. A noble 
expedition, under Lord Exmouth, had liberated the captives 
of Algiers in 1816, The Peninsula had been fireed; dynasties 
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had been changed; India had grown into a ooasgildated 
empire, largor than had owned the sway of Alexander; but of 
triumphs aad defeats, of chaliges and restorations, he was 
alike vtnconscions. Worn out with age, and clouded in blind- 
ness and insanity, he died in his velvet-padded chamber at 
Windsor Castle, in the eighty-second year of his age, on the 
29th January, 1820 — ^the longest reign ia English history, 
and the most crowded with great events; for oontempora* 
neously with conquering armies and irresistible fleets, the 
giant of steam was commencing his triumphant course. The 
Clyde, the Eorth, and the Thames were crowded with wind, 
defying ships. The mills of Manchester were shaken with 
innumerable wheels. Already lay germinating in the minds 
of men the great thought of railways, annihilating both time 
and space; and peace had begun to direct the general effort 
towards commerce and colonization on a scale unheard of ia 
former ages. But these elements of strength and greatness 
were confused and undefined at the end of the reign of 
George HE. The public were unprepared for the transition 
from battles and sieges to the triumphs of mechanical skilL 
Hhe mass of the people were very ignorant, and a crowd of 
imscrupulous demagogues fattened on their fanaticism and 
delusion. Improvements in machinery were thought fatal to 
trade and injnrious to the workmen. So frames were broken 
and mills set on fire ; and in the heavings of this unsettled 
state of things George IV . succeeded in name to the throne 
which for ten years he had filled as regent. 

[George IV., 1820.] He was not a prince calculated for 
difficult or suffering times. Fond of show and ceremony, he. 
yet kept himself secluded from the eyes of his subjects; and 
-while hunger and strife were filling all the land, he devoted 
himself to the enlargement or repair of his various palaces* 
and was reported to lead a life of the most luxurious uM* 
indulgence, untouched either by the resistance or the patisnt 
eaadaraiice of the nation. His toarriage had been unfortmuit^ 
and wan now doomed to be a disgrace to the English nmm. 



fiis infe was ill-educated and self>willedto the highest degree, 
but might have been fitted for her exalted station if ^he had 
been treated with wisdom or kindness. She was insulted from 
the first by her husband, and exposed to every indignity 
which it was possible for a woman to endure. After the 
birth of her daughter she could submit no longer to the treat- 
ment she receired in this country, and went abroad. He- 
leased from the restraints of English society — sometimes 
relying for impunity upon her raok, and sometimes concealing 
it,-*there is no doubt her conduct was as infamous as her 
enemies could desire. There were spies upon her behaviour 
wherever she went ; but no proceedings were taken in a court 
cf law till her husband succeeded to the crown, and she 
assumed the ranlc and title of Queen of England. The king, 
from the recesses of his Sybarite retreat, gorgeous with taste- 
less magnificence, and reeking with debauchery of every kind, 
sent forth an edict of banishment against the partner of his 
dignity and the emulator of his Hfe. But she received his 
threats and promises with equal disdain. He and his slavish 
ministers vied with each other in their efforts to keep her 
away. Fifty thousand a year, ''and no questions asked," 
were the bait they held out for her residence abroad; but 
hatred of her husband transcended every other feeling. She 
came over to England in the month of June, and a bill 6f pains 
and penalties was immediately submitted to parliament. Wit- 
nesses were examined, and scenes of gross profligacy laid open ; 
but the queen's stroi^ defence was the general unpopularity 
of her husband, and the apparent injustice of a man so noto- 
rbus for vice and sensuality claiming recb:ess with loud pro- 
fessions of virtuous indignation. The queen was guilty, but 
the king was guilty too. The ministers declined to proceed 
for a bill of divorce, and the popular agitation gradually subr 
sided. However strong the feeling against the king had b68% 
it was impossible for the people to continue deeply interested 
in the eanse of a woman whose behaviour had been so inde- 
fensible. Her present ccmduet also was injudicious and 
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embarrassing. Yielding herself merely as a card in the han^ 
of the opposition, and employing every art to annoy the 
administration, the public sympathy rapidly cooled. After an 
undignified attempt to force herself into Westminster Abbey 
during the coronation, in 1821, we hear little more of her in 
public, and she closed her ill-fated life on the 7th of August 
of the same year. But death itself did. not put an end to the 
disasters caused by her visit to this country. The ministry 
tried to prevent her funeral procession from passing through 
the great thoroughfares of the city, and the crowds who fol- 
lowed her coffin resisted all attempts to bar their way. Two 
men were shot by the military, but the mob succeeded in its 
design. The bells of St. Paul's were tolled, and the lord 
mayor of London joined in the procession. The king, in the 
meantime, exhibited ' the revolting spectacle of a husband 
feasting and buffooning in Ireland at the very time his wife 
was carried to the grave. The gay and thoughtless Irish, 
however, were won over by his fascinating manners, and were 
vociferous in their loyal demonstrations. But in spite of 
these external appearances, the discontent of the country 
was deep and dangerous. Attempts at conciliation were made, 
but with no avail. The leaders of the popular movement pur- 
sued their course. In 1822 the insurrection act was passed, 
and the habeas corpus suspended. Louder and louder grew the 
clamours from this time for Catholic emancipation. Lord 
Wellesley, who had been appointed lord lieutenant, was in 
favour of that measure ; but the Irish secretary was against it. 
The old Orange party were irritated without being weakened 
or overawed ; and when famine and typhus broke out while 
parties were in this hostUe state, and law was outraged in 
every province, it seemed as if the misery of Ireland was com- 
plete. England, as usual, came to the rescue of the starving 
people with unbounded generosity ; but it was of Bo avail to 
soften the bitterness of national feeling ; and religion, instead 
of allaying this hatred, aggravated it by all the arts of an 
ambitious and political priesthood. 
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O'Goimell took the lead in marshaUing the excited milHoBs of 
his conntryiiien, and deluded them with the most foUaeioas 
hopes. Disaffection rapidly spread through the lower classes 
of the Irish, and the eloquent advocates of the abolition of 
popish disabilities in England increased in the boldness of 
their demands. Canning himself introduced a bill for the 
admission of catholic peers to the house of lords, and availed 
himself of the unsettled state of Europe at the time, and the 
position of the great catholic powers, to work on the fears of 
parliament. In other respects also that sparkling orator pur- 
sued a liberal course. He professed his adhesion to the 
principles of free trade, and made some relaxations in 
the maritime laws. He opposed the tyrannical and over- 
bearing proceedings of the holy alliance, which had been 
entered into by the despots of Europe for the suppres- 
sion of liberty wherever it was to be found; and as a 
counterpoise to the absolutism thrust on the Spanish people by 
100,000 French bayonets, which restored the bigot Ferdinand 
to unlimited power, he recognised the revolted provinces of 
South America, and entered into commercial treaties with 
them as independent states. This course of liberal measures 
soon had its effect in the increased prosperity of the people. 
In spite of a great pecuniary panic in 181^5, the country 
prospered both at home and abroad. The death of the en- 
lightened Canning, in 1827, did not interrupt the progress of 
the nation, although great hopes were entertained by the 
adherents of the old system that a stop would be put to 
farther alterations in church and state, when the Duke of 
Wellington, in conjunction with Sir Robert Peel, was called in as 
head of the administration. No country was ever in possession 
of two more distinguished servants. The name of Wellington 
alone was sufficient to allay all apprehension; and the wisdom 
and statesmanship of Peel had already raised him to the 
highest eminence. These two men had watched with steady 
attention the course of affairs in Ireland. The disaffection 
and uneasiness of that country was the sole drawback to the 
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peaee and happiness of the kingdom. Large classes of the 
population had been long persuaded of the justice of granting 
the cathoKo claims; and accessions to that belief were 
announced every day. Still the old tories and the high-<;hurch 
party felt secure as long as Wellington and Peel were in 
office. The Ving was known to be firm in what was supposed 
to be the Protestant cause; but in 1829, when all their 
measures had been taken and all their inquiries madet, the two 
chosen champions of exclusion brought forward the dreaded 
measure. 'Hiey silenced the king's scruples by a resignation, 
and amid a greater turmoil and bitterer party feeling than 
had ever existed without bursting forth in civO. war, the 
claims of the catholics were granted. England continued as- 
hostile to the pope as ever, and Ireland as much enslaved ta 
her priests, and as much overwhelmed with poverty and 
idleness. The ministers who had thus yielded to their con- 
victions were weU aware of the price they would have ta 
pay. Waterloo, and a heroic life, could not save the duke 
from obloquy and hatred. Peel was exposed to the grossest 
insults. Rampant orthodoxy expelled him from the repre- 
sentation of Oxford, and private friendships were interrupted. 
But consciousness of right armed him against all adversaries.. 
The helplessness of the party, of which he had been the- 
ornament and support, when deprived of his aid, induced 
chem, ere long, to make advances to him once more. The 
stru^le which now took place, for reform in parliament^ 
enabled him to resume all his old authority over the con- 
servative party ; and again it borrowed from the genius and. 
eloquence of its chief a character for wisdom and talent to 
which it had otherwise no claim. George IV. died in June,. 
1830 ; with the reputation of considerable abilities inexcusablj 
thrown away, and a good natural disposition perverted inta 
the sensuality of a Tiberius. 

[1830.] The Duke of Clarence, the next surviving son of 
George HE., assumed his position as William lY. A plain 
Uuff man, who had served for several years at sea^ and affected. 
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the rough freedom of his profession, he was, at first, very 
popular as the sailor-king. In all things he was a most 
favoTirable contrast to his brother, and in none more than in 
the love he -bore to the most exemplary of wives, the good 
and charitable Queen Adelaide. The sympathy between him 
and his people was increased at the time of his accession 
by the zeal he showed for the great object of parliamentary 
reform. Wellington and Peel could not resist the popular 
efforts in this cause, and resigned at the end of the year. 
Their succesi^ors, under the premiership of Lord Grey, and 
with Henry Brougham for chancellor, after many alternations 
of victory and defeat, after a dismissal of a few days, asid a 
restoration by the national voice, achieved the great object of 
so many years' endeavour (in 1832) ; and parliament was put 
on a basis of security, in accordance with the people's wishes, 
from which we have already derived incalculable benefit, not 
only from the evils it has put an end to, but from the power it 
gives the nation of making still farther alterations with 
safety and effect. When we look back on the struggles of 
those times, and remember that the object aimed at was 
to do away with rotten boroughs ; to take the franchise from 
places without inhabitants, and bestow it on populous towns, 
like Manchester and Birmingham, it seems strange that the 
attainment of so just a change should have required the 
dignified eloquence of Grey, and the fiery words of Brougham ; 
or have shaken society to its foundations, and endangered 
the stability of the throne. But so it was. Household was 
divided against household, and the best relations of life 
were interrupted. Bat here sufficient justice has never been 
done to the patriotism and wisdom of Sir Robert Peek He 
soothed •political irritation by the cahnness of his behaviour, 
and restrained the struggle within fair and parliamentary 
limits, by pointing out to his followers that the republic was. 
never to be despaired of, so long as honest men were willing* 
to engage in its service. He held out hopes to them of 
again coming back into power, and resuming their old autho 
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rity in the country by surer methods and nobler influences 
than under the ancient regime. Accordingly the land was 
quiet for many years. Then men arose who did not believe 
the safety of the kingdom depended on the constituency of 
Grampound. The nation at large was satisfied with the control 
it had obtained over its representatives. The tories them- 
«elves began to think it very unlikely that Lord Grey would 
introduce an equal division of property, or Lord John 
Russell advocate the use of the guillotine. Commerce and 
mtemal improvement 1;ook gigantic strides. I'he cJiurch, 
which had been gradually purified from its old leaven of 
political subserviency, now took higher views of its duties 
and position. Though some of the more ignorant and 
enthusiastic pushed their ideas too far, and an ill-regulated 
veperaiion for antiquity carried a great many feeble and some 
very dcjnnt minds over to the church of Rome, there is no 
doubt that the rise of what is called Puseyism has infused 
fresh vigour into many of the clergy, and acted favourably 
even on their theological opponents, by directing them to more 
practical efforts, and more useful parochial ministration. 
The bishops, for the last fifty years, have not elevated the 
character of the church; and amid the claims advanced on 
their behalf to the earthly grandeur of a feudal lord, and the 
spiritual dignity of a successor of the apostles, the mind 
turns instinctively to the name of Reginald Heber, the 
greatest ornament of his order, who inhabited no palace, and 
sat in no parliament, but who carried the loving-ticUbogs 
among the heathen of Hindostaa — 

** He taught then^ how to liye, and (oh I too high 
The price for knowledge t) taught them how to die ! ** 

But even at home some chiefs of the church may be found 
flrho form no unworthy fraternity with Reginald Heber ; and 
the number of such persons will increase, as public opinion 
makes it impossible that men shoidd ever again be sdecfted 
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for promotion to that sacred office as a reward for personal 
sycophancy or political tergiversation. 

literatnre abo felt the impulse of the time. Books became 
a possession for the people. They were no longer bonnd up in 
ostentatious quartos, and locked in the shelves of unopened 
libraries. The immense success of Sir Walter Scotfs novels 
had suggested to the enterprising publisher, Mr. Constable, 
the grand idea of a hundred-fold s^e by a great diminution of 
price. Circumstances prevented the complete realization of 
this scheme at that time; and to Mr. Charles Knight— -who 
still lives to enjoy the reverence and gratitude of all who 
appreciate the incalculable benefits he has bestowed on the 
general public by his labours and sacrifices in its behalf— we 
are indebted for the first successful combination of goodness 
and cheapness in a work of standard merit ; thus the Penny 
Maga2dne and Penny Cydopsedia will be a monument to all 
future time of what this combination can effect. These 
works reached at one time the amazing circulation of 200,000 5 
and though both were failures in point of pecuniary remunera- 
tion in the hands of their original proprietor, who spent about 
40,000/. in the cause, they set the example to other and more 
prosperous undertakings ; tiU works, which some years ago 
would have been only within reach of the opulent, are now 
sold by publishers, like Messrs. George Routledge, Bohn, and 
others, at prices which th^ poorest may afford. 

Science and the arts advanced with equal speed. The 
ingenuity of man was strained to its utmost limits; un- 
expected discoveries widened the domain of his knowledge, 
and brought new powers into subordination to his skill. It 
is useless to dwell on the marvels of the electric telegraph, or 
the Daguerreotype, or the ranges of new creation opened to 
us by LordRosse's telescope, or the collected treasures of the 
world in the crystal palace of Paxton. It will be sufficient 
to name these as illustrating the progress of mankind during 
the years of peace. The accession of Victoria^ in 1837, on 
the death of William, attached the nation to the throne by 
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tcDclerer ties than mere lojaRy. A fair and iimoceiit girl, 
presiding over the most pow^id of nations, enlisted the 
feeHngs of ancient diiraby on behalf of the most eonstitn- 
iional of ml^s. Amid all tite struggles of parties, aad 
tine ahnost internecine war that took place between ehi^es an 
the snbjeet of the eom laws, there has always been onie 
point of union whieh has preserved the combatants within 
legal boim& — and that has been the wisdom and modati- 
tion of the queen. Her domestic happiness was secured, and 
her eonncila greatly strengthened, in IS^O, by her marriage 
with her eonsin. Prince Albert of Saxe Gobnrg. N6 man 
has ever held so invidious a position with such matchless skill. 
!Prom his very position unavoidably the most influential 
adviser of the crown, he had so kept within fhe limits of his 
authority, or so guided the ocmduct of the sovereign, that 
the most jealous of constitutionalists ean find no fault with 
his behaviour. The part he has taken in public al^irs has 
been so disinterested, and the patronage he has extended to 
all useful undertakings so judicious, that the country reve- 
rences his wisdom as mudi as it admires his virtues. 

The struggle for unrestricted freedom in the importation <^ 
com, or, in other words, for the abrogation of the com lawB, 
by which the prices of agricultural produce were artificially 
enhanced, lasted for many years. Again the country was 
indebted for tranquillity to the self-sacrifice and political 
foresight of Sir Robert Peel. Finding that circumstances 
had changed — that the population had increased beyond tiie 
power of home supply — ^that a new devdopment of trade was 
wanted to raise manufacture, and eventually the land itself to 
higher and surer prosperity than ever, he had the magnanimity 
to confess his diange of sentiment, and again descended horn 
power as the governor, to be honoured in private life as the 
benefactor, of the people. Since that great question was 
decided, in 1846, all others have svnk into seccmdary impor- 
tance. If prices are raised, the sufferers are now well aware 
that the misfortune happens horn unavoidable causes, and not 
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from selfish legislation. Tranquillity reigns in tlie country; 
and the laws are strictly observed even during the quarrels 
between employers and their workmen, which occasionally 
arisen as to the amount of wages ; and while foreign countries 
have been convulsed with revolution, and trampled on by 
military violence, England has kept the noiseless tenour of 
her way, secure in the enjoyment of national freedom, and 
guarded from foreign danger by union and strength. Though 
two pillars of our state have fallen, we look with unabatef 
^CNofidence to the permanency of the building, and trust that 
others will be raised to take their place. Sir Robert Ped, 
the patriot statesman, was taken from us by a ML from his 
horse, 2nd July, 1850 ; and Wellington, the sage and warrior, 
closed his memorable life, after a few hours' illness, at Wabner 
€astle, the l^th September, 1832. The hero of a hundred 
fights lies beside Nelson in the great cathedral of London; 
and scarcely had the sound of mourning died away, and the 
muffled bells of ten thousand parishes tolled for his loss, 
when a cloud of war began to arise in the East, and the 
aggressions of Russia were pushed to so unjustifiable a 
length, that the sword which had lain dormant so many 
years was drawn from its sheath, and the Baltic and the 
Eosine resound at the same moment with English guns. It 
seems as if a separation was doomed to be established 
between the wars of the past and of the future. The great 
names that would have combined them have passed from 
among the living ; and in the tomb of the Invalides in Paris, 
and the mausoleum of St. Paul's, are deposited the ani- 
mosities of two gallant nations. Prom their union, we hope, 
will spring new triumphs, as glorious as the last, equally 
honourable to both, and beneficial to the civilizaticm and 
iiaj^iness of the world. 
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Adelaide, Queen, 279 

Agincourt, field of, 70 

Alx-la-Ohapelle, pea«o of, 225 

Alfred the Great, 9 

Algiers, bombardment of, 142 

American colonics, contests with 
the, 247 

Americans, their connexion with 
England through their lan- 
guage and literature, 63 ; their 
independence acknowledged, 
250 

Amiens, peace of, 259 

Anne, Queen, 182 ; her character, 
188-199; her contests with 
'France, 184 et 8eq.\ Marl- 
borough's campaigns, 185; her 
illness and death, 197 

Armada, Spanish, destroyed, 101 

Arms, coats of, 169 

Arthur, brother of Henry VIII.,81 

Atterbury, Bp., his treasonable 
coiTcspondence, 216 

Augustine, St., introduces Chris- 
tianity, 8 

Baliol, John, receives the Scottish 
crown from Edward I., 60 

Bannockbum, battle of, 62 

Bards ot Wales, put to death by 
Edward I., 58 

Barons obtain the *' Great Char- 
ter," 44 

Bartholomew, St., massacre of, 1 1 

Becket, Thomas a, his arrogance, 
85 ; assassinated, 88. 

Benbow, Adm., his heroic bravery, 
187 

"Bill of Bights,- 156 

" Black Prince," his heroism, 65 

Blake, Admiral, 140 

Boleyn, Anna, wife of Henry 
Vin., 86 



.Bolingbroke, Lord, inflaence ol 
196,97 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, his extra- 
ordinary career, 258 et seq.\ 
subdued by the allies of Europe, 
268; banished to St. Helena, 
270; his character, 271 

Bonner, Bp., 98 

Bosworth field, battle of, 75 

Bruce, Bobert, king of Scotland, 
61; defeats the Englisli at 
Bannockbum, 62 

Buckingham, Geo. Yilliers, Boke 
of, the court favourite, 115 

Burgesses first called to pariis- 
ment, 49 

Burke, his eloquence, 256 

Byng, Admiral, shot for alleged 
cowardice, 282 

Calcutta, "Black hole- of, 280 

Calendar reformed, 229 

Canadas, subjugation of the, 236 

Canning, Bight Hon. G., death of, 
277 

Canon law, introduction of the, 89 

Canute the Great, 15 ; his death, 
16 ; his successors, %b, 

Caroline, queen ot George II., 221 

wife of George IV., her 

character, 275; her trial, ib,\ 
her death, 276 

Catherine of Arragon, 91 
Catholic emancipation, 278 
CavaHers, their character, 91 
Charles I., 116 ; quarrels with his 
parliament on the subject of 
taxation, 120,121, 124 et 8eq.\ 
his arbitrary measures, 122; 
civil war, 181 ; sold by the 
Scotch, 138 ; his execution, 18S 

IL, 146; his character, 

146, 149; lands in England, 
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and is restored to the throne, 
148 ; hiB death, 149 
Charlotte, queen of George III., 
348 

■ ■ Princess, marries Fi*ince 
Leopold, 272 

Chatham, Lord, 248 

Christianity introduced into Eng* 
land, 7 

Church of Rome, arrogant assump' 
tionsofthe, 36, 87, 107 

Churchmen, high, 119 

Civil war, temp. Charles L, 131 

Clergy, their assumption of power, 
35 

Clive, Gfeneral, military genius of, 
230, 281 

Commonwealth, the, 136 

*' Conquest," results of the, 25 c* 
8eq. 

Copenhagen, attack on, 262 

Com laws repealed, 282 

Cranmer, Abp., his opposition to 
the papal see, 94 

Cressy, battle of, 65 

Cromwell, the Protector, speaks 
in parliament, 124 ; his cha- 
racter, 139; his resolute mea- 
sures, 140, 141, 144; punishes 
the pirates of Algiers and Tunis, 
141 ; his practical jokes, 148 ; 
his character and death, 146, 
147 

Richard, 147 

Crown, settlement of the, 157 

Cnlloden, battle of 224 

Danes, their invasions of England, 
14, 15 

Darien, Scotch settlement on the 
Isthmus of, 193 

Denmark, attack on, 263, 264 

Dettingen, battle of, 228 

Earthquake in London, 227 

Edward the Confessor, 18, 1C5 

— - I., 52; persecutes the 
Jews, 55 ; conquers the Welsh, 
and gives them a prince, 57 ; 
destroys the bards of Wales, 
58; his invasion of Scotland, 
60; his death, 61 

■ ■ II., his pusillanimous cha- 

racter, 62; his imprisonmeot 
and death, <b. 



Edward III., one of the most 
powerful of our kings, 65 ; his 
victories in France, ib, 

IV., 74. 

v., his death, 74 

VI., his brief reign and 

death, 95 

Elizabeth, Queen, 97 ; the great 
supporter of Protestantism, 98 ; 
her cruel treatment of Mary 
Queen of Soots, 99; destroys 
the Spanish Armada, 101 ; her 
unhappiness and death, 108 

Empsom and Dudley, the infa- 
mous informers, 79 

England, history of— the Boman. 
I>eriod, 2 ; Saxon period, 5 ; the 
Heptarchy, 7 ; Norman period, 
24 ; feudal system, 27 ; the 
Plantagenets (Henry II.), 33; 
the house of Lancaster (Henry 
IV.), e8; war of the Boses, 73 ; 
house of York, 74; the Tudoir 
family (Henry VII.), 75; the 
Beformation, 86; the Stuart 
family (James I.), 105; civil, 
war, 131; the Commonwealth 
(OUver Cromwell), 188 ; the Re- 
storation (Charles II.), 148; the 
** glorious revolution" of 1688,. 
(William III.), 158; general re- 
flections on history, 159-198;. 
union with Scotland, 193; the- 
house of Brunswick (Gewge I.), 
205 etseq. ; loss of the American 
colonies, 250; her wars with 
France, fro., and the state of' 
parties, 256 e< «eg. 

Falstaff, John, 70 

Feudal system, introduced by 
William the Norman, 27; 
knights' fees and oath of fealty, 
27, 28 ; relics of the, 165; causes 
of its decline, 178 

Forest laws, introduced by William^ 
the Conqueror, 80 

Fortescue, Sir John, 83 

Fox, Charles, his eloquence, 256, 
261 

France, aggressions of, 280, 282 ; 
military operations against, 234; 
revolution of, 254 ; the wars of 
England with, 356 et teq.v 
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inyadefl Snwla, and cai>- 
tures MO0OOW, 266 ; eabdued by 
the allied armies. of Eorope, 
268; her defeat, at Waterloo, 
270 

General wanrants declared ill^fal, 
246 

George I., 205 ; state of parties on 
his accession, i&. ; insnrreetions 
against, 207 etaeq.; nnmerous 
impeachments, 209 ; foreign ca- 
bals against, 210, 212 ; his harsh 
disposition, 213; his mistresses, 
213; his cruelty to his wife, 
218; his death, i&. 

II., state of parties on his 

accession, 218 et seq.i family 
disagreements, 220 ; his harsh- 
ness and brutality, 220; he 
gains the battle of Dettingen, 
223; reforms in the reign of, 
229 ; his war with France, 234; 
death of, 286 ; reflections on his 
reign, 286 tt seq. ; unfaTOurable 
to literature, 238. 

«^— III.. 236; his character, 
242; his marriage, 243; state 
of political parties, 244 et seq. ; 
declares war against Spain, 
244; against the American co- 
lonies. 247; his insanity, 258 ; 
the war against France, and 
the history of parties, 354 et 
seq.; on the important events 
of his reign, 378; his death, 
274. 

^— lY., Begent of England, 
371; his character, 372, 374; 
marries the princess Caroline, 
ib.; trial of his wift, 375; state 
of parties, 376, 379 ; his death, 
278. 

<3rrey. Lady Jane, »5 

Gunpowder-plot, loa 

'Guy Fawkes, 110 

Hampden, the patriot, 131 

Harold, the Saxon king, 17; de- 
feated and killed at the battle 
of Hastings, 31 

Hastings, battle ot, 31 

Hengist and Horsa, the Saxon 
chiefs, 5 

Heury I. a usurper, 81 



Henry II., the Flantagenet, $8 ; 
his contests with Thomas k 
Beoket, 35 ; his penance, 39 

III., 47; originates the 

House of Commons, 48; IkIs 
contests with Simon de Homt- 
fort, 49; his death, 53 

^IV.(Bolinghroke),68; the 

difficulties of his reign, 69 

v., honoured name of, 7(k 
his wars in France, 71; hJL 
wars of the ** Boses," 78 

—VI., his unfortunate reign, 
73 ; loses France, ib. ; is mar- 
dered, 74 

VII., crowned on the field 
of Bosworth, 75 ; humbles the 
nobility, 78, 88; the richest 
and most hated of all the longs 
in Christendom, 79; his chil- 
dren, 81 

VIII., auspicious 001a- 

mencement of his reign, 84; 
his numerous wives, 85, 93; 
his contests with the pope, 87 ; 
effects the Reformation and the 
dissolution of monasteries, 91- 
93 ; his despotism and atrod* 
ties, 94 ; his death, i&. 

Heptarchy, the, 7 

House of Commons, first creation 

of the, 49 
*' Ich Dien," origin of the motto. 



India, our saecesses in, 230, 2S1 
Jacobites, rebelliona of the, 209, 

212,228 
James I., his character, 105-108 ; 

the gunpowder plot, 109; bis 

eccentricities, 115; his death, 

116 
II., makes open profession 

of popery, 149 ; his tyranny and 

cruelties, 150; Judge Jeffries 

his ferocious instrument, 151; 

flies the country, and vacates 

the throne, 158 
Jefiries, Judge, his ferodons dia- 

racter, 151, 152 
Jews, persecuted by Edward I., 

65 
Joan of Are, her heroism, 73 
John, his despicable chaneter. 
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4S ; «« Magna Charta" extorted 

fNNB, 44 ; submits to the pope, 
• 46 ; his death, 47 
Julius Caesar invades Britain, 2 
Kent, IXike of, the &ther of 

QaeeB Victoria, 273 
Knights' fees, creatfen of, 27; 

oath of liealty, 28 
La Hogae, battle of, 177 
liatimer. Bishop, burnt, 98 
Land, ArebMshop, 121 ; tried for 

high treason, 127 ; his death, 

129 
** Legal Memory," the era of, 43 
. Literature, English, 68; Scotch, 

6 4 ; of Qiieen Anne's reign, 20 1 ; 

in the time of George III^ 289, 

240 

' cheap, its general diffo- 

sion, 281 
Louis XrV., his ambitious progress, 

182 ; defeated by England, 183 
Lather, Martin, begins the Before 

mation, 90 
** Magna Charta* extorted from 

King JMm, 44 
Manors, granted to the Korman 

nobility, 27 
Marlborough, Doke of, his cam- 
paigns, 185 ; his disgrace, 189 
Marriages, irregular, prevented, 

229 
Mary, Qneen of England, 96; 

her bigotry and persecnting 

spirit, 95, 96 ; named " Bloody 

Mary," 97 
■■ queen of Scotland, her 

cruel treatment, 99 
■ the wife of William HI., 

176 
Masham,Mrs., her intrigues, 189, 

196 
Matilda, the Empress Mand, 82 ; 

her contests with Stephen, ib. 
Milton, John, the secretaiy of 

Cromwell, 140 
Minorca, caiytoied by the French, 

282 
Monasteries, dissolution of, 93 
Monk, General, 148 
Monmouth, Duke of, his rebeUim 

and death, 151 
Moore, Sir J^ his death, 266 



Moscow, captured by Napoleon, 

266 
Nantes, Edict of, 163 
Navy, British, victorious over the 

Spanish, 211 
Nithsdale, Lord, impeached, 209 ; 

escapes, ib. 
Nobility, humbled by Henry VII., 

78,83; decay of the, 171 
Norman invasion, 19 
Norsemen invade England, 14 
Orange, Frinee of; see William 

in. 

Paris occupied by the allied ar- 
mies, 269 

Parliament of 1640, their con- 
tests with Charles L, 120, 121, 
124 et 8eq. ; power of, 287 

Parliamentary reform, agitation 
for, 273 

Parties, state of, in Queen Anne's 
reign, 203; in the reign of 
George L, 205 

Peel, Sir Bobert, appointed minis- 
ter, 277 ; introduces Catholic 
emjmeipation, 278 ; and repeals 
the Com Laws, 282 ; death of, 
288 

Perkin W8rbeck,thePretender, 80 

Philip IL of Spain, married to 
Queen Mary, 97 

Pitt, Wm., prime minister of Eng- 
land, 247, 251 ; his eloquence, 
261 

«* Cotnet of horse," 221 

Poictiers. battle of, 66 

Pope ianooent, his triumph over 
King John, 46 

Popes of Borne, their power, 87 

Pretender, the, defeated at Cul- 
loden, 224 

" Prince of Wales," the son of 
Edward I. so created, 57 

Printing, invention o^ and effects, 
89 

Protestants, murder of, 110 

Puritans, in thereiign of Jamei L, 
111-114 

Quebec, capture of, 235 

Kaleigh, Sir Walter, 172 

Beform bill, 279 

Beformation, its causes and suc- 
cess, 86 e<502. ;effectsof the, 173 
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Rercdution of 1688, 158 

Bichard I., the lion-heftrted, 41 ; 
a harsh aad cruel king, tb, ; his 
death, 48 

- II., 66; his unfortunate 

feign, 67, 68 

— III., his oppressions, 74 ; 

his contests, 76 ; defeated and 
killed on the field of Bosworth. 
ib. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, 81 

Robin Hood, the bold outlaw of 
Sherwood forest, 43 

RoUo, the Norseman, 1.5 

Roman period, 2 

•* Roses," White and Bed, 68; 
wars of the, 73, 75 

Russell, Admiral, 176 

Russia, rise of, 229 ; invaded by- 
France, 266 

Sacheverel, Dr., prosecution of, 
191 

Saxon period, 5 ; the Heptarchy, 
7 ; termination of the, 22 

Scotch, invasion of the, 125 

Scotland, invaded by Edward I., 
CO ; the English expelled from, 
ib.; struggles with England, 
64 ; union with, 198 ; terms of 
the, 195 ; insurrection in, 207* 
309 

Serfdom, of the Saxon period, 18 

Sidmonth, Lord, character of, 272 , 
273 

Simon de Hontfort, his struggles 
with Henry III., 49 

Slavery of the Saxon period, 18 

South Sea Bubble. 215 

Spanish navy destroyed, 211 

Stage reformed, 240 

Stephen, 32 ; his contests with 
Matilda, i6. 

Strafford, Lord, 121; his trial 
and execution, 127-129 

Stuart, Charles Edward, the Pre- 
tender, 234 

Thomas k Becket, his origin, cha- 



racter, and contests with Henry 
II., 85 etseq. ; his assassiaatlfm, 
38 

Traditions, historical, 58 

Tunis, bombardment of, 141 

Victoria, Queen, her accession. 
281 ; her amiable character, 382 

Vienna, congress of, 270 

Wales, subdued by Edward I., 57 

Wallace, William, his noble de- 
fence of Scotland, 60 ; his cxe 
cution, 61 

Walpole, Sir Robt., his influence, 
216, 217, 219 

Wat Tyler, his rebellion, 67 

Waterloo, battle of; 370 

Wellington, Duke, his military 
career, 268 et aeg. ; his charac- 
ter, 269 ; appohited minister, 
277; his death, 283 

Welsh, their antipathy to tius 
English, 63 

Wentworth ; see Strafford 

Whig party, the, 175 

Wilkes, John. 245, 249 

William I., the Norman, defeats 
Harold at the battle of Hast- 
ings, 21 ; ascends the English 
throne, 26 ; his death, 31 ; his 
sons, Robert, William, and 
Henry, ib, 

n. Rufus, 81 

III., Prince of Orange, 

arrives in England, 153; the 
crown conferred upon him, 155 ; 
his "bill of rights," i6. ; his 
liberal measures, 158; refleo- 
tiqns on his reign and times, 
159 et 8eg.i his patriotic cha- 
racter, 175; his military suc- 
cesses, 187; his death, 179 

IV., his character, 379 ; 



instrumental to the reform bill, 

279; death of, 281 
Wolfe, General, takes Quebec, 

234 ; his death, 235 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 91 
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